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. dern solution to the problem of 
| eatherlwht ’ el Kweover Yoes het ween the top sheet 
- ind inke e Wint nd over the top sheet alone in tl immer. Light as a caress, it automatically 
at : _— > 77% &F ‘ 
’ rf ust the levree of wa keeps you comforte’ ste all night WITHOUT WAKING YOU! 
\ ‘ ‘ ren ni | And it’s ck ned with the famed Wamsutta good taste to 
d with your own oudoir decor. What a gift for a bride! 
thelled ... they're labelled 
ecu Ihe wovel ea products, is designed with you in mind. 
« ) Srp 
" percale”™ Sheet , ' _ he loomed-in life that won't launder out. 
— r* 
A Maattre . ovel = it Tet eu to mar the neatness and comfort of your bed cee 
_ c 
“| ; . : . ” 
ontinental” Tow wil esert Dry Finish*”’ dry themselves “quick-as-a-wink”’. . . 
A Mattress Pad fo with elastic bands 
gz vw 
il previ vrinkling and bunching and help to keep the bed always neat .. . 
' 
A Foe tex Pillow eer exclusively designed for your comfort . .. never “fights back”. 
’ \} oe : on . 
wt of the items above will be featured in the at substantial savings... Dec. 27 to Feb. Ist. 
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high seas! 
Real 


caviar from tran, pheasant ¢ 





Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, Board Chairman of 
Rado ¢ orporauion of America, chats with Mrs 
Albert Lasker 


on the Unrrep Svares: “A great 
lnp-oshe brings Europe and America closer to- times an adventure in international eating, 
vether World's fastest liner, first finerwan ship 
wn some 100 vears to win the Atlantic Blue Ribbon 


Oo FABULOUS DAYS 


Mr. and Mrs. Morton Downey on the s.s. Unrrep 
"We certamly enjoy this high living 
Never hac finer food or 
finerwan breakfasts for ham-and-eggs 
grouse from Svotland, 
South Afrwan fruit, hangaroe Tail soup make meal- 


on the 
menu 


appetites 


a better 


_ 


Mr. and Mrs. Frazar Wilde 


ed vacation for the 


Company: “A 


couldn't be 


Unrrep Sraves has indindual 


an cvery Stateroom 


bath, fn ol, 


with aGAY WHOS WHO. 


Europe is less than five days away 
on the s.s. UNITED STATES! 
On the s.s. AMERICA you have 


extra hours of leisure at sea 
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Mrs. George L. Wertenbaker of 


Virg mall 


daughters. AMERICA 


Fernandel (M. Fernand Cotandin), known 


to millions here and abroad, arrived on the mma, with her three 


AMERICA to star m the first French motion aboard the s.s 
picture filmed in this country ... Big, fast 
and luxurious, the America has won the 


affectu 7] of é x peru need travelers, 


“This trip to us has been a great 





treat. The service is pertect, the re- 


laxation complete and everyone 


NO FINER FOOD AND SERVICE 


AFLOAT OR ASHORE . 
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re, Boston, Chicoge 
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on board is so friendly 0 dounysters 
gel special attention on United States 
Line " hips plavroe Tk ve paral from 


grown up sports 


pa rhics, burthday cake 


antas, = Uenroam 


s,all su peri cd 


hye porimwncd WMUTSES. 


Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philad 








FEBEKUAKY 


Vy a mile of covered deck for 


eiphia, St. Lowis, San Francis 










Phis crossing is a brief but much « yor 


President ol ( annectictil (ener il l ite Ii tira 
beautitul and beauttully con ship Qdur stateroom 
comlortable World's ost modern lines {} ss 
clinate control” and world-wat phone 

Market reports, Venographic servi or py furkish 


' 
prac mg 





Jerome Thor and his charming wife 


Sydna Scott 


returned on the s.s. Usrrep Staces alter tina I\ 
series 1 brag Dhie tmionent we tepped aboard we 
felt we were home am the LS A here © woslee te 
be. We enjoyed everythin m meoukfaest op doe te 
lett cca else pohan anti entertam ent Pre 
released movies, Mever Davis orchestra p for cach shif 
cieny ships pert make a short trippy secs hort 

s.s. UNITED STATES sails from New York 12 noon 
“urrives Hhavre catl recor tain tt i Scotitliat jlon 
ame afternoon: Feb. 2%. Feb. IS*. Mar. 6% Mar. 24" 
Apr 10* \pu JO. MIay J4. M ) iatl 
therealter hirst Cla $550 nf Cal 0 uf 
Lourist $165 up i 
s.s. AMERICA 5!) clays to Gaobli, ¢ to Havre, 7 to 
Southampton Sto Bremerhave Sul Ne \ h 
keb. 20, Mar. 13 Apr. 2 Apr. 25 \i im 3 e 4, ] 
Lt. July 16), anil re lathy there ‘ / if mys 
up ; Calan $200 uf Lourist S160 uf 

CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS ¢ 


United States Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4.N le 


Digby 4-56 


peattie, Tor Y ‘ , 


yf 


Far more than you dreamed 


in beauty and thrills... 


Far less in time and cost 


lhe whi lilt of an old Hawatnan love song, the sott sway of a native hula. 
all the charm ind hantment that have by om | yond are yours to enjoy In tropic 
settings Of Exquisite loveliness. Plan to come in thi spring when Hawai 


ommodations are readily available 


particularly delightful and hotel a 


ind stcamshiy lines link Hawau with Los Angeles 


A 


San Francisco. Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. Short, low 


st flights from Honolulu on OaMY take you 


to the delights ot the other Hawanuan Islands 


MAUI, KAUAI, HAWAII. 


See your Travel Agent for literature 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU ‘ 
a — and information about Hawaii 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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is Miss Suzanne Rafferty, of Swampscott, Mass., attending the ski school in) North 


VICKSBURG 


Conway during February vacation. Miss Rafferty, a freshman at Vassar College 


iS a 
] 
novice at skiing, which doesn’t dim her enthusiasm in the least. After all, skiing isn’t | Old fashioned Show Boat plays 
during March aboard stern 
the only excitement in a crisp New England winter” especially when you're eighteen wheeler 


Send for Complete Information Today 


NEXT MONTH. In March soldier-author Laurens van der Post draws a double-lenvth 


portrait of his homeland, the dark and ancient continent of Africa. Thomas Griflin takes 
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OFAys /s whars new bout 
the beautiful new 1954 Chevrolet... 


New beauty is only the beginning. Power's new—there’s much more of it. Perform- 


ance is new—it's much finer. And thanks to the brilliance of Chevrolet engineering, 
economy is new, too—with money-saving gasoline mileage. In every way, this 1954 
Chevrolet is the finest ever built. 


You can 


core simple 


suumup this new 1994 Chevrolet in 
fatement of tact lt others more 
things you wan / ost) cost—than any 
reeter offers / you bhetor 
Hleve to stance iit ome ol 


uivantaue that are o n the lowest p ed 


field with the new, more colortul interiors. 
Tit i 


New styling that stays new 


lresh, new 1954 styling outside and in makes 
Chevrolet even more ot a stand-out. And 
the Cs 
thre new 
und 


an exciting choice of rich new colors 


two-tone combinations that harmonize 


line in the low p ( 


Thrifty new power in all models 


lines performance with money-saving gasoline 


mileage, too! That's what Chevrolet gives vou 
with new powe nm two great engines the 
“Blue-Flame 125" in Powerglide models and 


the “Blue-Flame 115” 


in’ gearshift models. 


wvrolet Bel Air 4-Door Sedat 


itters the most beautitul choice of models 


New automatic window 
and seat controls 


A touch of a button adjusts front windows 
to your liking. Another convenient control 
moves the tront seat up and torward or down 
and back. (Optional on Bel Air and ‘“Two- 


‘Tet’ models at extra cost.) 


Powerglide for all models, and a new 
low price on Power Steering 


Now smooth, economical 
automatic transmission with the instant accel- 
eration—is available for all models in all 
three series. And Chevrolet now brings you 
the greater driving ease and safety of Power 
Steering at a saving. (Both features optional 
at extra cost.) Drop in to see your Chevrolet 
dealer Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Powerglide—the 


soon, 


Fowered tor Ferformance! Engineered for Economy! 





eo OF SAVING. 
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PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
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With three great 


aia ala 
4 
4 4 
University of Michigan 


Arthur Miller's tender, questioning and 
nostalgic article on the University of Mich- 
igan in the December Ho.ipay ts one of 
the finest essays on education I have ever 
read, as well as an analysis of a strange 
spiritual malady which afflicts our age. It 
deserves to be read and reread 

SAM F. WAYLAN 
Washington, D.« 


Opera a la Hamburger 


If one goes along with the theory that 
nothing is “good” or worthwhile unless it is 
enjoyed by a maximum number of people 
has been put through the mills of a great 
leveler, watered down and ground up into 
a low-priced, easily-chewed hamburger- 
type meal, then one can go along with 
Mr. Heinsheimer’s concoction, Opera for 
Americans, in December's HoLipay 

I wouldn't dream of not agreeing with 
him if his thesis were based on the enthusi- 
asm of amateur productions, or the need 
of young singers io get experience or on a 
new field for American composers. Yet 
Mr. Heinsheimer only suggests these as an 
anodyne for a “foreign monstrosity, some 
mysterious nonsense that one had to put 
up with to be considered cultured.” 

I resent the implication that Americans 
will not accept Italian opera in Italian or 
German opera in German because it is 
difficult and takes a little thought. And I 
resent further what seems to him to be the 
salvation of opera, the current, most stu- 
pendous leveler of them all—TV 


MAUD YOUNG 
Philadelphia 


Co-operation at the Opera 


To a former resident of Cincinnati, your 
article On Opera at the zoo (Opera for 
Americans) brings back many memories, 
such as the time Norman Cordon was sing- 
ing the mocking Serenade in Faust, and the 
audience was convulsed with laughter. He 
did not know what was the matter, unless 
he had split his pants. When he got back- 
stage, the cast also was roaring. Finally 
one of them told him that every time he 
sang Ha—ha—ha—ha, the ducks on the 
nearby lake went Quack —quack —quack 
quack 

In the early days of struggle, a new and 
untried soprano singing the big aria in La 
Traviata, missed her final high note by at 
least a quarter of a tone and the peacock 


came in right on key LOUISE HAIGH 


Louisville, Ky 
Sound Words 


I enjoyed Jerome Weidman’s The Great- 
est Christmas Story Ever Told perhaps a 
litthe more than some because | have read 
Dickens's other Christmas stories. How- 
ever, I feel he passed over One point rather 
lightly in his discourse. In the course of 
bringing up three children I 


many aloud 


read 
ranging from pulp 
comics to the best literature 
learned that 


have 
stories 
Long ago | 
the most enduring and be- 
loved literature is the easiest to. read aloud 
This applies from Mother Goose to Milne 
(the Pooh stories), to Kipling (Rol/ Down 
to Rio Poe (in everything he 
wrote), in some cases to Dickens and to 


etc.), to 


scores of others, including some contem- 
poraries. The original use of language was 
vocal communication. The written word is 
a recent tool which greatly enhances our 
ability to communicate; but the writer still 
gives his message best when the words can 
be turned into the appropriate sounds 


W. E. STEWART 
Minneapolis 


LARS 


Apple of Missouri's Eye 


I wish to nominate Phil Stong for Hon- 
orary Missourian as he has captured so 
well the spirit of my beloved home state 
in his November article 

DAVID W. BEISEI 
St. Louis, Mo 


In the Missouri story, the Phil Stongs 
indicate that Ben Davis apples are so supe- 
rior they bring Mrs. Stong down with 
nostalgic pip, come October. How singular 
her taste! We Missourians have given the 
U.S.A. its No. | apple in the red Delicious 
This apple and its more colorful mutations 
are the pinnacle of savory lusciousness. The 
Ben Davis is nowhere around. It is not 
worth space in an orchard of superior mod- 
ern varieties. The Missouri story was 
super-duper and this is merely an invitation 
for the Stongs to come again and expand 


their apple sampling GUY TRAIN 


New Haven, Mo 


Mrs. Stong replies: “Mr. Trail is 
right in saying the Ben Davis is no 
longer around. I only say it should be 
Stark’s Delicious is a fine apple and a 
much handsomer one than the little 
freckled Davis. But the Davis made the 
world’s—or, at least, Missouri’s—best 
pie along about forty years ago. And I 
don't believe all the flavor was in the 
cinnamon and nutmeg, or even just in 
my memory, either.”— ED. 


Lines on Lifted Stationery 


We traveled here, we traveled there 
The rates were high, no matter where 
We staved, and | am vlad lo Say 

We swiped no ash trays on the way. 
But, delving in my desk, I note 

Some paper, lifted from a boat 

And various hotels to boot, 

Nor would my conscience give a hoot 
If | had had the sense to snatch 
Sufficient envelopes to match 


MARGARET FISHBACK 
New York 


Circulating Film 


Museum of Modern Art (November 
HoLipay) omits one aspect of the Mu- 
seum’s Film Library, namely its circulat- 
ing films. The Film Library circulates many 
of the films in its collection to approxi- 
mately 600 film societies and educational 
institutions. During the past year they col- 
lectively saw about 126 feature films dating 
from the 1900's to the 1940’s. About 260 
documentary, experimental and educa- 
tional films also were circulated. The Film 
Library's work in this field began in 1935, 
and is credited with fostering the film- 
society movement, made up of individuals 
who group together to see films of the past 
heir number, and the seriousness of their 
interest in the movies, are as gratifying to 


us as they are 


surprising to the people 
who insist that movies are things of the 


moment KICHARD GRIFFITH 


Curator, Film Library 
Museum of Modern Art 
New Jork 


Mexican Joy 


Karena Shields’ Chocolate (November 
HoLipay) was a joy. I especially liked the 
revelation of the ways and customs in that 
remote part of Mexico. Thank you for 
publishing such interesting material 


LINDA SCHROEDER 


La Jolla, Cal 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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TUCSON HAS MORE SUNSHINE than any 
other resort city. And so much more to see 
and do. Towering cactus forests... century- 
old missions... Indian fairs and rodeos. 

spectacular desert sunsets... major sports 


events. Enjoy them in Tucson now! 


COME RELAX NOW in Tucson's wonderful 
dry winter sunshine climate. There's no 
other like it. You'll feel like a new person 
Golf at fine country clubs ...swim in open 


air pools...ride horseback...or drive down 
the new paved highway to Guaymas, in 
romantic Old Mexico, for exciting deep-sea 
fishing. Tucson has accommodations of all 


kinds (see coupon) at sensible rates. 





AKY 


This could 
be you in 
TUCSON 











Trace frostbite for suntan! 


SOAK UP NEW ENERGY IN JUCSON 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY will thrive in Tucson's 
Enroll young: 
sters in Tucson's accredited ranch or public 
You'll en- 
joy the Tucson Spring Festival. Theill to the 


unmatched sunshine. your 


schools or University of Arizona 


desert in bloom. Visit world-famous desert 


zoo, Tucson's unique, smart stores carry 


exactly what you need, 





IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR-PHOTO BOOKLET 


§ TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB ' 
6 5305-E Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona t 
; 
' . 
' ' 
6 Name ‘ 
' ' 
@ Address ‘ 
' ' 
6 Gry State a 
; Tell me about ranch fesort hotel . : 
, motel apartment accommoda- g 
g vonstor people to stay days Iplanto visu § 
6 Tucson (dates) ' 
Reece een eee eee eeanawaaaeanaaaad 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


rp hackeray provides our text for 
| today: “Next to eating good din- 
ners, a healthy man with a benevo- 
lent turn of mind, must like, I think, 
to read about them.”’ Amen 
I have been addicted to eating for 
forty-nine years and to date show no 
sign of breaking the habit—or its 
kindred one of devouring food by 
I do not 
speak of recipe books, which are 
part of the literature of knowledge, 
but of those books belonging to the 
literature of power, those that, link- 
ing brain to stomach, etherealize the 
euphoria of feeding with the finer es- 


courtesy of Gutenberg 


“He who does 
not mind his belly will hardly mind 
anything else.”’ | will out-dogmatize 
Dr. Johnson: he minds his belly all 
the better who ts learned in belly lore 

We Americans, however, do not 


sence of reflection 


as a rule take gladly to the literature 
of gastronomy. Perhaps a_ native 
puritanism ts at fault. We plump ice 
cream into carbonic acid gas, rank 
steak and potatoes just below the 
Constitution, and contrive the caf- 
eteria. Howexplainsuchthingsexcept 
as forms of self-punishment, stern 
reproots to the rampant flesh? And, 
by the same token, to judge from its 
small audience, we must feel some- 
thing vaguely licentious, even censor- 
able, about the literature of food 
Indeed we will not even discuss it 
In Anglo-Saxon countries, as Ford 
Madox Ford once remarked, food ts 
talked of 
Ihe 
the 


no more than love or 


Heaven antics of tuppenny 


politicos, tantrums of 


cloth- 
headed celluloid idols are deemed fit 
for grown-up while 


silence settles over such a truly im- 


conversation, 


portant matter as food. 
Now good eating itself is of course 
the nub of 


books about good eating can act as 


the matter. But good 
aids to conversation, not to speak otf 
My 
own library of such books ts not 
large, perhaps a hundred titles. (This 


includes books on drink.) It ts not 


reflection and even digestion 


even choice; | am no scholar and | 
purchase by hazard. But however 
small and casual, it has given and 
will give me a variety of pleasures 

The most exquisitely balanced 
never be but 
books can evoke its graceful ghost. 


dinner can relived, 


HOLIDAY 


PARTY OF ONE 


Votes on a Library of Gusto: a feast of reading 


For example, | own a small volume 
called Tables of Content by the dean ot 
oenophiles, André Simon. It merely 
records some lunches and dinners he 
was fortunate enough to get outside 
of during the late 20°s and early 30's 
The menus, the wines, the notes are 
enough to start glowing the second 
imagination that dwells in the palate 

A writer as good as Simon can set 
a table in your mind— but he must 
be good. Now, as with any subject, 
There 
are few vulgar ones. No one writes 


there are dull writers on food 


seriously of food unless he stands in 
a proper moral relation to it, the re- 
But in 
fact most of the books in my library 


lation of love and respect 
are well written. A man who cares 
for his palate is not likely to be care- 
You will 


Thoreau, 


less with his paragraphs 
hurl Thoreau at my head 
who would as lief eat raw chipmunk 
Y ou will bring up Shaw, who lived on 
weeds, water and liver pills. But both 
these towering exceptions would 
have written even better had they 
collaborated with 

a good French 


cook. | am_ per- 
suaded that poor 
Thoreau died at 
forty-five partly 
of malnutrition, 
that Shaw 


would have 


and 
not 
hurried off at the 
absurd age of 
ninety-four had 
he not progres 
sively weakened 
himself with his 
lethal 


messes 


vegetarian 
Brillat-Save 
| have said that life of thoug 

good writers on 
food stand in a proper moral rela- 
tion to their subject. M.F.K. Fisher, 
a California girl and to my mind the 
finest living gastronome-author in 
English, puts it thus: “There ts a 
communion of more than our bodies 
when bread ts broken and wine ts 
drunk. And that ts my answer, when 
people ask me: Why do you write 
about hunger, and not wars or love.” 
A simpler answer lies in the charm 
of her own books, six of them since 
1937. The first, Serve it Forth, is per- 


haps the best-—a flavorous hochepot 


FEBRUARY 


r 


for ePveTVone u ho likes good food 


wi 


of gastronomic memories, contain- 
ing at least two stories that are works 
of art, not including the one about 
the last virgin woman truffle-hunter 
in France. Here, as in 
nomical Me, Mrs 


with the old saw that we are what we 


The Gastro- 


Fisher, in accord 


eat, contrives to give us a portrait of 


her own polychrome personality 
without once swerving from the sub- 
ject of food. Her other books are a 
bit more special or casual. Consider 
the Oyster will stand as the best treat- 
ment in English of that indecisively 
How to Cook a Wolf, 


a volume of wartime culinary counsel, 


sexed bivalve 


may unhappily become once more 
up-to-date. Here Let Us Feast is one 
of the most scholarly of the dozen 
food-and-drink anthologies on my 
shelves. Her latest volume, An A/pha- 
het for Gourmets (K tor Kosher, Z 
for Zakuski, and so forth), offers 
twenty-six miniature 


essays plus 


some improbable recipes. It con 
tains, among other pert and perti- 
nent matter, several naughty para- 
the 


complex relation 


graphs on 
between eating 
and making love, 
including the de- 
tails of a dinner 
warranted to sat- 
isty One appetite 
while blunting an- 
other 
Those amor- 
ists, by the way, 
whose gullibility 
matches their am- 
bition, are di- 
Venu 
in the Kitchen, a 


rected to 
a welldived 
/ ingestion sly collection of 

“aphrodisiac” 
recipes and notes by that charming 
rascal, the late Norman Douglas 
Most of the recipes are merely for 
sound, though overseasoned, tradi- 
tional dishes of Southern Italy, but 
there are a few, such as bulls’-testi- 
cles pie, that might attract votaries 
of the hemingway of life. The litera- 
ture of venereal cookery 1s vast, 
ancient and probably harmless. The 
only dependable aphrodisiacs (my 
worldly friends tell me) are not to be 


books 
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Continued from Page 6 

number, the first being the presence 
of a desirable woman, the second her 
prolonged absence. 

While I do not think anyone quite 
equals Mrs. Fisher, we are beginning 
to develop in our country a school of 
writing gastronomes who combine 
imagination, wit and scholarship. 
Several of them have appeared in 
these pages, notably Joseph Wechs- 
berg. As a boy Mr. Wechsberg fa- 
vored frankfurters and cocoa. He has 
grown in wisdom until he is now able 
to write with authority on Fernand 
Point, “ 
Wechsberg’s recent Blue Trout and 
Black Truffles is succulent through- 
out, but my favorite chapters deal, 
with the boiled 
beef specialties of the old Meiss/ und 
Schadn_ in and with the 
dumplings and sausages of Prague 


the greatest chef on earth.” 


and thoroughly, 
Vienna 


a Prague symphony to which Mo- 
zart’s is mere jangling. A man like 
Wechsberg is a genuine educator. 
Who else can inform me that the 
test of a perfect Wiener Schnitzel lies 
in one’s ability to sit on it without 
getting a fat stain on one’s pants? Or 
that in the days just before World 
War | an American cotton king din- 
ing at Maxim's ordered for dessert a 
nude girl on a tray in pink sauce— 
and got his dish? 

Wechsberg is of European birth 
and, though he handles English as 
well as he does his knife and fork, 
gastronomic back- 
ground different from and richer 


writes out of a 


than our own. Let us not forget the 
pure native article like Idwal Jones. 
His Chef’s Holiday is a gay, funny, 
slightly precious (and for me a trifle 
garlicky) account of a tour in France, 
during which he was guided and in- 
structed by two food-maniacs, a 
Parisian chef and a circus owner. 
Daudet might have been proud to 
sign his name to Chef's Holiday. 


While we are on the subject of 


American writers, | hope it is not im- 
modest to call your attention to the 
Holiday Book of Food and Drink, 
made up of pieces from this very 
magazine. It contains much good 
talk, hearty and factual rather than 
imaginative, on our domestic foods. 
Morris Markey on beef, pork, tur- 
key and spices is first-rate; Lucius 
Beebe on some favorite restaurants 
is, as always, impeccable; and Silas 
Spitzer's expert reports on spaghetti, 
coffee and ice cream supply as much 
diverting information as any well- 
regulated mind and stomach could 
require 

The notion on the part of readers 
and reviewers that such books are 
is probably partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that few ever 


“specialized” 


reach the status of reprintable 


classics. There is one salient excep- 
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tion, Brillat-Savarin’s Physiology of 
Taste, the great cornerstone of gas- 
tronomical literature. All who have 
since written of food (but not wine, 
for here he is untrustworthy and 
even uncultivated) have followed in 
his giant footsteps. On his book the 
Master spent much of the last twenty- 
five years of a well-lived life, consist- 
ing largely of thoughtful ingestion 

He published it anonymously at his 
own expense a few years before his 
death in 1826, at the age of seventy- 
one. It will be reprinted until men 
and women, confronted: with the 
goods of this world, are no longer 
able to distinguish the true from the 
trivial, a day which from present in- 
dications may not be far distant. My 
edition is the bestin English, M.F.K. 
Fisher’s loving translation, larded 
with learned and curious glosses, il- 
lustrated to perfection by Sylvain 
Sauvage. 

Let us concede, however, that 
most books in the field are not writ- 
ten by Brillat-Savarins. Many are 
concerned merely to give us exact in- 
formation. But this information is 
of a special: order 

For one thing, it is information 
about something we are to be con- 
cerned with all our lives. Sight and 
hearing lose their edge, the muscles 
soften, even the most gallant of our 
glands at last surrenders. But the 
palate may persist in glory almost 
to the very end. Indeed the greatest 
gourmets alive are elderly men and, 
lessfrequently,elderly women. Where 
is the tongue, the palate that is truly 
grown-up before thirty? The ability 
to enjoy eating, like the ability to en- 
joy any fine art, is nota matter of in- 
born talent alone, but of training, 
memory and comparison. Time 
works for the palate faithfully and 
without fee 

Furthermore, the alimentary canal 
contains the only stream that flows 
through all history and geography, 
laving banks on which cluster those 
works that mark man at his most 
civilized. Take a simple thing like 
mealtimes. Why do Englishmen, and 
many of us, dine at &, whereas in 
1780 they dined at 4 P.M.? How did 
lunch and afternoon tea start, for 
they are inventions no less than the 
gasoline motor and the postage 
stamp? What have been the varied 
transformations of supper? The an- 


swers to these seemingly trivial 


questions involve the status of 


women, the history of the theater, 
the evolution of the middle-class 
businessman—a whole world of 
social change and growth. You will 
learn all about it in an urbane and 
curious volume called Movable 
Feasts by Arnold Palmer 

Exact information on everything 
from soup to nuts 1s to be found in 
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André Simon’s monumental Concise 
Encyclopaedia of Gastronomy—but 
also information on how many other 
things! For Simon, now seventy- 
seven and long may he digest, is, like 
many of his kind, a fair enough 
scholar in half a dozen other fields 
that border on his own specialty. 
The same kind of wide-ranging cas- 
ual scholarship marks such works as 
Ainsworth-Davis’ Cooking Through 
the Centuries, tracing the British 
table (and in part our own) from its 
Stone Age to the present; or The 
Epicure’s’ Companion, by Edward 
and Lorna Bunyard, containing not 
only strong-minded judgments on 
such matters as the onion in human 


life but side remarks by a bevy of 


other experts on Danish and Indian 
food, the child as epicure, and so on 

But the books on my shelf that 
most invite re-reading are not those 
that convey information. They are 
those that tell me with the most can- 
dor what human beings have through 
the centuries felt and thought about 
eating. An amusing recent miscel- 
lany, again by the amiable André 
Simon (whose happy rubicundity is 
a glowing advertisement for the 
pleasures of the table), may be men- 
tioned. His Food is an olla-podrida: 
partly an anthology drawn from the 
works of other gastronomes, partly 
a mixed bag of information about 
cookery books, historic meals, the 
basic foods, and so on. | am grateful 
to it in particular for informing me 
that “First catch your hare” is buta 
careless misquotation. What Mrs. 
Hannah Glasse wrote in her Art of 
Cookery made plain and easy (1747) 
was ‘“Firstcase[i.e. dress] your hare.” 
1 am also indebted to it for a fine line 
from an obscure |7th-Century poet. 
It might well serve as the motto for 
these trifling remarks 


. the race 
Of those that for the Gusto stand. 


The self-conscious expert, the con- 
noisseur are, of course, bores; but 
the well-balanced amateur of food is 
almost always an interesting human 
being. P. Morton Shand’s A Book of 


Food, for example, is not only full of 


beautiful talk about beautiful edi- 
bles but full of beautiful prejudices. 
Shand on bread or sardines is as per- 
sonal and original as Hazlitt on men 
or books. 

I have never read a dull volume by 
a chef, unless it was ghost-written by 
a professional. Chefs, as writers, run 
the gamut from oddness to lunacy. 
For Epicures Only, for example, by 
Jean Conil, is gosh-awfully written 
and rather simple-minded, but it’s 


as full of eccentricity as an egg is of 


meat. An even more eccentric and 
completely delightful English gour- 
met is T. A. Layton whose Five to a 
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Feast deals, among other matters, 
with the author’s attempt to re-create 
on the identical spot in London a 
medieval banquet given for Edward 
111 and four other kings in 1363. It 
went off pretty well, too, though I'd 
rather not describe the menu. 

But perhaps | should close on a 
higher note and record my final be- 
lief that gastronomical writing at its 
best is almost as much touched with 
the spirit as the bread and meat and 
wine with which it deals. There are 
no gross foods, only gross feeders; 
and by the same token even the 
homeliest prose about food, pro- 
vided it be honest, can penetrate to 
the heart as do all words that deal 
with real things. A lordly dish of ter- 
rapin—or good bread and cheese 
can be as uplifting as any landscape, 
and more so than many works of 
art at which we are bid to “Oh!” and 
“Ah!” I have yet to meet the man 
who, with a good tournedos Rossini 
inside him, was notthe finer for it, the 
more open to virtuous influences. 
“Asparagus,” Charles Lamb says 
softly, “inspires gentle thoughts,” 
and even to read about such thing 
cannot fail, gentling our thoughts, 
to purify our spirits. 


Next month Mr. Fadiman continues 
his gastronomic discussion with an essay 
on the literature of drink.—ED. 
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Sex is sexier and art 


is artier in those wonderful 


ltalian Movies 


by Al Hine 


The metropolitan stenographer who only 
a few years ago might have been trying her 
best to look like Ava Gardner has now 
taken to rumpling her formerly carefully 
coifed locks, painting her lips in something 
closer to a sneer than a pout, wearing the 
sweaters outgrown by her younger sister, 
and even leaving her girdle home in the 
bureau drawer. To the student of social be- 
havior, this signifies neither mass insanity 
nor a breakdown of our morality. The an- 
swer, in two simple words, is: Italian films 
The Italian film industry, which startled 
movie-goers immediately after World War 
Il by bringing to the screen such classics 
and near classics as Open City, Paisan and 
The Bicycle Thief, has proved anything but 
a nine-days’ wonder. It has grown both in 
quantity and in technical polish, and if it 
hasn't turned out an Open City every year, 
who has? Italian films have become in- 
creasingly familiar and important. No 
longer are they a specialized “art theater” 
taste. The truck driver, not just the esthete, 
can smack his lips over the ellipsoidal 
charms of Gina Lollobrigida. And TV 
comics Caesar and Coca can satirize Italian 
films to their audience of millions with- 
out worry that the point will be missed. 
To most Americans, the primary char- 
acteristic of the Italian film is probably its 
lack of inhibition regarding sex. It may be 
deplorable that this is so, but it can’t be de- 
nied that sex bait pulled more people to 
see Open City than if the picture had been 
presented dead-pan as a stark but moving, 
almost documentary story of Italians under 
the German yoke. Ditto most of the adver- 
tising and publicity for Paisan. And then 
Bitter Rice came along and Silvana Man- 
gano made exaggeration in claims of sex ap- 
peal not only unnecessary but impossible. 
Bitter Rice was actually a more than 
usually socially conscious film about 
women workers in Italy’s rice fields. To 
support its message, it needed, of course, a 
plot and some ‘romantic lure. And the ro- 
mantic lure ran clean away with the picture 
For every viewer who carried away a shred 
of indignation over conditions in the rice 
fields, several thousand carried away only 
the image of Miss Mangano sloshing 


Continued on Page 14 


Six good reasons why America has taken Italian 
films to its bosom: top to bottom, Anna Magnani 


Gina Lollobtigida, Silvana Mangano, 


Varina } lady, Alba Arnova and Rossana Podesta, 
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lhe Lord Mayor of London, in his gilded coach, during the Lord Mayor's Show. This brilliant pageant of British 


life takes place every November—and it’s symbolic of the ceremony you can see almost any day in Britain. 


Queen Elizabeth, followed by Prince Philip, on her way to the Horse Guards Parade for the splendid ceremony 


of “Trooping the Colour.’ This stirring spectacle is held every June in honor of the Queen’s official birthday. 
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Good news for everyone 
who saw the Coronation 
on Television 


If you spend your vacation in Britain this year, you will see the 


same kind of pomp and pageantry every day. It’s all part of the 


daily scene in the New Elizabethan Age. 


rP.ELEVISION and film coverage of the Coronation made 

the glory and greatness of present-day Britain seem 
very real to millions of Americans. Some were surprised to 
find themselves so deeply moved. Many wept. 

What few Americans realize is that they can see the same 
kind of “pomp and circumstance”’ almost every day, if they 
visit Britain in this New Elizabethan Age. 

Britain is her brilliant self again. The scarlet uniforms, the 
jingling cavalry, the grandeur and the gaiety are back — an 
irresistible magnet to any American with a sense of history 
and an appreciation for showmanship in the grand manner. 

~ + + 
It costs incredibly little to visit this land of hope and glory 
nowadays. A tourist-class round-trip ticket by air or sea is 
under $500—even less during the thrift season. And the 
favorable rate of exchange helps keep the cost of travel 


amazingly low. A fortnight of sight-seeing can cost you less 
than $200. 

Food rationing is virtually at an end, and British cooking 
has improved out of all knowledge. (You can get a magnifi 
cent roast beef dinner in scores of ancient hostelries for 
about $1.00 
the meat. ) 

You will come back laden with plunder 
mere sweaters, tweeds, china, silver, leather goods 


and no strong sauces to mask the quality of 


antiques, cash 
bought 
at prices that will make your stay-at-home neighbors green 
with envy. And the memories of your trip will last a life 
time— memories of a New Elizabethan Age, of scarlet an! 
gold, of a great renaissance, of a friendly people who sp 
your language! 

Talk to your Travel Agent about it, and meanwhile mail 
the coupon for illustrated literature 


Highland piper welcomes sisitors to Scotland, You can meet 


colorful figures like him everywhere you travel in Britain. 


Uritish Pravel Association, Box OH 
New York 17, N.Y. 


336 Madison Avenue, 
Please send me: 


(1) Royal Palaces in Britain 


Calendar of bvents 


Name 
Address 
City Jom 


My Travel Agent ix 


Our Two Weeks in Britain 


These Life Guards rode in the Sovereign's Escort during the Coronation. You can see them 
almost every day, changing guard in Whitehall—a spectacle that will hold you spellbound. 
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Continued from Page 11 

about in extra-short, extra-tight 
shorts and a well-filled sweater. Miss 
Mangano let her sex hit the movie 
audience without any of the popular 
barriers or trimmi.gs—kittenish- 
ness, fancy dress, careful maquil- 
lage—long considered essential by 
Hollywood and most other film 
capitals. And the panic was on. 

The study and appreciation of the 
Italian film continued to be the do- 
main of some critics and esthetes, 
but the majority of movie-goers now 
substituted for this the discovery 
and appreciation of the Italian film 
siren, as personified first by Silvana 
Mangano, then swiftly by a host of 
her nubile compatriots—Gina Lol- 
lobrigida, Eleonora Rossi-Drago, 
Silvana Pampanini, Cosetta Greco, 
Lucia Bose, Antonella Lualdi, Ros- 
ana Podesta, Alba Arnova, Marina 
Viady, and others. 

Another non-artistic but still po- 
tent factor went to work. American 
companies began making movies 
abroad to take advantage of blocked 
currency. Italy played host to many 
of them, and some of the Italian 
beauties plaved hostess to U.S. film 
stars. Thus Americans grew used to 
seeing the names of Roman charm- 
ers in gossip columns, and the new 
names quickly became part of the 
folklore of current glamour. 

Although postwar Italian movies 
definitely had sex appeal from the 
beginning, it’s doubtful if they 
would have survived on this lure 
alone. They also had more dur- 
able qualities of honesty and sim- 
plicity which were sometimes lack- 


ing in the slicker products of 


our own studios. Without the 
necessity of protecting large invest- 
ments that can hamper Hollywood 
companies, without Hollywood's 
censorship hurdles, without the fear 
of departure from tried stereotypes, 
the Italian film makers could aston- 
ish and please almost by their very 
naiveté. In addition, austerity of the 
immediate postwar years forced 
economy upon them. They couldn't 
substitute money for imagination 
since the money wasn’t there. For- 
tunately, the imagination was and 
gave us some fine pictures. 
Rossellini made his name in those 
years. Vittorio de Sica took the 
simple story of a workman whose 
bicycle had been stolen and trans- 
formed it, in The Bicycle Thief, into 
a moving and exciting film. War and 
its aftermath still preoccupied Ital- 
ian film makers when their U.S. 
counterparts were working mostly 
on the theory that people wanted 
only to forget about the war. So 
films like Zampa’s To Live in Peace 
and Shoeshine (de Sica again) had 
little real competition in their field. 
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If there was any single keynote of 
the Italian film at this time, it was 
naturalism. The human face, as 
against the star face, was redis- 
covered. Realism of people and real- 
ism of background came into their 
own. Because of this realism, prob- 
lems that might have seemed too 
simple or trivial to movie mak- 
ers suddenly became convincing on 
the screen. In an important sense, 
naturalistic Italian films gave the 
movies back to the people, on the 
screen as well as in the audience. 

This combination of naturalism, 
frank social exploration and sex is 
stillat work. Take Rome, / 1] o’ Clock, 
a film directed by the same Giuseppe 
de Santis who was responsible for 
Bitter Rice. The subject is. still 
women at work, this time not in rice 
fields but in Rome, and the focal 
point of the story is the collapse of a 
Stairway under the overcrowding 
weight of girls competing to answer 
an ad for a job. The sociological 
components—unemployment, care- 
lessness in allowing the rickety stair- 
way to go unrepaired—are real, and 
the searching into the lives of the 
girls is acid in its directness, yet 
sympathetic. Rome, 1/1 o Clock is 
not a great movie, but it is a healthy 
contrast to the too frequent depic- 
tion of the film stenographer as a 
girl who somehow lives in a $500-a- 
month apartment and has no prob- 
lem except to get the boy. 

As in Bitter Rice, de Santis clothes 
or unclothes his social problem 
with sex appeal to entice his audi- 
ence. A goodly area of feminine 
charm is exposed among the tum- 
bled victims of the stairway collapse, 
and allure through the rest of the 
picture is not veiled. Yet because 
this sex appeal is frank and believ- 
able, generally unheightened by 
perfectionist make-up and couturier 
costuming, it is less offensive as a 
lure than the same familiar trick in 
many American films. 

Italian frankness and honesty are, 
of course, by no means limited to 
sex appeal. The use of children, to 
take one example, has been, as in 
most French and a few British films, 
considerably more convincing than 
in most American pictures, though it 
seems to have made its influence felt 
on some of our own recent produc- 
tions. Such excellent movements 
away from Shirley Templedom as 
Member of the Wedding and Little 
Boy Lost owe at least a little to the 
fact that some Italian films had 
proved that children can be com- 
pellingly interesting without being 
excessively “cute,” nor do such child 
actors need to tap dance or to carol 
popular song hits. 

Another realm in which Italian 
lack of pussyfooting is notable is 








the political. Despite our own in- 
vestigative thunders, Italy lives much 
closer to the real dangers of com- 
munism than we do, lives in a still- 
continuing struggle for political 
power between the communist party 
and the parties of democracy. Be- 
cause of this, the Italian knows that 
communism must have some ap- 
peal—he does not believe that all his 
fellow citizens who vote communist 
are either devils or total dupes—so 
his filmic presentation of political 
struggles seems more firmly based on 
reality than many of our own honest 
yet unbalanced polemics. 

However disillusioned he may be 
with the Kremlin, the Italian film 
maker has not forgotten the impor- 
tance of the far-left underground in 
opposition to fascism, or its continu- 
ing allure to the politically unsophis- 
ticated. This knowledge and the cour- 
age to present it make for anticom- 
munist strength, not weakness. 

The Little World of Don Camillo 
and its sequel, Return of Don Camillo, 
treat with humor the struggle be- 
tween a communist leader and a vil- 
lage priest. Some stout patriots ob- 
ject to the fact that in these films the 
Red mayor is presented as a human 
being who sometimes captures the 
sympathy of the audience. This very 
humanity and the humor seem to me 
much more effective weapons against 
communism than the all-black de- 
piction of any enemy of democracy 
as a monster so improbably evil as 
to strike no chord of real danger in 
the viewer's mind and heart. 

The Italian film has been moving 
in other directions too. The success 
abroad of some of the first postwar 
Italian films, the influx of American 
movie companies spending their 
blocked dollars, above all the vision 
of a world market have kept Italian 
movie makers from becoming typed 
with the documentary or the social 
fable. Some movie-goers mourn this, 
fearing a trend to trash, but it seems 
a healthy development. Art should 
be international, not narrowly re- 
gional, and if an Anna, starring Sil- 
vana Mangano with dubbed English 
dialogue, could just as easily have 
come out of Hollywood starring 
Susan Hayward, this does not mean 
the end of realism or native charm. 

Experimental and realistic film 
making goes on apace in Italy. Al- 
most all the same directors and stars 
who won praise in the mid-1940's 
are still active and making the same 
exciting brand of picture. Zavattini, 
who wrote most of the de Sica films, 
and a corps of directors are presently 
engaged in a film series under the 
general title of The Spectator. In 
much the same manner as Balzac’s 
Human Comedy in literature, this 
will embrace all phases of life in a 





number of episodic films. The first 
Love in the City, has six 
episodes. It would be difficult to 
think of a project more in keeping 


feature, 


with all that was fine about the post- 
war wave of Italian films. 
Meanwhile, the Italians show a 
not necessarily unhealthy interest in 
color and the spectacle, in Italo- 
American, Italo-French, -English, 
even - Turkish and -Egyptian produc- 
tions. The Don Camillo films were a 
French-Italian enterprise, the de Sica- 
Selznick Terminal Station American- 
Italian. Coming up is the Kirk 
Douglas-Silvana Mangano U/ysses 
(in color and 3-D) and a list of titles 
for full-blown color and tinsel spec- 
tacles like Helen of Troy, Judith and 
Holofernes and The Sack of Rome. 
As evidence ihat color and inter- 
national co-operation need have no 
deleterious effect in film making, 
there is The Golden Coach, a French- 
Italian production in which the great 
Anna Magnani speaks her lines in 
English (no dubbing) supported by a 
cast of French, English and Italian 
actors, and directed by Jean Renoir, 
son of the great French painter, and 
himself (The River, The Southerner) 
The 


Golden Coach is a captivating and 


one of our greatest directors 


colorful yarn in Commedia dellarte 
spirit 

As for the encroachment, or co- 
operation, of other nationalities 
upon the Italian film scene, it can 
hardly be considered harmful. The 
strength of the Hollywood product, 
which has enabled it to hold the 
world film market these many years, 
came from no narrow chauvinism 
but from the combined efforts of 
native Americans and Hungarians, 
Greeks, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Russians, Englishmen, and so on. 

I don’t expect that every big color 
picture to come from Italy will be 
another Golden Coach, any more 
than I expect that every black-and- 
white, 100% Italian film will be an- 
other Open City, or even a Bitter 
Rice. | do expect continuing excite- 
ment and interest from Italian films. 

Last year out of 150 films pro- 
duced in Italy some fifty came to the 
United States 
bucket 
in this country, but the influence of 
this small drop is the real tribute to 
Italian vitality and originality. 

I won't 


This is a small drop 


in the of films exhibited 


attempt to assess the 


major causes of this influence, 
whether it’s the tousle-headed siren, 
the unflinching realism, the new 
trend toward glamour. All of them 
can be good and important and, 
much as I admire naturalism, | am 
also looking forward to watching 
Silvana Mangano as a green-haired 


Kirk 


THE END 


Circe work her wiles on 


Douglas’ Ulysses. 


William Bendix says 
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The New Somerset Maugham 
oO 


He no longer roams the world; the world 


travel tales, still the suave, sharp wit 





Dogs, Ching and Mark, pause 
to catch a breather 
after a walk with the author. 


comes to see him now, and finds him more gracious, 


more contented, but still the supreme spinner of 


by NOEL BARBER 





At eighty, Somerset Maugham, one of the 
greatest travel-story tellers in the world, and 
one of its more intelligent travelers, has settled 
down to enjoy his late years in a house so full of 
memories that he can travel from his armchair 
to almost any quarter of the globe. This is a new, 
a changed, a more contented “Willie” Maugham, 
whose life has been a pattern as rich and varied 
as the Oriental carpet he brought home from 
India, as exciting as the Chinese idols he dis- 
covered in Peiping, as colorful and breath- 
taking as the priceless “glass” Gauguin he 
carried through the jungle to Papeete 


He lives in an exquisite villa in the south of 


France. The house is called the Villa Mauresque, 
and it lies on the tip of Cap-Ferrat between Nice 
and Monte Carlo. It is long and white, with views 
that embrace the blue Mediterranean on either 
side. It is an expensive establishment with the 
best of everything, as befits a highly successful 
author whose sales have now passed the thirty- 
million-copy mark. Here the world comes to see 
Maugham instead of Maugham going to see the 
world. Here he lives a life as full, as profitable 
and certainly as enjoyable as he did when he was 
younger 

Villa Mauresque is no island of retreat, nor has 
Maugham, always cynical of life, become a dis- 
illusioned recluse. In the last few years he has 
mellowed, has become more companionable. He 
takes scrupulous care of his health, and lives by 
an exact timetable. Because of his careful routine 
he has the energy to enjoy the daily luncheon or 
dinner parties, and, frequently, to have friends 
ensconced in the eight guest rooms. He likes to 
reminisce, and, in his slightly pained voice, with 
his meticulous choice of words, he will tell the 
stories of objects in the house, transporting his 
guests to the places he found them 


He works every morning and nothing is al- 
lowed to interfere. Not even his closest friend 
mounts the twisting dark stairs to the study he 
has built on the roof. He writes here on a long, 
old refectory table, surrounded by books—not 
the books you see downstairs in his forty-foot 
living room, but reference books, stocks of his 
own works, his manuscripts, atlases, guide books. 

From above the tops of two symbolic casuarina 
trees he can look across the broad blue sweep of 
the sea. He cannot see it as easily as he used to, 
for when he first started working here one whole 
wall of his study was a plate-glass window with an 
unimaginably beautiful view. 

‘But it interfered so much with my concentra- 
tion that I had it blocked up,” he says, and now 
the room has only two small windows facing the 
sea. There is a third piece of glass, a fragile treas- 
ure beyond price. This is the only picture left in 
the world that Gauguin painted on glass and 
Maugham found it while he was hunting material 
for his novel The Moon and Sixpence, which was 
based on the life of Gauguin. 

When he arrived in Papeete, Maugham heard 
rumors of pictures that Gauguin had painted on 
glass in a native hut in the hills. Apparently the 
artist had been taken ill, had stayed in the hut to 
convalesce and, having no canvases at hand, had 
amused himself by painting on two windows and 
the glass-paneled door of a small veranda. 

Maugham searched the jungie for days until 
finally he found the hut, a roughly built shack and 
veranda built on pilings. He jumped out of his 
car and ran across the kampong, which was 
swarming with children playing in the dirt. Half 
a dozen children were on the veranda, scratching 
the glass windows, tracing their own designs on 
the dried paint of Gauguin. Even as Maugham 


climbed the steps, Continued on Page 18 
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Continued from Page 16 

one child reached up and tried to 
scratch paint off the glass door. Two 
of the Gauguins had gone forever, 
completely scratched away. Begging 
the children not to touch the door, 
Maugham started haggling des- 
perately with the owner of the shanty 
and finally a price was agreed upon. 
He paid on the spot in cash. With the 
help of a friend, he took the door off 
its hinges and carried it to the car. 
Maugham propped 
it up in the back seat, 
where he sat holding 
it steady all the 
bumpy way back to 
Papeete. 

“There I sawed off 
the bottom half of 
the door,” Maugham 
explains, “and then 
more or less carried 
the sheets of glass in 
their frames all the 
way back to San 
Francisco, across the 
United States and to 
Marseilles.’ He had the painting in- 
stalled as one of three windows of his 
study, but the sun began to fade the 
colors, so now he has bricked up the 
back of the window to keep the sun 
out. 

Maugham has a fine collection of 
paintings, particularly of the French 
Impressionists, and he is passion- 
ately fond of them. Many a time I 
have seen him standing silently be- 
fore one, completely absorbed, 
studying the details he must have 
seen thousands of times. 


When Maugham has finished his 
morning's work and guests are hav- 
ing cocktails before lunch (served 
exactly at one) he ts likely to take 
newcomers on a brief conducted 
tour of his paintings. Since he has a 
sly sense of humor, he always con- 
ducts them around in such a way 
that they finish up in the dining room 
where he has hung one of the most 
exciting paintings he possesses. It is 
a Toulouse-Lautree of a crouching 
nude man polishing a stone and it ts 
exciting because it is completely un- 
like any other Lautrec. This is 
doubtless the reason it was Lautrec’s 
favorite painting and one he reso- 
lutely refused to sell during his life- 
time. Maugham picked it up from 
the family after the painter's death. 

Maugham invariably asks first- 
time guests to study the painting 


intently, offering as bait a reward of 


fifty dollars to any one who can 
name the artist. One day recently a 
young American student turned up 
at the tront door of the villa and 
asked if he could see the writer. 
Maugham was not feeling well that 
day and when his secretary-com- 
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panion, Alan Searle, told the Amer- 
ican so, the visitor said: “O.K.! 
I'm in Paris studying art. If I can't 
see the great man, can I see his 
paintings?” 

Searle readily agreed and they 
Started the procession so many 
Maugham fans have made —through 
the Pissarros, Picassos, the savage 
Graham Sutherlands, the Monets, 
and finally into the dining room to 
see the Toulouse-Lautrec. 

“I remember well,” 
says Alan, “feeling 
secretly amused when 
| offered him the 
usual fifty dollars 
The American turned 
straight round after 
a cursory glance at 
the painting and said, 
“Well sir, if you really 
mean your bet you'd 
better put your hand 
in your pocket. Any- 
body can see that 
there’s only one man 
who could have 
painted a head like that. Toulouse- 
Lautrec.”” 

Searle was forced to admit he 
didn’t have fifty dollars on him. 

“O.K.,” said the American stu- 
dent cheerfully, “Ill settle for a free 
lunch and two autographed copies 
of the maestro’s books.” 

The young student was only one 
of thousands of Americans who 
have made the pilgrimage to the 
Villa Mauresque. Even though it is 
tiring meeting strangers, Maugham 
enjoys it. He has become more ap- 
proachable as he has mellowed with 
age, and anybody who is sincere is 
sure of getting past the front door 

Most of the visitors cause little 
trouble and | have never seen any 
“incidents” as the French call them, 
but there have been exceptions. The 
American fleet put in at nearby 
Villefranche last year, and as Searle 
was taking an afternoon stroll he 
saw three American sailors who 
asked the way to Maugham’s villa 

Searle took them back with him 
At first Maugham was a trifle crotch- 
ety, but the Americans were so ob- 
viously delighted to be there that 
before long he thawed out. When 
the sailors had gone, Maugham 
turned to Searle and said, “I think 
your friends were quite pleasant. | 
liked them.” 

Half an hour later Maugham 
walked out into the garden and said 
to Searle in his most pained voice, 
“Alan, I've changed my mind. | 
don’t like your friends at all.” He 
paused a moment, then added, 
“They stole all my fountain pens.” 

A month or so later three letters 
arrived, which Maugham describes 

s “the nicest bread-and-butter let- 





ters | ever received.” They were from 
the sailors. Each one thanked him 
warmly for his hospitality, praised 
his work, and added: 

“Please forgive us for stealing 
your fountain pens. We just couldn't 
resist taking souvenirs and you'll be 
glad to know we're writing these 
letters with them.” 

Souvenir hunters, fortunately, 
can’t take the big treasures of the 
house—like the twenty-foot Picasso 
that hangs in the hall. It is a new 
acquisition with which Maugham 
is delighted, partly because of the 
way he acquired it 

Some time ago when Maugham 
was in America he did a series of 
TV shows. They were such a suc- 
cess that, after his return to France, 
the sponsors asked if he would do 
some more. Regretfully Maugham 
said he didn’t feel like making the 
trip back across the Atlantic but 
added, almost as an afterthought, 
that if the producers cared to come 
and spend a week end with him in 
France, he would be delighted to be 
at their service 

“Americans really are a remark- 
able people,’ Maugham chuckled. 
“I hardly seemed to have finished 
writing them before they had char- 
tered two aircraft and flown the 
Atlantic. For two days we worked 
incessantly. Really, extremely hard 
work—but, since the result was 
the large Picasso, | suppose one can 
say it was worth it.” 

Like all prima donnas, Maugham’s 
“retirement” keeps cropping up but 
he says he has no intention of retir- 
ing. He loves work, and he is able 
to keep on because of the care with 
which he husbands his energies 

Life is simple (Simple, com- 
ments Maugham acidly, “and slightly 
more expensive than New York.”’) 
and starts with breakfast in bed at 
eight every morning, followed by 
the newspapers until nine, when 
he takes his bath in his rather 
small but highly individual bath- 
room. The bath rug was designed 
for him by his old friend Matisse, 
and the whole room is ringed by a 
collection of brass-and-black Afri- 
can idols including two large nudes 
affectionately referred to as “Mum 
and Dad.” 

After the bath there is a walk 
round the garden with Alan, then 
writing until lunchtime. Whatever 
else happens, Maugham always has 
a twenty-minute nap after lunch 
(no more, no less) then swims or 
walks according to season before 
tea at five. He reads books in Eng- 
lish, French or German until seven, 
Cocktails 
are at 7:30, dinner 7:45. Bed at ten 
sharp, after canasta, bridge or 


then dresses for dinner 


music. It is this precise timetable 


that enables him to remain so vig- 
orous 

His biggest problem now is his 
fan mail and not all letters are simple 
requests for signed books. Many fans, 
believing Maugham to be wise and 
mellow with experience, come up 
with much more formidable re- 
quests. Here is one example: 


Dear Mr. Maugham. 

You are a man who has had a great 
experience of life and that is why I'm 
writing to ask your help. | am very 
much in love with a man and | beg you 
to advise me 

(a) How can I get the man, and 

(b) How can I keep him? 

Yours sincerely, 


Mr. Maugham replied crisply: 


Dear Madam: 
(a) The best way to get your man is 
to be sexually attractive: and 
(b) The best way to keep him ts to be 
sexually satisfactory. 
Yours truly, 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 


“IT remember another letter,” 
Maugham told me. “A cigar firm in 
Havana wrote with the remarkable 
request that | should write them five 
short stories, each one 200 words 
iong, using cigar smoking as the 
theme.” 

The tirm asked Maugham what 
his fee would be and the amount he 
quoted must have been very large, 
for the cigar firm wrote that they 
considered it exorbitant. Maugham 
replied that since he had never writ- 
ten before for advertising purposes, 
this was in a sense a virginity for 
him 

“All my lady friends tell me that 
virginity is a pearl beyond price,” 
he added, “so | am sure you will 
appreciate that even for me _ the 
price must be high.” He heard no 
more from them. 


Maugham gets a great kick out of 


the “acid comment” and ts a past 
master of the two-edged phrase 
There was & maharaja who came one 
day to the villa for lunch, extremely 
despondent about the future of 
India 

murmured 
Maugham. “It must be very difficult 


“I sympathize,” 


nowadays % 

“It certainly is,” sighed the Indian 
potentate. “Things are going very 
badly indeed. Quite frankly, we 
don't know where we are. We don't 
really know whether we'll have a 
fortune of three hundred million 
dollars or two hundred million, or 
even, his voice sank to a whisper, 
“only a hundred million.” 

Maugham, with a straight face, 
murmured solicitously, “if you 
have only a hundred million, Your 
Highness will really have to econo- 
mize, won't you?” 
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“Oh! I’ve started already,” replied 
the maharaja gloomily. “I always 
used to put fifteen thousand dollars 
each way on a horse when I went 
to the races. Now I only bet five 
thousand.” 

Maugham is an inveterate col- 
lector, both of people and of objects. 
People are his stock in trade, ob- 
jects provide him with his memories. 
Wherever he has gone he has picked 
up souvenirs so that the Villa 
Mauresque is filled with priceless 
treasures Ming horses from Pei- 
ping, bronze heads from Thailand, 
carpets from India, grotesquely 
carved birds from Borneo. And the 
treasures he has collected extend 
even to his garden—and his food. 

His gardens are the loveliest I 
have seen in the South of France. 
There are nine acres of paths and 
flower beds and grass that is greener 
than any other on the Riviera. 

1 was admiring the seed-packet 
color of the lawns one morning as 
we were taking a_ constitutional 
when he told me how he got them. 

“For years | had a job getting 
really beautiful lawns in this dry 
climate,” he said, “until | went to 
America and saw the wonderful 
green lawns that thrive there despite 
the beating sun of California.” 
Maugham eagerly bought seeds, and 
has regularly imported them ever 
since to keep his “American lawns” 
up to par 

Importing grass seeds was fairly 
simple, and Maugham was spared 
the problem of battling the customs 
inspectors. He has had to pay ex- 
tremely high duties on some of his 
treasures, but one of his trips 
through the customs had an unex- 
pected ending 

Maugham had arrived at Mar- 
seilles with twenty-two packing cases, 
on each of which Searle had painted 
the name Somerstt MAUGHAM in 
large black letters. Suddenly the 
customs man scratched his head, 
turned to the author and said, “Are 
you really Somerset Maugham?” 

Maugham admitted that he was. 

“Of course! You wrote Gone With 
the Wind, didn’t you?” 

Mr. Maugham didn’t feel it was 
the moment to deny that honor, so 
he gave a smile that might have 
meant anything 

“Ah! My favorite book!” cried 


the inspector. “We'll let you off 


easy.” 

When he returned to France after 
World War Il, Maugham found his 
lovely villa all but wrecked. Shells 
had torn vast holes in the house, and 
though he had stored most of his 
treasures, those things that had been 
left were looted. The garden was a 
jungle of weeds. Even his six dachs- 
hunds, each named after a Wag- 
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nerian character, had vanished. 
Maughan, horrified, walked up the 
drive, looking at the tangle and 
debris around him, then went in 
search of his gardener 

“Anxiously | asked him what 
had happened to the dogs,” said 
Maugham wryly. “He was an old 
friend, the gardener. His face fell, he 
looked sheepish and then, hardly 
knowing how to say it, he muttered 
two words only —‘Ate ’em.’” 

Maugham started the work of re- 
construction the next day, living in 
the local inn for three months until 
a couple of rooms were ready. Now, 
after years of getting it in order, he 
is happy again in his beautiful home. 
The great traveling days are over, 
but he can still travel from his arm- 
chair at a glance to left or right. He 
is kinder than ever before; though 
still sardonic, he is not so cruel. His 
later writings are warmer and more 
friendly, and though his opinion of 
the human race is not particularly 
high, he has discovered that some of 
its members are not so bad after all. 
Perhaps after restlessly traveling the 
world in search of a myth, he has 
found his philosophy at last. 

As I was taking my leave after the 
last week end I spent with him, he 
gave me the first volume of his 
three-volume edition of short stories 
and wrote the sardonic inscription: 
“Hoping you will read the next two 
volumes.” Opening it to a story 
called Honolulu, | found what may 
be the secret of the new and happier 
Somerset Maugham. At the start of 
Honolulu, he writes: 

“The wise traveller travels only in 
imagination. An old Frenchman... 
once wrote a book called Vovage 
autour de ma Chambre .... Insucha 
journey | could circumnavigate the 
globe. An eikon by the chimneypiece 
can take me to Russia with its great 
forests of birch and its white, domed 
churches. The Volga is wide, and at 
the end of a straggling village, in the 
wine shop, bearded men in rough 
sheepskin coats sit drinking. ... But 
my eyes fall on a piece of porcelain 
and | smell the acrid odours of 
China. | am borne in a chair along a 
narrow causeway between the padi 
fields. . . . In England, in London, 
there are certain afternoons in win- 
ter when the clouds hang heavy and 
low and the light is so bleak that 
your heart sinks, but then you can 
look out of your window, and you 
see the coconut trees crowded upon 
the beach of a coral island. 
Overhead the mynah birds are mak- 
ing a great to-do, and the surf beats 
ceaselessiy against the reef. Thos 
are the best journeys, the journeys 
that you take at your own fireside, 
for then you lose none of your illu- 


sions.” rHE END 
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GIBRALT 


AR 


by John Vernon Taberner 





The strongest fort on earth has the unexpected air of a Mediterranean playground, 


but it would be a big mistake for an enemy to conclude that The Rock has softened up 


GIBRALTAR 1s no place to be in a 
hurry. Its narrow streets are jammed 
with about every variety of traffic 
known to man. There are practically 
no sidewalks, so pedestrians take to 
the road, milling among trotting 
donkeys with side baskets that sprout 
small infants and mammoth loads 
of charcoal. Half-naked sun-browned 
men jog along pushing handcarts of 
ripe oranges and pineapples, and 
small boys in short pants weave in 
Through the 
little 
English cars dart about, miracu- 


and out on bicycles 


hopeless tangle numberless 
lously avoiding mayhem. “We have 


more cars, per capita, than you have 


Apes and tars are partners in The Rock's defense 


When the apes leave, legend says, Gib will 









in the United States,” Gibraltarians 
tell you proudly 

In spite of the snarl-up, it’s a 
No 
one gets excited, and everyone takes 
A Gibraltar lady bargains 
a quarter of an hour over a fish 


friendly, even leisurely crowd 
his time 


offered her from the tray a Spanish 
hawker carries from door to door 
She pokes it, holds it up by the tail, 
back 


finally buys it 


flings it with disgust, and 
Lean, swarthy char- 
acters swing with unhurried grace 
through the crowd, hauling drinking 
water on their backs at threepence a 
bucket. Smiling Lebanese and In- 
dian silk merchants lounge outside 
long 


their narrow 


Stores enticing you 
to come in. English- 
women in low-heeled 
shoes, with prim lit- 


tle hats, saunter into 


the Imperial Tea 
Rooms for a mid 
morning chat over 


coffee and hot milk 


Sailors of half a 
dozen different na- 
vies bang through 


the swinging doors 
of saloons that offer 
luscious brunette 
entertainment and 
American-style jazz 
all day and night 
Gibraltarian families 
their 


wrought-iron 


sit on jutting 


bal- 
conies gossiping, or 


fall feeding bits of green 
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stuff to tiny singing birds that flutter 
about 
flashing scarlet, yellow and emerald 


on toy ladders and swings, 
green in the brilliant sunshine 

Such leisurely coziness 1s surpris 
ing, because your impression of Gr 
braltar coming in by sea is of an 
austere fortress. As you sail through 
the narrow strait that separates Eu 
rope from North Africa, with the 
shriveled brown cliffs of Spain on 
your left and the sleepy purple hills 
of Morocco on your right, you come 
suddenly upon the Mediterranean, 
and there stands Gibraltar, a gaunt, 
humped mountain of rock rising 
abruptly out of the sea and guarding 
There’s an air of no 


Rock 


great fortified town: it crouches, like 


the entrance 


nonsense about the and its 
a fierce mastilf ready to leap at the 
throat of any intruder. In the docks, 
huge battleships tower, destroyers 
line the quays, and aircraft carriers 
lie at anchor. Away to the left, on 
the neck of flat land joining Gibral 
tar to Spain, you see the airtield, 
R.A.I 


rolled out of their hangars always 


with bombers and fighters 


ready for action. Above the town 


you catch glimpses of ramparts 
hewn out of the steep sides and dis 


black 


a curious white 


appearing into” mysterious 
And there’s 


bare stretch that looks as if it ought 


holes 


to be a landing field, but can’t be, 
because it’s built at an angle. What 
ever it is, obviously the defenders of 
the Rock mean business 

So when 


town which climbs steeply up the 


you enter the walled 
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mountain you expect to find block- 
houses and armed patrols. Instead, 
there's not a rifle to be seen, and the 
throngs among the red-tiled houses 
and pink Spanish churches have an 


almost holiday nonchalance 


Gibraltar is an astonishing jumble 
of cultures. Seven hundred - years 
before Columbus, it was a thriving 
and luxurious Moslem town; then, 
in the 15th Century, the Spaniards 
ousted the Moors and remade it into 
1 Catholic city: two hundred and 
fifty years later the British gave it a 
third going-over. This makes for va- 
riety, and often an amusing incon- 
gruity. The pair of harbor police 
who march aboard your liner to in- 
spect passports have the pot-shaped 
high helmets of London bobbies 
strapped under their chins, but the 
faces beneath them would be more 
at home shouting “O/é!” ata corrida 
in Madrid. And it’s startling to have 
your driver, a round smiling gentle- 
man who ought to be behind a glass 
of sherry at a sidewalk cafe in Se- 
ville, answer you with the dignified 
“Yes, sir, quite so, sir,” ofan English 
family chauffeur of the old school. 

The British tinge is everywhere. 
Stores advertise themselves as Pa- 
tronized by Rovalty. Tea is served at 
all hotels and in offices at 4:30 daily 
In the taverns you hear the Cup Tie, 
the British soccer finals played at 
Wembley Stadium in London, hotly 
disputed over glasses of Bass’s ale 
All of Gibraltar’s 23,000 civilian in- 
habitants are British citizens. “And 
proud of it,” they are likely to add 

Which doesn't mean they are Eng- 
lish. The English contingent on Gi- 
braltar is something else again. 
About 2500 strong (in wartime, five 
to ten times that number), and com- 
posed of government officials, busi- 
ness executives, and navy, army and 
air force, it is the Rock’s social elite. 
To these English, Gibraltar is gen- 
erally a temporary residence or even 
a place of exile. As a rule, English 
and Gibraltarians don’t mix, and if 
they do, there’s apt to be an uncom- 
fortable atmosphere of condescen- 
sion. Across the whole length of the 
Rock, shutting off the upper half, 
which is a military reservation, is a 
barrier, and any inquisitive visitor 
who wanders up to investigate tt 1s 
likely to be startled by a guard pop- 
ping out from nowhere with a de- 
mand for credentials. This barrier is 
a symbol of life on the Rock. At the 
top are the English, the rulers, rather 
suff, patronizing, and = attaching 
much importance to social prece- 
dence and military rank. You meet 
them at the Rock Hotel and the 
Bristol and in the larger houses; you 
won't come across them in the Gi- 
braltarians’ homes. | asked a man 
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who emigrated to the United States 
and is now an American citizen, why 
he never went back to Gibraltar. “I 
don't like being made to feel a sec- 
ond-class citizen,” was his reply. The 
same man —he is almost forty — told 
me that in the presidential election 
he voted for the first time, and he 
meant the first time in his life. Gi- 
braltarians still have no effective 
vote. “Why are we the only people 
in Europe considered unfit for self- 
government?” ask’ the Gibraltar 
newspapers with indignation. 

This barrier between English and 
Gibraltarian makes the life a lonely 
one for the thousands of young 
British tommies who get sent out to 
Gibraltar. “Like it here?’ echoed 
one of them, shaking his mop of red 
hair as we sat over drinks in the 
sergeants’ mess one night. “Are you 
kidding? I haven't spoken to a girl 
in eighteen months.” 

Most tommies go over the border 
to Spain for their fun—casinos, bull- 
fights, drinks that start at five cents 
a shot, friendlier girls. The frontier 
is only a couple of miles from the 
town of Gibraltar; Algeciras, Ma- 
laga, Cadiz and Seville are within 
easy driving distance 

Most of Gibraltar’s food comes 
from Spain, as do domestic help 
(most families have at least one 
servant), dockworkers, store clerks, 
and the many itinerant street sellers 
who parade the town, crying ther 
wares with large round license tags 
dangling from their middles. Thir- 
teen thousand Spaniards come across 
the international highway every day; 
before sunrise, it is choked with 
laden donkeys, ancient bicycles, tat- 
tered men trundling carts, and gnarled 
old women toting bulging sacks 
Some have come from forty miles 
away. Not infrequently, the sacks 
and panniers go back at night with 
stull the police are interested in, and 
at the frontier some protesting crea- 
ture is from time to time hauled off 
to be stripped in a search for contra- 
band. Gibraltar is a free port: almost 
anything except explosives and —for 
some reason-—shaving brushes from 
Japan, may be imported. Since, with 
few exceptions, everything is duty- 
free, smuggling to Spain ts a profit- 
able, almost respectable occupation, 
indulged in (on a part-time basis) by 
a fair share of the population 

Relations between Andalusians 
and Gibraltarians are cordial. The 
same cannot be said of relations 
between their governments. Gibral- 
tar has been in British hands since 
1704; on August fourth of that year 
the English took advantage of the 
Spanish War of Succession to seize 
it, and though the Spanish later 
signed a treaty officially relinquish- 


Continued on Page 26 























Even if you're an experienced traveler, you'll be amazed at the luxury, 
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A MAINE VACATION 


SOMETHING TO WRITE HOME ABOUT! 


. « « to let you know that Doug, the children and myself are enjoying 
our Maine vacation tremendously. We have the cutest cottage all to 
ourselves and our meals are served in a central dining room. And what 
meals! This Maine air sure sharpens our appetites. I'll probably weigh a 
ton by the time I get home. The lake is practically at our doorsteps, and 
Stevey and Kathy never get tired of wading and playing in the sand. 


Oh, mother, I have to tell you about last Sat- 
urday night. We were invited to a real old- 
fashioned square dance, and did we have fun! 
The people who own the cottage where we 
are staying arranged for a baby sitter. Doug 
was kind of bashful at first, but these Maine 
people make you feel right at home. We've 
taken quite a few rides in the car, going on 


picnics and sightseeing trips. 


The other day we drove over to the coast, 
and the kids went wild seeing the ocean and 
the huge waves for the first time. We went 
for a boat trip up the coast and finally landed 
on an island right in the middle of the bay. 
We had one of those Maine clambakes with 
all the steamed clams, lobsters and just about 
everything else we could eat. Were we full! 


We plan to visit several summer playhouses this week where they put on 
Broadway productions. Doug has been fishing just about every morning, 
and the other day he caught a six pound landlocked salmon. We had it 


for supper that night. 


I could go on forever about Maine, but I'll save some of it to tell you 
when we get home. We've taken lots of colored pictures, and can’t wait 
until we see them. Well, have to close now. Doug and the kids send 


love and kisses to you and Dad. Love, 


MAINE VACATION 
PLANNING KiT 


Fill out the coupon and send 
for your free Maine Vacation 
Planning Kit. Start planning 
your Maine vacation now! 
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ing it, they have never been happy 
about a corner of their peninsula 
being foreign soil. They want it back, 
and for some time Franco’s Falan- 
gists have been demanding its re- 
turn. On August fourth, designated 
Gibraltar Day in Spain, youths 
march through the streets of Spanish 
towns carrying banners and shout- 
ing, while the Falangists light bon- 
fires on hilltops and deliver impas- 
sioned speeches on _ the 
Gibraltar 


impressed. “You won't find a single 


Gibraltarians are not 


Franco supporter in Gibraltar,” says 
one newspaper editor; “we may not 
be satisfied with the government we 
have, but we're right next door to 
Spain and we know what life under 
Franco means. We're not jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire!” 

Gibraltar is used to being a bone 
of contention. After passing through 
the hands of Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Greeks, Romans and Goths, 
it was seized by a Moorish chieftain 
named Tarig, who in A.D. 711 be- 
gan building the present fortress 
town, the first Moorish stronghold 
in Europe, and almost the last; not 
until 1462 did the Spanish finally oc- 
cupy it 

Tariq gave his name to the Rock; 
Gibraltar is a corruption of Jebel 


rape of 





Tarig and means Tariq’s Mountain. 
Before his time the Rock was known 
as Mount Calpe and it was one of 
the two famous Pillars of Hercules 

the other being Apes’ Hill across the 
strait in North Africa 
these Pillars sailed the long-oared 


Between 


galleys of the Phoenicians a thou- 
sand years before Christ. They went 
to trade for tin with the ancient 
Britons and they seem to have made 
a practice of burying their dead in 
Gibraltar’s caves. Archeologists have 
unearthed their bones there, along 
with the first known skull of Neander- 
thal Man. Theskull got passed around 
Gibraltar quite a while before any- 
one knew that it was a missing link 
in the chain of man’s evolution; in 
the meantime another had turned 
up in the Neanderthal Valley in 
Germany, and so Gibraltar missed 
out on the name. 

There are dozens of caves in the 
Rock, but the one visitors usually 
see is the New St. Michael's Cave 
“new” only in that it was recently 
discovered. Its entrance is a thou- 
sand feet above sea level, from which 
you descend into the heart of the 
Rock. You pass through lofty frozen 
halls, eerily still, with their ghostly 
crystalline hangings. If you strike one 
of the massive stalactites that glitter 
like diamond-encrusted pillars, it 
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It is not unheard of for a host to find a leftover guest amidst the debris 
In such situations, hospitality demands you do 
something to ease both the embarrassment and head of the unfortunate. 
For the morning-after malady, most experts recommend deep breath- 
.an open window, followed by an 
Then a pick-me-up is in order like tomato juice with 
several dashes of Angostura (Bitters is an excellent digestive aid) or, 
if he prefers a Hair of the Dog, try a sour 
lemon juice, 3 dashes of Angostura, | tsp. fine granulated sugar, well 
shaken and served with 2 ice cubes. One dose of the latter is sufficient; 
more only puts off till tomorrow the hangover he should be having today. 
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rings with the sound of a great bell, 
while other reverberate 
There are four main 
chambers, all lit by electricity, and 
containing a Gothiclike cathedral, a 
ghostly organ and an underground 
lake 


up from unseen depths, giving you a 


columns 
around you 


Mysterious air currents blow 
curious feeling—almost a smell of 
eternity 

The New St. Michael's Caves were 
formed by a vast subterranean up- 
heaval at least 200,000 years ago, say 
speleologists, but until 1942, when 
army engineers tunneling through 
the Rock came upon them, no one 
had ever seen them. The patterns and 
traceries are of unearthly beauty ; the 
flower grottoes gleam and sparkle 
like fairy palaces 

An interesting story which has yet 
to be proved is that the central chain 
of Gibraltar’s caves—which includes 
both the Old and New St. Michael's 
Caves—continues from the Rock 
under the sea right to North Africa, 
so that if a man knew how, he could 
walk 


other 


from one continent to the 
Numerous explorers have 
hacked their way deep into the Rock 
in an effort to discover this sub- 
marine passage, and in 1840, two of 
these hopefuls disappeared into Old 
St. Michael's Cave. No trace of them 
has ever been found, and naturally 


claims have been made that they 
stumbled on an outlet but were 
trapped under the sea. The Strait of 
Gibraltar is here a mere ten miles 
wide, and, indeed, at various times 
in the earth’s history the two conti- 
nents have been joined by a land 
bridge. Geologically, Gibraltar be- 
longs to North Africa and not to 
Spain, and there are caves like Gi- 
braltar’s with mouths at Tetuan, in 
Morocco 

Experts are inclined to doubt 
the existence of an underwater con- 
nection, however, because the tun- 
neling during the Second World 
War was so extensive, they claim, 
that any outlet would almost cer- 
tainly have been located. Old-timers 
disagree. If nothing else, they say, 
the apes prove the experts wrong 
“In our lifetime hundreds of them 
have left the Rock,” they tell you 
“If they didn’t get to Apes’ Hill by 
walking under the sea, then where 
did they go?” No one, they claim, 
has ever found traces of these mys- 
teriously disappearing animals 
no bones, no pelts, no skeletons. 

All in all, the apes are a peculiar 
lot. They are the only 
wild apes in Europe. No one knows 
how they got to Gibraltar, but the 
theory is that the Moors imported 
them from North Africa, where they 


or were 
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St. Petersburg is proud of its friends. From 
every state, from Canada and many foreign 
lands, they have come here, enjoyed their 
stay, and have gone back as ambassadors of 
good will for “‘The Sunshine City.” 
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@ New Departure places the 
brake where it belongs, at the 
wheel hub, as in automobiles 
Here, wheel eccentricity and 
wobble are not a problem 

frictional braking is 
controlled 
parts are sealed against 
weather and dirt. No external 
trappings to rattle, wear or 
get out of adjustment. Be 
sure the bike you buy has the 
original and best the New 
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Vagabond introduces a new cara- 
van style ... more complete, more 
beautiful and more spacious, 


Every quality feature which has 
made Vagabond the recognized 
quality leader is retained in these 
new mobile homes. 


Radiant floor heating, colored tile 
bath, indirect living room lighting, 
T. V. cabinet and traverse drapes 
all add to the spacious !uxurious- 
ness of these new Vagabonds. 

“A FREE color folder gives you, in pic- 
tufé and diagram, the full story of 
these homes. 
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still live in a natural state. “*Not so,” 
say the old-timers again, “they came 
under the sea through the caves, and 
were here before the Moors.” Recent 
research seems to indicate that at 
least the latter claim is correct 
Modern legend has attached itself 
to the apes. If they ever leave the 
Rock, it says, the British will be 
driven from Gibraltar. During the 
last war, this legend was put to the 
test. Gibraltar was seriously threat- 
ened and it was touch and go whether, 
if Hitler attacked from Spain, as 
Mediterranean 
The 
number of apes on the Rock was 
dwindling rapidly 


seemed likely, the 
watchdog could fight him off 


Gibraltar looked at each other in 
alarm. Was the legend coming true? 
Even Prime Minister Churchill was 
concerned; he sent his Colonial Sec- 
retary orders to build up the pack to 
twenty-four as soon as_ possible 
Hastily, the miserable remnants of 
the apes were swept up and carted 
off to a compound high up on the 
Rock, where they were imprisoned 
From 
North Africa females were imported, 


and watched day and night 


and a start was made to build up the 
pack; the strange disappearances 
ceased. 

Curiously enough, from that time 
the fortunes of the English on the 
Rock began to improve. That is fact, 
but what happened to the apes who 
disappeared, no one can explain to 
this day 

About forty apes are now main- 
tained in their compound on the 
Upper Rock. Because this is a mili- 
tary reservation and the apes have 
become Important People, it re- 
quires a permit from the army to see 
them, and it’s useless to take along 
peanuts because it’s now a punish- 
able offense for anyone to feed them 
except their keepers. This is a far cry 
from the good old prewar days. Then 
the apes were at liberty to scamper 
from one end of the Rock to the 
other. They feasted on whatever tit- 
bits the residents gave them or on 
what they could pilfer. Whenever a 
ship came in they would congregate 
in the Trafalgar Cemetery to chatter 
at the visitors and have their pictures 
taken: business in peanuts and candy 
was brisk. Now they are paying for 
their attempted desertion by living 
on a planned diet in a Welfare State 


The Trafalgar Cemetery is a shady 
spot with mossy green slopes and 
trailing shrubbery just outside the 
walls of the town. There, your guide 
will tell you, lie the bones of British 
saiiors who were killed at the Battle 
of Trafalgar, where, in 1805, Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson destroyed Na- 
poleon’s fleet and made England 
mistress of the Mediterranean. One 
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the Great Champagne 
of France 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


of the casualties was the admiral 
himself, but you won't see his name 
on any of the cemetery’s crumbling 
headstones. Tradition demanded that 
he be sent back to London to lie with 
the great in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
problem of what to do with him on 
the 
England was, however, a knotty one, 


thousand-mile sea journey to 
till some bright young officer sug- 
They filled Nelson's 
coffin with it, and home he went in 
his flagship Victory. 


gested rum. 


A little further up the mountain is 
the Rock Hotel, where most Amer- 
icans stay when they visit Gibraltar. 
It’s a tine modern hotel built into the 
side of the Rock and commanding 
a magnificent over the bay; 
charges run from $10 to $15 a day, 
including meals. Other hotels, such 
as the Bristol and the Grand, are 
cheaper, with adequate rooms and 
good food; there you pay from $4 to 
$8 daily, all included. Many of the 
guests are well-heeled British winter 
enjoy the 
semitropical climate, the abundance 
of food and the luxurious old-world 


view 


residents who come to 


service. You're quite likely to en- 
counter a Colonel Blimp type sitting 
in the rotunda of the Rock Hotel, 
slouched over a not-very-recent copy 
of the London Times—a_ peppery- 
red-nosed old buffer with 
bristling white 


looking, 
mustaches who un- 
expectedly rouses himself from his 
coma toclap his hands, shout “Boy!” 
at the waiter and demand a “‘stengah 
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before tiffin.” 

Amid such reminders of old-style 
| British imperialism, you may wonder 
| whether the Rock's defenders aren't 
| still living in the past. Gibraltar has 
withstood attack bows and 
arrows, battering rams and gun- 
powder, but the old 
watchdog fare against dive bombers 
and atomic artillery? 

Gibraltar than you 
think; it is probably the most mod- 
ern and most nearly impregnable 


from 


how would 
is stronger 


| fortress in the world. Starting early 
| in World War II, 6000 engineers and 

tunnelers spent two years hollowing 

out an amazing fortress far beneath 

the surface. The work has been going 
| onever since, so that now the Rock’s 
interior IS a Vast atomic-age strong- 
| hold withair-conditioned living quar- 
| ters for thousands of troops, hospi- 
| tals, all-electric kitchens and even 
| elevators and radio stations. Several 

years’ supplies of food and ammu- 
nition are stored underground, and 
| the Upper Rock bristles with cannon 
| and antiaircraft guns concealed at or 
about 200 
yards. Even the people of Gibraltar 


gasped in surprise at the unsuspected 


near the surface every 


strength of their fortifications when, 
in 1943, the British fired a feu de joie 
to celebrate the surrender of Italy. 
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While it lasted the Rock disappeared ; 
nothing could be seen but a blanket 
of smoke and colored tracer bullets. 

The Rock’s weak point is water, 
and has been ever since the Moors 
built the first fresh-water tanks there 
in the &th Century. The colony ts 
entirely dependent on rain, and to 
prevent this from rushing down the 
precipitous slopes into the sea, huge 
collecting areas have been hacked 
the 
Rock with trenches at the bottom, 


out of the limestone sides of 
from which the rainwater runs off 
into underground reservoirs. These 
flat white stretches of bare rock, in- 
cluding the one high up that looks 
like a crazily tilted landing field, are 
called water catchments. To store the 
water, the English have built great res- 
ervoirs in the heart of the Rock and 
giant storage tanks on a submerged 
sandbank off the eastern shore. Re- 
cently a new method of distilling fresh 
water from the sea has been perfected, 
and it looks as though the problem 
has at last been licked. 

The the water catch- 
ments cannot be seen from the town 


largest of 
itself. They are cut into the eastern 
flank of the Rock above a village 
called Catalan Bay, which is another 
side of Gibraltar in more ways than 
one. You drive through a long and 


and 


when you emerge you are in an ul- 


somewhat hair-raising tunnel, 


terly different world 
old 
vanished. Here ts a smiling, peaceful 


The growling 


Mediterranean watchdog has 


fishing village, nestled in a cove and 
gazing out across the Mediterranean. 
Flying fish skim like silver darts in 
on the 
tiny sandy beach a row of nets lies 


and out of the blue water; 
drying in the sun, while young men 
stripped to the waist sing catches of a 
traditional Genoese melody as they 
The inhabitants of 
Catalan Bay are of Italian origin and 


mend their sails 


among themselves still speak a Gen- 
oese dialect. They were imported in 
the [Sth Century asa bulwark against 
possible Spanish infiltration, and 
there they have stayed, a homogene- 
ous group. Except for this one spot, 
the eastern face of the Rock rises 
sheer out of the sea ina series of un- 
scalable cliffs and crags; the highest 
peak of all towers above the village. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
imagine that on this side the Rock ts 
Let 
an enemy approach, and the Medi- 


as defenseless as it is beautiful 


terranean idyll would be shattered 
soft underbelly” to Mr 
Churchill's Gibraltar. The old watch- 
dog may appear to be dozing, but 


one eye is very much open 


There is no“ 


The co- 
ziness 1s deceptive; what goes on un- 
derneath it is in deadly earnest. For, 
first and last, Gibraltar ts a fortress, 
and as such its business is primarily 
but war. 


not tourism, rHE END 
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Hares the best resting 
991? substitute hare 
ever been made 


*Contains MPG 





Wdobohis 


SUBSTITUTE 
wy SODIUM FRE 


NO MORE drab, zestless, individually 
prepared meals for you!! Use 
ADOLPH'S SALT SUBSTITUTE 
freely like salt in the family cook- 
ing. Acts and salt-seasons food like 
real salt in baking and cooking, 
plus enhancing natural food fla- 
vors. Prepare your own salt-free 
breads, salad dressings, and soups 
by using ADOLPH’S SALT SUB- 
STITUTE in place of salt 
NOW AT YOUR GROCERS in 1% ounce 
jars, or send $1.75 ($1.50 plus 25¢ 
postage) for large economy 
ounce jar to: Adolph’s 
Ltd., Dept. H-24, Los 
Angeles 46, California. 
Available inl 


5- 


S and Canada 


*(Mono Potassium Glutamate) A salt-free M.S.G. 














LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe 


Down 


is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and strong for 
long light 
and easy tocarry. Per- 
fectly An 
Old ‘Town is designed 
like a birehbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own, 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes and 


outboards, sailboats, dinghies, rowboats. 


trips, yet 


balanced. 





Glide- 





OLD TOWN CANOES 


i | Old Town Canoe Co., 172 Middle St., Old Town, Maine 


4 PLEASE SEND ME FREE « ATALOG 
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ot Address 

i City State 
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These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 
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! ' ! ‘ ‘ stn 
lak re. Mad Minder tut beat. 1916 
Mrs. Frank M. Chubb, 1122 Bell Rd., Bal 10, Md. 
Quanset Sailing aoe 
( ape 5 to 18 featuring daily sailing on 
‘ f P t i y. R . Te Crafts, Archery 
Riding led fee. 4 age er Adult Sailing School 
j ‘ { or Sm year ‘ stalow 


F. L ammatl, » South Orleans, Massachusetts 





Camp Cowasset 





fun for gir ipe Cod —all 
F Riding, archery, tennis, d 
ta uv ¢, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab- 
porn the Ages S16, 4 group 9th yr 
Catalog ” Goantes M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 





Fire Place Lodge 


Gsirls §-19 at Fast Hampton, I ° 

t, i ' Bay g. Swimming, Canoeing, Riding, 

1 ‘ it except Music. I e Art Dramatics 
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Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


120th Yeer. Successful preparation for all colleges 
Accredited. Non profit. Small classes. Personal in 
terest in each boy. Athletic teams for all, intramural 
& varsity eee band, glee club, rifle team 
camera club, et« rate Junior School grades 
3.8, housemother ae interests and 

Enter now. Catalog write 

Headmaster, Box 801, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Nation's Shrine” 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
Hy hool. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box Y)?, Role BY 
Basic COURSE 1.c. 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 
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Camp Red Fox 
bor x 4 5-15 
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\ . M Katharine Bartlett 
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Arnold Western Ranch 
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tor tr Nurse. Dietitian. Catalog 


C. H. Arnold, Dir, 164 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11, iil. 
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Write 
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Or. pt E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 $ State St., 
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COED SCHOOLS 


_The Bement School 
I> f for boys & girls 6-14 


r wg Preparat for sen dary 





Art & Pe al super m 
\ ‘ aes Katharine F. Bartlett and 
Mary Harriman Drexler, Directors, Box H, Deerfield, Mass. 





Solebury School | 


‘ t rN VA 1 Phila 
William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box L, New Hope, Pa. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 





Pine Manor Junior College 


I i ue : oO rd yr tie wlor 
nna gw Near B 
Carolyn Churchill, Dir. of Adm., Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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Franklin Technical Institute 
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Estoblished 1889 —ROTC 
18 Academy Avenue 
Cornwall -on-Hudson, N.Y. 

















EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob 
leme -euccessful college prepara 
tion and general education 

tests discover causes of difficul- 
thes and we (1) devise individual 
ized program to overcome difficul 
ties (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the ecience of 
tudy. Kuculiy 12; Enrollment 30; 445 years’ expersence 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY rresssnc.ine, 














Write 120 words per minute 


Age no obstacle — LOWEST COST 


Famous Speedwriting Short 
hand. No symbols; no ma a 
chines. Uses ABC's. Easiest to 


learn and use. Fast prepora 
tion for a better position and 
a sound, substantial future 
Nationally used in lead- 


ing offices and Civil Service; 


Secures Fine Position 
Atter Completing 
Course 


also by erecutives, students, When | heard about 
etc. 120 words per minute are “palpi asset 
50% FASTER than Civil Serv- at the simphoity of 
ice requirements. Over 200, yr Aagcay . singe 


000 taught by mail. The very cucdy, | was hired 


low cost will surprise you 


Typing available. 31st Year. than an ed me 
400 cities in Wetere Ecannot begin 





Schools in over 
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U. S. Canada, Cuba and | mage - alwrit 
Hawaii ing Mi Virwinia 

Collit 140 a” Rind 


Write for FREE Booklet to: 


a 7902-4, 55 W. 42nd &t., N.Y. x ® ting 
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College Properatery —Naval Training 





I eparate ws Tomes Kiver, NJ, 
t Petersburg ile y thee dited) Prepa 
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! it ! Is Suen r camp 
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Admiral f anvaget Academy 


Toms River, N.J 
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Delbarton School 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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On Lak x ical, intellectual 
moral st thw ae Thorough college prewaration 
\ \ Lewd p tra A Sart enior Haste 
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facilities. ¢ 21 Pershing Lane, Culver, indiana 
Kemper eens | School 
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TONKIN 4 


so much to watch for... 


so little to do... 











with America’s most advanced"“no shift" drive! 





In a stunning new Chrysler you can pass on the road more safely 

and in less time and distance. You can take steeper grades without taxing 

the engine. You can make light of traffic! That's because new Chrysler PowerFlite 
. most automatic of all no-clutch transmissions . . . is also the safest 

and most efficient. With but a single drive range to cover all road situations, 

it can multiply drive power over 400% . . . applying this tremendously 

responsive “drive” without lag, jerk, whine or click. This makes 

driving easier, smoother and safer by far, as your Chrysler dealer 


can show vou. Why not let him? 


The Power of Leadership is yours ina 


BEAUTIFUL CHRYSLER 














who 
and where 


\ who’s who 


of people on the go 


Sen. Moody. Gen. Newman 

e Getting Blair Moody to write the 
story on the United States Senate 
(see Page 56) is as fine a piece of 
casting as we have pulled off in a 
long time. Nobody ts better qualified 
to report the 
world’s most exclusive “gentleman’s 


authoritatively on 
club” than Mr. Moody, who has not 
only been a crackerjack Washington 
correspondent for upward of twenty 
vears but has also served as junior 
senator from Michigan from 1951 
o 1953. He was, very incidentally, 
erhaps the handsomest young sen- 
ior to appear on the floor since 
fames Stewart took office in Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington. 

Arthur Edson Blair Moody is a 
New Englander, born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, just 52 years ago. How- 
ever, it Was as a correspondent and 
columnist for the Detroit News that 
he first went to Washington in 1933. 
He has been there ever since, spend- 


Congress, on which he somehow 
manages to keep four congressmen 
from both parties reasonably short- 
winded and reasonably polite while 
they debate some currently burning 
issue. Only once on this program 
have tempers outweighed their nat- 
ural gentlemanliness; this happened 
three years ago when two light- 
heavyweight senators became so in- 
censed that at the end of the pro- 
gram they rose and started swinging 
at each other. Moody and a member 
of the panel, the late Senator Taft, 
quickly separated them. 

Moody’s show is nothing if not 
timely. In fact a few months back, 
when the program was televised on 
Wednesday nights, Moody at the 
last minute found himself without 
three of his panelists. A sudden roll 
call had sent them scurrying back 
to a late Capitol session, to vote 
in the Senate on the same subject 
they were to have debated with him. 

The other half of our senatorial 
reporting team is photographer Ar- 
nold Newman, who has made a fine 
name for himself in the past few 
years as a portraitist and as a slow 
man with a camera. Newman, who 
uses a bulky, old-fashioned view 
camera tor most of his work, ts a 
perfectionist who insists on taking 
literally hours to get his lights and 
his subjects exactly as he wants 
Since rarely 
known to sit still for more than four 


them. senators are 


seconds at a stretch, it becomes clear 





Vode rator Voody keeps lh mocrats and Republicans short winded on TI P 


ing much of that time in the Senate 
and around senators. When Moody's 
old and much-admired friend, Re- 
publican Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, died in April of 1951, Demo- 
crat Moody was appointed by Mich- 
igan’s Gov. G. Mennen Williams to 
After Blair 
Moody was defea'ed for the post 
(by a hair) in the 1952 landslide by 
Charles E. Potter, he resumed writ- 
bought 


fill the unexpired term 


ing, two newspapers in 


Michigan and is looking for more 
Moody is perhaps best known by 
the public for his lively Sunday- 


night television show, Meet Your 





that 
persuasive young man 


Arnold Newman is a_ highly 
To get the 
telling pictures in this issue, he 
firmly told his subjects what was 
required and booked each of them 
for long sittings. Sen. Lyndon John- 
son of Texas gave up most of a 


Mike Mon 
roney awhole Sunday afiernoon. And 


Sunday morning, Sen 


for the color shot of Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith (Page 61), Newman 
waited urtil ‘nighttime so that he 
could spread his lavish lighting 
equipment around the Senate Office 
Building and work undisturbed by 


tourists or quorum calls. So firm ts 


HHOOLTDAY 


Newman about his rights, that Lyn 
don Johnson now joshinely refers to 
him as “The General ” 
V.LP.’s 
Newman; 


Senators and other 
like Arnold 


recognize his genius 


not 
only they 
\s proof, con 
sider his remarkable scoop portrait 
of Vice-President Richard Nixon on 
Page 63. This picture, for which the 
Vice-President’s specific approval 
had to be secured, ts the first ever 
taken of the Senate chamber as seen 


from the Presiding Olficer’s chau 


One Woman’s New England 
Statford, 
moving, gentle account of a New 


@ Jean who wrote the 
England winter which appears on 
Page 34, is not a native New Eng- 
lander. However, her first novel was 
Boston Adventure, which was highly 
praised for its understanding of the 
New England scene and the New 
Actually, Miss 


Stafford is a writer who appears to 


England character 


have lived everywhere. Born in Co 
vina, California, she was raised in 
Colorado, went to colleg> there and 
at Heidelberg, taught in Missouri, 
moved to Boston in 1938, wintered 
in Maine in 1945 


and for various stretches, she has 


In between times 


lived and worked in Massachusetts, 
C onnecticut, 
York Crty 


universally 


Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Oregon, lowa and Ne 
Jean Stafford is almos 
considered one of the finest young 
American novelists and short-story 
writers. She has been the recipient 
of a Guggenheim Fellowship and an 
award by the National Institute of 
Letters. At the 
she is at work on her fourth novel, 
All in 
all, a busy writer and a talented 


Arts and moment 


a sequel to Boston Adventure 
as you will agree when you 


one, 


read New Eneland Winter 


One Man's Africa 
@ Next month we will bring you a 
story unlike any other we have ever 
published. It is an article about 
Africa the 


about ancient 


about continent) and 


an yet new-stit 


ring life. It as not 


ply 


way ol sim 
and 


Rather 


explora 


reporting about people 
places, names and events 
it is an adventure, an 
tion of a whole continent and also 
of the human mind and the human 
heart. It is written by Col. Laurens 
van der Post, the author of Venture 
to the 
spent much of his life wandering 
Africa, often 


on foot, and who has given much 


Interior -a writer who has 


over the great face ol 


of his life’s thought to the under 


standing of “a land not yet im 


This 


adventure in 


srisoned in the mind of man 
exciting, memorabk 
reading 1s accompanied, of cours 
by many pages of striking pictures 
Don't miss it 


iit END 
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ESCAPE HOTEL! 


Anticipate-your-every-wish 
service gs intillating 
social schedule 
luxurious and 
cheerful modern 
decor 


the secret of every 


these are 


guest's enjoyment 
at the ESCAPI 
Hotel! 


lerom your first morning dip in 


the blue Atlantic through 
hun heon al the side 


of the ESCAPE 's (‘a 4) 
Ly Xai 

sparkling beesh : a) i aA % 

water pool, and "1p AS ‘am 


on beyond cock 


tail m the Malay 



























































Lounge day and 
night are touched 
with off exciting magn 
I a] Ire aon rates 
ntil Jan, 15. Por rates 
und reservations, see ar 
tra lag t rer lir ! 
THE 
HOTEL 
AT THE BEACH 
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by Jean Stafford 
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NEW ENGLAND 
WINTER 


In an age of stress and struggle, here ts 
the old-fashioned season—exciting yet 
restful, challenging yet calm, and always 


breath taking i us snowy loveliness 


After the summer people have gone back to 
town and the birds have gone south and the 
roadside stands with their Moxie and authentic 
braided rugs have been boarded up along the 
highways, New England confronts the most seri 
ous time of year— long, massive, magnificent, as 
excHing to the eye, as tonic, as any natural 
splendor in the land. To keep animals and pipes 
and human beings warm after the first snow 
flies, the defense against the freezing months to 
come is undertaken before the leaves have alto 
vether left the trees and betore the last convoy of 
wild geese has disappeared. In rural regions, in 
this lustrous, cleanly autumnal air, the sounds of 
scasonal carpentry commence; the stoves and the 
storm windows come down from the attics where 
they have been stowed for the short summer and 
are reinstalled, and the banking boards are 
leaned against the foundations of the houses 
presently dense drifts of snow will pack these 
ramps and insulate the cellars. Woodpiles materi 
alize; the apple cider hardens; the root cellars 
and the haymows are full of food; crickets begin 
to sing by firesides; the intrepid deer mice move 
from the fields into the barns and houses to live 
snugly, if dangerously, within the precincts of the 
sentinel coon cats in their stylish winter coats 
Ihe towns are providently accoutered for the 


longest season and they will not emerge from 





their musing Continued on Page 36 
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inter’s day begins early in New England. Ia the cracking cold 
just before dawn, the farmer is already at work feeding the livestock 


the yellow light from his barn window shines on the fresh, deep-piled snow, 





Continued from Page 34 preoccupation with 
the mercury and the barometer until the thaw 
cracks up the rivers and the roads late in the 
spring 

Even today in the heart of New England, in 
the dead of winter, it is not hard to imagine the 
adversities and tribulations that beset and dared 
the Pilgrims of 300 years ago. On forsaken 
beaches, harshly crag-bound where the infuriated 
tides have smashed the shells, in shaggy forests 
where the enormous hemlocks are primeval, 
in noiseless backwaters mortified by cold, the 
mind's eye can easily summon up the shades of 
Indians, allronted, hostile, vengeful, and of those 
embattled settlers perpetually at war with human 
enemies and with, as well, the caprices of the 
alien heavens and the seas. The fervor of their 
thanksgiving is no wonder; they were polite to 
give the credit all to God, Their survival through 
that dismaying cold and peril is one of the 
marvels of history 

And though the felicities of progress and 
sophistication have tempered the tyranny of the 
northern winter, it is still a challenging and heady 
time; it is not all a winter carnival and chic re 
sorts. Away from the cities and away from the 
skiing centers, along the shores of Maine where 
the North Atlantic mightily declaims and in the 
farming lands of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
the winter has not lost its rigors; it is old- 
fashioned, it is hard, beautiful, solemn; it is a 
season of great character and living through it 
requires pride and stamina. The rewards of the 
struggle are bountiful: the eye is continually de 
lighted and refreshed, the heart is eased by the 
imposition of simplicity upon it, the intellect ad 
mires the imperious rages of the elements and the 
Yankee refusal to be cowed by them 

Some years ago, my husband and I lived on a 
hillside at the outskirts of Damariscotta Mills, a 
Maine village that is unacquainted, winter and 
summer, with the tourist trade and relies for its 
support on modest marine and agrarian en- 
deavors. Its residents have either lived there all 
their lives or are in retirement, and it 1s not con- 
cerned with the arrival and departure of station 
wagons but is governed only by the seasons. It 
lies at the headtide of the Damariscotta River, an 
estuary that runs seventeen miles to the sea; 
behind it, to the north, is the Damariscotta Lake, 
as long as the river, crowded with bass and 
almon in the summertime 

Ihe houses between these two beautiful bodies 
of water are mainly old, their clapboards painted 
white and their shutters painted green, thei 
weathered barns abutting on the kitchen ells; 
some of them are large and grandly Hellenic 
(Not far from Damariscotta, in Wiscasset, there 
is an aggregate of probably the most beautiful 
Georgian houses in New England. Untouched 
by this century, the village green and the houses 


that border it are so exactly right that they appear 


to be artificially Continued on Page 38 
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B: mid-morning, the New England winter's day is well on 
its course: early chores are done, the children are off to school and 


the sun is even trying to break through for a change. Down 

in the village, it’s almost warm enough to throw open a 

window for a moment in order to get a good look at those ten-foot 
icicles formed by yesterday's thaw and last night's cold snap 

But it will be cold again, plenty cold and plenty snowy 

Here it is only January and half the winter's stovewood is gone already 
time to get at some of those chunks outside and buck 

them into handy iengths before stacking them in the woodshed 
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Continued from Page 36 preserved by some 
idition-loving confederation, But the much 
more charming fact 1s that they are not, they are 
mply lived in as they have always been lived in.) 
1 do not remember any places of business in 
Damariscotta Mills except a post office, a somno- 
lent ratlroad depot, a volunteer fire station and a 
general store where it was possible to buy bread 
and beans and overshoes; the men who sat by 
the stove and whittled had the countenances and 
the clothes and the politics of cracker-barrel 
philosophers, but | never heard one of them 
utter an epigram. It seems to me that they talked 
factually and with no unusual similes about how 
cold it was; tt was somehow satisfying to know 
that the thermometer read eighteen below zero 
and we therefore had the right to have the shiv 
ers. Hf its patrons said nothing unforgettably 
picturesque, the appointments of the store, any 
how, were what a secker of backwoods Americana 
would like to find: a conglomeration of open bins 
of split peas and navy beans and dried apples, of 
house dresses, nails, crocks of dill pickles, 
graniteware dishpans, landing nets, Canton 
Nannel wrappers, jelly beans, drums of kerosene, 
decorated chamber pots, mousetraps 
\ New England country winter ts suited best 
to people of a patient and a philosophical cast 
of mind and it ts better to live in it than to visit 
it. Maine is so remote that it has not become a 
mecca for winter sports Uficionados as Vermont 
and New Hampshire have, and when the hunting 
season is closed, outlanders are rarely seen. The 
iceboat regattas and the dog-sled races have 
principally a local attraction. But there are, 
nevertheless, abundant hills and trails for anyone 
who is willing to forgo the refinements of tows 
and jumps and hot buttered rum in lodges; there 
are plenty of lakes and rivers to skate on; there 
are plenty of foresis to snowshoe through for 
anyone who tancies hunting wintergreen or 
partridge berry; there is, indeed, no want of 
entertainment and instruction in this astringent 
hinterland, but litthe of it 1s organized or for sale 
The snows of Maine are like those romantically 
believed to belong to history, to an enchanted 
and irrevocable past time, to exist now only on 
Christmas cards, in Currier and Ives prints and 
in the memories of childhood, The answer to the 
pensive question, “Where are the snows of yes- 
teryear?” is, “They are still falling fanhfully in 
Maine from November (and often earlier) until 
April (and sometimes later). [tis astonishing to 
awaken to the rising of the sun over meadows 
and pine woods and church spires which, during 
the nivht, have secretly been mantled and dis 
vuised by a profound and noble fall of snow; all 
harsh contours have been smoothed away and 
all eyesores hidden by this ample, luminous 
vesture, pink in the places where the early sun has 
touched, blue in the shadows. The lower branches 
of the evergreens drag with their handsome bur 


den and the upper Continued on Page 40 
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“Nhe wintertime sun is a poor thing in these parts; half-hidden by 
clouds, it has no real warmth to it and casts long shadows even at midday 
Still, it makes a man’s pasture look mighty nice after a snow 





Continued from Paye 38 ones glint with fangs 
of ice: the fern brakes left by the frost on window 
panes are as subtle and elegant as the patterns of 
damask; immense, pellucid stalactites threaten- 
ingly depend from the eaves. Each morning looks 
like Christmas. As early as this, the hush ts 


boundless and breathless and chaste: an icicle 


shattering rings like shot. Presently the snowplow 


and the ditcher will restore the buried roads to 
their uses, but now the landscape is uninhabited 
except, occasionally, by deer emboldened by the 
quiet and the solitude to visit salt licks, and by 
joyful dogs that madly root and roll. These snows 
are not ephemeral and do not dissolve in slush 
they acquire a sparkling, crackling crust on which 
the next billowing mass will innocently settle 
down: snowmen made of tt njoy an impressive 
longevity; snowballs made of it are businesslike 
Walking through an unfamiliar field ts an expert 
ence of great suspense since one never knows, 
from one labored step to the next, where, under 
that deceptive plane surface, the sudden dips 
ind holes and rocks may be 

There must have been overcast days, but | 
recall only brilliant skies and blinding sun on the 
undulant reaches of snow and dry, inebriating 
alpine air, as fresh to city lungs as spring water 
toa thirsty throat, The sun was hot like mountain 
sun and the southern rooms of our house at high 
noon took so much warmth from it that they 
were like solaria. This house had plumbing and 
electricity but it had no central heating, and we 
spent a good many of our waking hours feeding 
voracious stoves, There were dreadful times when 
the banked fires went out during the night and 
we awoke to a cold as cruel and crippling as if 
no part of the house had ever been warmed; the 
walls and floors seemed still and aged like neg 
lected bones. We were such greenhorns that the 
first fierce cold caught us unawares and one 
morning | got up to find icicles hanging from all 
the bathroom taps and great tumors and hideous 
fractures in the pipes. After the repair, we nightly 
swaddled the pipes like babies with sweat shirts 
and wool socks. During the time the plumber 
was making the replacements at a snail's pace 
we depended on the well for all our water; each 
morning the well was covered with a perfect 
spiderweb left by the frost, so meticulous and 
chaste that | hated to disturb it even for a pail of 
the most delicious water imaginable 

When | was not working or attending to the 
mechanics of keeping warm, | spent most of my 
time contemplating the landscape; | would stand 
at a window for half an hour doing nothing at 
all but looking out at the branches of the spiraea 
ingeniously frozen in their tangles, or at the line 
of tall fir trees at the lake's edge casting their 
emphatic shadows on the ice, whose surface 
snow bore here and there the print of wagon 
wheels or cloven hoofs; nothing, | thought, had 
ever looked so totally abandoned as the beached 


canoes on the banks Continued on Page 4 











n town, activity is at its height in the early afternoon 

Down at the depot, the one northbound train challs in, right on time 
Two or three passengers alight, the baggage man receives 

a crate, and the engineer dismounts for a moment to 

stretch his legs on the platlorm while his locomotive clanks and heaves, 
throwing great clouds of steam into the chilly air. Later on, 

uptown, you may hear the strange sound of horse's hoofs 

on the street instead of the rattle of car chains, as a neighbor takes 
advantage of the hard-packed snow to give his handsome young 
trotter a workout in the shafts of an old-fashioned sleigh 
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Continued from Page 40 Or, after | had done 
my shopping at the store, | would go down to the 
river where the villagers fished for smelt through 
the ice. From their tar-paper shelters, sometimes 
painted fancifully in red or blue, came the thick 
wood smoke of their fires; these flimsy, canting 
little shacks had a raflish, gypsy look in the 
austere countryside, but their occupants were in 
earnest, angling hour after hour in an ice-cold 
arm of the North Atlantic 

lf | were inclined to be more enterprising in 
my idling, | would take a walk to the brow of a 
hill that rose from the far shore of the lake. | 








would go plunging down through a field where, 
in some clever place, a smart fox was sleeping, a 


creature we had sometimes seen on autumn eve 





nines flirting his tine red bush as he raced to 






cover over a4 route so adroitly ambiguous that he 


could never be caught: he had harried the cats 













and stolen the chickens, and made fools of the 
dogs and now, remorseless, he was asleep iW 
were in luck, | might see a stoat metamorphosed 
into an ermine, invisible against the snow except 
for the black tp of its tail and its vivid eyes. As 
1 went through the stand of firs, something might 
disturb a branch above me and | would be sud 
denly showered with a spray so surprisingly cold 


that my teeth began to chatter wildly. On the 






lake, school children had cleared a skating rink 


and were wheeling round and round, bundled to 
























their eyes, their stocking caps flying like banners, 
their shouts echoing metallically in the thin and 
yuinful air. Sometimes they had built an amateur- 
ish fire that burned fithully and smokily 

There was an extensive view from the crest of 
the hill, down the broadening, immobilized river, 
and over the soft hills where, in distant farm 
yards, | could see huddles of cows and horses 
wometimes there were families of goats and | 
could hear their human, unsociable voices iras 
cibly complaining about everything. On these 
quict days, the weather vanes on barns stood 
still, the whales and chanticleers motionless but 
poised for change; the smoke ascending from the 
stout old chimneys went straight up in dead 
white plumes and loitered long. From this eleva 
tion, the pace of everything seemed stately and 
deliberate: the children on the lake looked to be 
describing their parabolas and figure eights in 


slow motion: an ox-drawn wagon was an eternity 


















traversing a quarter of a mile; the mixed train 
moved through the valley like something tired to 
death. Sounds were quick and sudden but the 
stillness held them and they were not dissipated 
for a long time; the ring of an ax was doubled 
and tripled and quadrupled and was not entirely 
obliterated until the woodcutter struck again 
a single church bell sounded like a carillon; one 
voluble gray squirrel sounded like a dozen; the 
whistle of the train lagged behind long after the 
locomotive had disappeared 

Ossified by ice though it first appeared to be, 


there was on this scene Continued on Page 44 
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eo children never seem to have much trouble keeping busy in the winter 
afternoons. The minute school is out, they hurry down to the pond with their skates 


and shovels and clear off enough snow to make themselves a little rink 





tinued from Page U: incessant motion and 
a sense, everywhere, of hidden and arrested life 
Invisible beneath the thick lid of ice, the tides of 
the sea were constant in the river; eflete hydran- 
yeas were still alive in the greenhouses whose 
windows received the nutritious sunlight; the 


rose gardens, swathed in burlap, nestled scrawn 


ily under the snow, sheltered from the wind by 


old stone walls. There were, however, a few 
corpses of scarecrows, twice as degraded and sad 
and foolish as when they had guarded the cab- 
bages at their feet 

When the sun began to set, blood red and vast 
and violent, harshly showing forth the bony 
bareness of the beech ridges, a numbing chill 
came on and everyone made for the reassuring 
lights that began to show warmly in the hearts of 
the houses. Once when I alone, so far as I could 
judge, was still abroad at this hour, | saw two 
moose reconnoitering at the edge of the lake; 
they were there for only a moment and then, 
alarmed by something nearby, they went crashing 
noisily through a thicket and vanished in the 
gathering dusk. Only the ice fishermen stayed on 
after sunset; the catch was better when the night 
fell and, obstinate and warmed with rum, they 
would tarry on the river half the night. It was 
not uncommon, at this silent hour, to see quail 
and pheasant in one’s path and in the enriching, 
final rays of the sun, the plumage of a cock 
pheasant shone like sumptuous jewels 

At night, there was a more formal kind of ele 
gance, The land was pale and the trees and 
waterways were black, but the firmament was 
indigo and the sharp stars were furiously bright 
Such was the marvelous clarity of the atmosphere 
that not even the galaxy was blurred and count 
ing the stars seemed not improbable. Except that 
it was much too cold outside and infinitely 
pleasant within, beside a crackling, hissing fire 
in an iron stove with a profusion of decorative 
knobs and grilles and splayed feline feet 

We read ceaselessly and everything. There was 
a great deal of nocturnal industry in our house, 
but presently the racket did not interfere with 
our concentration and we seldom looked up 
from our books. The mice and the rats (nothing 
smaller could have set up such a commotion) 
worked tirelessly and monotonously in- the 
walls —restoring and remodeling ; sometimes there 
was a scuffle followed by a chase, and at other 
times someone seemed to be pouring acorns 
down a tinnily reverberating chute. Now and 
then there was a thin, terrified scream. In the 
attics and in the barn, especially on moonlight 
nights, the ghosts of restless sea captains and 
windled Indians took no pains to walk softly 
but thumped and fumbled loudly overhead; a 
tcam of juvenile specters played a hopscotch 
tournament over the kitchen that lasted from the 
first frost in October until the line storm in 
mid-April. These were not ominous haunts; they 
were only bored and Continued on Page 16 





7 ou can't keep a good New Englander indoors for long, no 


matter what his work is or what the weather is doing. At the end 
of the afternoon you can almost always round up a couple of 
good hunters and some hounds who are eager to spend an 

hour or two in the woods gunning for rabbits, even in the middle 
of a snowstorm. The old-timers have their own midwinter 
pastimes and fishing through a hole in the ice is one of the best 
of them. The fishing isn’t as good as it used to be, 

of course, and the winters aren't nearly as cold as they were 
years ago-——they never are, to hear them tell it 








um Pay fretful. Sometime 

the dead of winter, we saw the northern lights 
abrupt arcs and streamers, patinating the 
water and besilvering the hemlocks. Almost as 
trange and lovely in their effect were the fogs that 
asionally came billowing in from the coast, 

y what they did not dematerialize. The 

cupola of Kavanaugh Mansion, next door to us, 
appeared to be disengaged from the house and 
to hover above the roof without support. The 
trunks of the elm trees in our yard were hugely 
magnified and so were the pickets of our stubby 
fence. A walker’s flashlight was as weird and 
evasive as a will-o’-the-wisp. But inland fogs are 
rare and brief and by sunup they have perished 
The only drawback to a traditional New Eng- 
land winter is that it lasts a little too long and in 
February there starts everywhere to be a sense of 
waiting and of impatience with the limitations of 
activily imposed by the cold Subjects of conver- 
sation have been milked dry and it 1s vexatious to 
have to suck on desiccated rinds. Fishermen 
begin to mend their landing nets and gardeners to 
order seeds. Tired of the loyal winter birds, the 
snow buntings and the chickadees, we began to 
wish for warblers and whippoorwills; we began 
to imagine the rustling sounds of spring when the 
tree frogs never stopped their chirping and the 


loons nasally hallooed in the cattails and the 


marsh reeds. We were tantalized by balmy days 


when the snow came off the roofs in avalanches 
and the icicles fell and smashed themselves to 
smithereens. But as likely as not, in the middle 
of the night that followed such a day, | would be 
roused out of sleep by the drone and sigh of the 
ditcher as it labored over the hilly road, flashing 
blue and red lights like evil eyes; by morning the 
splint red icicles would be replaced and the roofs 
laden with a new accumulation, Sull, if our pros 
pect tired us with its sameness, we could change 
our scene for a day—-for the versatility of its 
landscape is one of Maine's excellences—and 
leave our pastoral village and go to look at the 
bleak old Light at Pemaquid and at the surf 
eternally pounding the rocky shores of the penin 
sula; beyond the point, the ocean swept vast and 
forever 

But when the spring finally came, | missed the 
winter; my views were obscured by the leaves and 
there was something almost insipid in the ease of 
living. Leven missed the noises in the walls at night, 
for the animals quit the house as soon as It was 
warm and went tolive the lifeof Riley out of doors 
Ihe spring, though, was praiseworthy and had 
been worth waiting for just as the pleasures and 
the spectacles of the winter had been easily worth 
the discomfort and the ruined pipes and the fire 
tending. To people nerve-racked by the city’s fidg- 
ets, there is no experience at once more calming 
and more stimulating than the genuine struggle 


with a New England winter rHE END 


For “ Notes on New Eneiand” see Page 100. 





inter’s day comes to its early end as a great cold sea of night creeps 


across the land from the east. The dying sun casts its last thin 


on New England’s hi st peak, the summit of Mt. Washington 





Where can you go —six 

and a half hours by air from 
Vew York —and find 

such a Paradise in Technicolor: 
Palm-rimmed beaches, 

purple mountains, turquoise sea 
and Eva Gabor (at right ) 
eating passion fruit 


for breakfast! 


Jamaicas Montego Bay 


by Slim Aarons 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


I'm six hours out of New York and we're beginning to set down on cloud fluffs, then 
through them, as the lacy white stuff scoots by the window. We break through the clouds, 
and get our first close-up of Jamaica: lots of green stretching away to jumbles of moun- 
tains, misty gray against a Technicolor sky. The Caribbean sparkles below. Waves of deep, 
almost purplish blue chase each other over the reefs, angrily tossing up foam, then calming 
down so that you can see the white sand below the water, now changed to a turquoise 
green as it rolls gently up the beach. Then Montego Bay, looking like a backdrop Jo 
Mielziner might dream up for a Broadway musical. 

To the right, as we approach the airport tucked in between mountains that end at the 
sea, is the town of Montego Bay. Red-tiled roofs on pastel frames sit back from wharves 
whose piers finger out into the bay. Huge banana lighters, the size of invasion barges, lie 
anchored in clusters offshore. Around the curve of the bay you can see beautiful homes set 
in neat clearings patching the sides of the mountains. 

We land and it seems as if we will run into the sea, the airport lies so close to the water’s 
edge. In six and a half hours we have changed worlds; New York with its windy, frozen 
streets seems a dream as | unbutton my jacket. 

There's a different kind of wind as we walk to the customs, a soft, warm wind, and I 
remove my coat, and roll up my sleeves. By this time my hearing has returned and I can 
hear the waves slapping at the beach. And now, coming toward me ts a pretty girl carrying 
a tray loaded with tall frosted rum punches. Welcome to Montego Bay, she smiles. The 
customs officials in their tropical whites and king’s English breeze me through and I 


politely wave away the third punch, fotlow my bags to the Continued on Page 50 
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On dance nights at your hotel you hear music and the beat of drums from out in the bay; 


presently, native girls leap ashore from a barge and cavort on the beach 


Continued from Page 18 hotel cab, fall back in 
the seat and try to get accustomed to secing cars 


on the wrong side of the road 


lack Seabrook, who. has a cottage at Bay Roe, 
vets me checked in, then asks me to join him ina 
drink. At the bar I recognize John Rawlings and 
his wile, Babs 


tatlor-made shorts, who are down doing bathing 


tanned and very elegant in thei 
suits for Voeue, and luscious Eva (pronounced 
Ayva) Gabor, the Hungarian beauty, picking upa 
tan, and Lady Jean Campbell, the granddaughter 
of Lord Beaverbrook, who has a house back in 
the hills. E tell them why Lam here and ask Eva i 
some shots; she 
Lady Jean asks: Will | dine at Lord 
Beaverbrook’s that evening”? Delighted. Black tle 


bine. | notice how white Lam, comparing my New 


he would mind posing for 


clon snl 


York color to their tans, and Lalso notice the rum 
is beginning to work on me. | excuse myself to 
change into something more comfortable 

What they call a bungalow down here is a one 
story pink pastel house that features the best of 
Southern California, Pompei and nature. Tropi 


cal jungle trees and red hibiscus grow around tt 
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and red and purple bougainvillaca climb all over it. 
There are no glass picture windows; instead, on 
the front, facing the sea, Dutch shutters in panels 
that can be folded flat like bellows in an accor- 
dion bring the beach right into the living room. 
\ small screened opening in the living-room roof 
allows the sun and rain to filter through to a 
banana tree, set off by red and yellow plants that 
grow in the center of the room. The furniture is 
sun-porch style covered in light, gay prints. All 
inall, feelas if | were living in a tropical garden. 

The Jamaican boy brings my bags in, shows me 
how to open and close the shutters, and, in soft 
calypso English, and many wide-mouth grins, 
tells me his name and informs me that | am his 
and he is mine till Jamaica | depart. 

It doesn’t take me long to shower and change 
into a pair of shorts, the uniform of the day 
during all the sunlit hours. 


To explain what one does in Montego Bay and 
hew one does it is impossible. The easiest thing 
to do is to relax and enjoy it. 


Katharine Hepburn, inquisitive about every tree 


and flower, explores the ruins near Tryall. 


| find my group on the terrace cocktailing it 
and even gayer, and soon we move on to lunch. 
(I should warn you that diets and calorie counters 
are unknown here. Rumor has it that even Gaye- 
lord Hauser went on a food bender when he came 
to Montego Bay.) 

Set up on the terrace, and umbrella shaded, is 
a twelve-foot-long buffet, behind which stand 
smiling, white-jacketed waiters. | am coaxed to 
curried chicken 
fish caught this morning, pan-broiled and flavored 


try the hot speciality or some 


with tree-ripened limes, some sliced turkey or 


fried chicken, or lobster, or butterfly shrimp or 
baked plantains (that you think are bananas but 
aren't). ’'m offered chicken salad, shrimp salad, 
egg salad, salads I don’t recognize but which 
tempt me, platters full of strange vegetables ar- 
ranged on banana leaves separated by sprigs of 
the ever-present bougainvillaea. My plate is full 
and I must pass up star apples, pawpaws, bananas, 
uglis (a cross between an orange and a tangerine), 
Wait—I haven't 
There are strawberry 


oranges, melons, grapefruit 
come to the desserts yet 


shortcake, ice cream, Continued on Page 52 











Lady Beatty, born Adelle Dillingham, in 
America, tries a native wedding hat 
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Noel Coward contributes as one of the Johnny 


ut ’ 


Canoe dancers passes the hat around 


Liz Pringle, enjoying fresh coconut milk 
at Round Hill, resort's newest establishment 


Sir Brian E. Mountain, Bart., ready to go spear fishing. Her Ladyship will rest in the sun 
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come back, and | com 

Lingering and small-talking ver Blue Moun 
tain coffee, 5 who rt end of the island 
and much strong ‘ ! ) in the Stat 
| find that hor “av ary ry ii terrace | 
ne; 

ed to solttet color 

ind th un rides | ( Ihe ventle wind 
warmer now, makes th lender tre way 
with each pull. Eve caten too much and find i 
difficult to keep tro f liypnotized by the 
parkling wave ’ iround and harder 
lillto keep my ey en isis the siesta hour 
Eva lazily excuse hn Rawlings says 
it's silly to work in the heat he makes tor the 
hammock. | want to do th me, but there are 
ome people | must look up. The others laugh 
ind | understand why soon enough 

Ihe young Jamaican sl ps head-on-the-desk 
in the lobby: rather than wake him 1 tind the 
phone and wait tive minutes for the switchboard 
operator to number-please me: | hear the number 
echoing through the Hen wound me. | try 
two more numbers and then give up 

Stretched out on a beach chair in front of my 
cotlag ill | can hear in the distance ts the 
never-ending sound of the waves ralling up the 
beach. | look up into the cloud-littered sky; the 
breeze that never stops filters through the leaves 
overhead—and then | give in 

I feel better after the nap. | check my cameras 
call the boy and tell him | need my dinner jacket 
pressed, try to get Matt Archibald, who manages 
the Montego Beach Hotel, on the phone again 
he was supposed to be able to get me a car, This 
time | get him and Matt says he'll be right over 

Matt Archibald used to be a Pan-American 
pilot who flew the planes into Montego Bay and 
hated to fly them out istening to passengers 
rave about the place and knowing that many 
people would wait eight weeks for reservations 


he got ideas tor a hotel 


persuaded some people 

to put up the money. and now he's in business. 

the first American to run a hotel in Montego 
Matt arrives in his M.G. and we take olf for 


town. He explains that he couldn't come sooner 
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Iryall, a working plantation now taking guests, 
has one of the prettiest beaches on 

Montego Bay. Cabanas of woven palm 

fronds are for dressing or private sun bathing 
ind stony ruins——relics of the 

days when vessels in the African slave 


trade stopped here —add a note of history 


because he had been going through a hassle with 
ome guests. A couple had reserved one of his 
rooms for ten days and they liked Montego so 
much they refused to vacate when their reserva 
tions were up. Other guests were due in on the 
next plane and Matt called the police. You can't 
stay in Montego if you don't have a reservation 

Matt tells me that every room in Montego ts 
booked for February and March. We pass the 
airport now and he points to the huge double 
decker Stratocruiser waiting to load passengers 

Look at that,” he says, “we have regulat 
Stratocruiser service to England right from that 
lield. Not bad for a winter resort that six years 
ago, chances are, no one ever heard of. Now 
Montego ts as well known as Capri, Palm Beach 
and Hobe Sound. And it’s due to three things 
the climate, the airplane, and Carmen Pringle 

Carmen Pringle, born a de Lisser, one of 
Jamaica's oldest families,’ Matt explains, “is a 
favorite of the sophisticates who roam the world 
hunting the sun. She is a pixyish Elsa Maxwell, 
and wherever she went she extolled the virtues of 
her remodeled beach club. From Taormina and 
the Riviera, from Hobe Sound and Park Avenue 
they came at first slowly, then steadily, the Astors, 
Whitneys, and Luces 

Before the war the only way to get here was 
by banana boats and a trolley that runs from 
Kingston, 113 miles across the island. Now Con 


vair liners, Constellations and Stratocruitsers fly 


direct to Montego, landing on a coral airstrip 


that was originally built as a defense for the 
Panama Canal 

We can guarantee warm weather during 
January and February. When you are freezing, 
rained on or blown about in some other resorts, 
you can always fly down to Montego and find 
the air warm, the water comfortable and plenty 
of sunshine 

1 accuse Matt of being a one-man chamber of 
commerce 

“See for yourself,” he replies. “You're lucky, 
you have a bed 

Our big problem,” Matt goes on, “1s where to 
put all the people. Every time there ts a cold wave 
in Florida or Nassau the cables pile up: “Can you 
please take care of us.” Some people fly from 
Florida just to see the place and then have to fly 
right out because they have no reservations; and 
yet there isn'ta professional hotel man running 


any of the hotels here Continued on Page 79 
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Drawings by Neil Fujita 


the girl from The Arabian Nights cabaret 





The straight, wide streets of Berkeley are som- 
ber and quiet when | trudge home from my 
workbench each evening. They are far lonelier 
now that I have been to Japan and have seen 
my mother and sisters again. It seems incredible 
that we had been separated seventeen years, 





and | wonder how long it will be tll we meet 
again. 

1 remember vividly the years we were all to- 
gether here in America—especially the years of 
the depression. My father had a soda fountain in 
Sacramento, California, where | was born some 
thirty years ago. When the depression was at its 
worst, he closed his shop, rolled up his blankets 
and went into the valley to pick crops. My 
mother stayed in the city and pitted peaches at the 


2. 


local cannery while my two sisters and I attended 
school. Those were days when my sisters wore 
clothing made from rice sacks 
One evening, my parents had a long, serious 
talk. My father announced that we were “going 
back” to Japan. I chose to stay here, so my 
father, mother and sisters sailed without me. I got 
a job as houseboy and kept on at school. After a 
year my father came back to America alone. He 
] needed to replenish his savings, which he had 
drained to buy rice fields near Hiroshima. He 
went to work again in the orchards and vineyards 
of California, planning to rejoin mother and my 
sisters In two years. But times were hard and he 
could not save. Then the war came and we were 
placed in a Government evacuation camp. When 
ve were released in August, 1943, we drifted to 
Chicago. My father found a job in the laundry of 
a big hotel in the Loop while | worked my way 
through the University of Illinois. | went back to 
California afterward, found work in Berkeley, 
and finally managed to get enough money to- 
gether for a two-month trip to Japan. 
That, too, is now in the past but it is very fresh 
in my mind and heart. When I finish my day’s 
work, I have a glum meal in the little hamburger 
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Would the long-dreamed-of ancestral land be beautiful 01 


bitter? Would his mother know him after 17 years? 


Here are the moving and nostalgic experiences of a young 


American whose heart is given to two countries 


VISEES JAPAN 


by JOBO NAKAMURA 


stand patronized by impecunious college students 
and single, lonely men, and as I eat | can think 
only of the gay noodle shop near the Yurakucho 
station in Tokyo and the winning smiles of little 
Keikosan and her voice which sounded like the 
tinkle of little bells, ““Nakamurasan, irrashai!” 


The first thing that struck me when I arrived in 
Tokyo was the variety of types among the Japa- 
nese faces in the teeming Ginza traffic. There were 
the classical Samurai type, the Mongoloid, the 
Polynesian and even the Caucasoid. As my own 
face melted indistinguishably into the crowd, i 
asked myself, “What am 1... a Japanese? Am | 
an American? What kind of hybrid am I, any- 
how?” 

From Tokyo to Hiroshima was an overnight 
trip on the express train traveling along the Seto- 
naikai, the Inland Sea. The land, sky and sea were 
without boundaries, blending in gradual shadings 
of light blue. I slumped in a coach 
seat, starmmg at the unruffled water 


dotted with motionless sampans, / 

hardly able to believe that in an 

hour, I would see = ‘ 
AIT = 

my mother and sisters Li | . ” 
/-{ 

2 & 
again. The train [ Va 
stopped momentarily f—-—3 -2_fl) “Say 


at Kure, an old Japa- 
nese naval base, where 
battered hulks sat in 
the low tide. The next station was Hiroshima 
where my mother awaited. Had she changed? My 
sisters were little kids when I last saw them in 
Sacramento. 

Hiroshima station was noisy and confusing, 
with reconstruction going on. I recognized my 
mother instantly, but she wasn’t sure of me. “Is 
that you, Ryoji?”’ (my given name). | nodded. My 
mother told my two sisters to come forth. “This 
one is Tami and the other is Michi. Haven't they 
grown?” 


Suddenly my sisters began to ery. All the years 
of separation, anxiety and wartime hardship 
caught up with them at once 

I searched for something to say but | could 
only mumble, “I want a bath.” It was sooty in the 
train and my face and shirt were smudged 

My suitcases were piled into a rickety bus. We 
bumped along a twisting country road, circled 
forested mountains and neatly terraced rice pad 
dies. There was greenness everywhere 

When the bus reached a rice mill outside the 
village of Kabe, Tami ran ahead to start a fire 
underneath a big kettle for my bath. | emerged 
from the bath steaming like a boiled lobster, put 
on a light, cool kimono and swaggered onto the 
tatami floor 

By that time the litthke house with the straw- 
thatched roof was swarming with relatives, bear 
ing gifts of mochi-cakes, persimmons, chestnuts, 
potatoes and fish. The welcome reception turned 
The 


women did not sit with the men at 


into a night of songs and sake, 


— the tables but kept pouring sake into 
our cups, fluttering in and out 
i . fromthe kitchen. That 
| ws night the guests all 
4 o a Tis slept on the cottage 
4 fatami, their heads in 

AK — i} ; one straight row 
s aX ‘ ie The next morning, 


my mother led me to 
the village and introduced me to all her friends as 
her “son from-America.” She villagers bowed 
and bowed and, with each bow, something appro 
priate was uttered. | peeked from a deep bow to 
see if they had stopped. 
I said, “Govakkai ni narimashita,’ meaning 
“My family has been a great trouble to you 
Those few weeks in my mother’s house were 
happy ones, especially the family dinners on the 
floor, with ali of us huddled around a charcoal 


Continued on Page 68 


brazier, picking morsels 
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Sen. William F. Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, Republican majority leader, 
outside the Senate wing of the Capi- 
tol. Behind him rises the graceful 
Dome, world symbol of democracy, 
its 8,909,200 pounds of cast iron sup- 
porting a heroic statue of Freedom 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, 
Democratic minority leader, in the 
President's Room near the Senate 
Chamber. Here, amid medallion por- 
traits and costly gold plate, Senators 
meet reporters and break many of 
the nation’s front-page stories 


The lL nited States Senate 


by BLAIR MOOD) 


t frank, behind-the-scenes account of 
the human beings who are your Senators 
and the majestic institution they 


serve by a former Senator 


puorockarus BY Arnold Newman 


e@ To one looking from the gallery or the fireside, the Senate of the United States must 
seem the most casual, comfortable “gentlemen's club” in existence, as well as the most 
exclusive. It is certainly the hardest club in the world to get into and, as this writer 
knows only too well, to stay in. 

In no other club does membership bring free haircuts, or trips to all corners of the 
world at the taxpayers’ expense. Other clubs have bigger swimming pools, but none has 
three finer masseurs to minister, at day’s end, to taut or aching muscles. Where else in 
our land can be found perquisites so plentiful, traditions so rich, individual respect so 
deep, power (in some areas) so absolute, dignity and honor so complete? Not all the 
members like one another. In what club do they? But in the Senate there is generally a 
camaraderie that shows fine disdain for the political aisle that divides its members up 
ihe middle 

Drop into the Senate gallery some afternoon (ask your favorite statesman for a 
ticket; heli produce gladly) and you may see a packed floor, a scene of high drama 
a climactic debate and roll call. The vote may decide whether the free world is to be 
strong enough to deflect Red Russia from thoughts of war (it may be close, too)—or 
how much you will pay at the butcher's for beefsteak a few months hence 

More likely, on an average day, you will be tempted to think, from the empty seats, 
that the boys are at the ball game. If you believe this, however, your impression of 
Senate life will be just about 180 degrees wrong. The odds are at least 100 to | that the 
ninety-odd Senators you may not see on the Senate floor are nor at the ball game. They 
would not be, even in the unlikely circumstance that Clark Griffith's ball club, named 
in their image, was fighting for the American League pennant. Most United States 
Senators are too busy to do anything but attend to their job. 

Taken as a whole, they are the hardest-working group of ninety-six people (or any 
other number) I have known anywhere. Considering what most of them could be earn- 
ing outside, they are grossly underpaid. And while there have been some scalawags and 
scamps and quite a few demagogues among Continued on Page 59 
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Every inch the statesman, colorful 
Clyde R. Hoey, of North Carolina, 
stands in Statuary Hall in the Capi- 
tol. Above him towers the figure of 
Zebulon B. Vance, a favorite home- 
state hero who, like Hoey, served as 
Governor of North Carolina and then 
went on to win a seat in the Senate 





Every inch the Independent, Oregon's 
Sen. Wayne Morse sits alone outside 
his office door, his back symbolically 
turned on the long and empty perspec- 
tive of a Senate Office Building corri- 
dor. Formerly a Republican, Morse 
is now the only member of the Senate 
who does not belong to either party 


Continued from Page 56 them, their average of devotion to their re 
sponsibilities and their country is high indeed. In most cases, they would 
not be there if it were not 


Should your visit to the Senate gallery come on one of those days 


when only a few Senators are on the floor, take a few minutes anyway 
and listen to the proceedings. Not all the oratory will be on the level 
achieved by, say, the late William E. Borah. But listen on and you will 
probably hear trenchant and, if you are interested in your Government, 
enlightening facts about one of the hundreds of problems, big and little, 
that come before the Senate each year. It may miff you to realize that 
you now know a few things about one issue that your Senators, if they 
are not in sight, perhaps do not know. You may wonder why they are 
not on the job. In all probability, they are on the job. But there are 
simply too many facets to the job, and most Senators are too busy else 
where to attend every session of the Senate 

Every Senator must, in a sense, be his own city editor. Each morning 
he must size up the day’s work, assign himself to the job or jobs that 
seem most important, and leave the others to members of his staff. If you 
glance down from the gallery on one of those “dull” days, past the Sena 
tors’ vacant chairs, you will notice that the couches around the rear of 
the Chamber are full. Their occupants are primarily administrative 
assistants, the “stand-in Senators,” each grounding himself to report 
the day’s argument to his bess. Many of these ““AA’s” are briiliant men; 
mine was Bob Ball, a crack Detroit newspaperman with splendid back 
ground and intellect 

Ihe Senator must pace himself, know what his physique will stand 
and not go down under the avalanche of problems and responsibilities 
he faces. The death of Sen. Robert A. Taft, which put a sudden, shocking 
end to what had seenied a bottomless Continued on Page 61 











Sen. W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, plugger for Sen. Walter F. George, of Georgia, courtly statesman 
a mighty Air Force. The elegant chamber is the Re and sage of finance. Behind him is the Capitol’s largest 
ception Room, the Senate's parlor for visiting citizens oil painting, W. H. Powell's famous Battle of Lake Erie 





Sen. A. S. (for Almer Stillwell) “Mike™ Monroney, dash- Sen. Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, economist, Marine 
ing freshman from Oklahoma, poses in the richly pan- hero, “conscience of the Senate.’’ The busts are those 
ecled Marble Room, inner sanctum for weary Senators. of early Chief Justices in the old Supreme Court Room 
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Sen. James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania, shown near his 
desk in the Senate Office Building. A late starter in 
politics, rugged “Big Red” won his first election at 63. 


Continued from Page 59 well of personal energy, gave many 
of his saddened colleagues pause. The crack-up of two other great 
statesmen of this generation, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
and Sen. Brien McMahon, of Connecticut, was almost as abrupt. All 
three died prematurely of cancer. Their colleagues, no experts on 
medical matters, can easily believe they died of overwork. Perhaps 


there was a connection 


If your Senator is not on the floor during debate, where could he 
be? Best guess: In a committee meeting. That’s where the grass-roots 
legislating, most of the real work of the Senate, is done 

Almost every Senator feels a responsibility to be intimately in- 
formed on all legislation moving to the Senate from the committees 
on which he serves. Even this is not always possible. Sometimes two of 
his committees must schedule meetings at the same hour. Or, as issues 
multiply, his committee chairman may assign him to a subcommittee, 
where, often, he finds himself holding hearings alone or with one other 
member from the opposite party. No, the Senators who are not on 
the Senate floor are not lazy. They simply are not quadruplets 

The system calls for extensive “filling in” of one Senator by an- 
other, or by his administrative assistant or the committee's technical 
expert, on the facts of issues he cannot follow personally. Naturally 
you also consult those you trust and those whose judgment you feel 
will agree with yours. Then, when the roll is called, your vote declares 
where you stand 

Most Senators make it a strict rule not to miss roll calls, and pride 
themselves on records of 95 per cent and better in standing up to be 
counted. They feel that their constituents send them to Washington 
to exercise their best judgment not on a few problems but on all of 





Senator and an excellent cook. Setting 
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Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, charming legislator from Maine, the only woman 


A corridor with frescoes by Brumiudi, 


a master who worked for twenty-five prolific years to beautify the Capitol 


them. Men who do not go on record are, indeed, short-changing their 
constituencies. Many issues are won or lost by a vote or two 

Every Senator 1s independent; but this sense of duty also makes 
every Senator a slave — to the bells of the Senate. When the clanging 
alarm goes off with one long blast, Senators drop whatever they may 
be doing— adjourn their committees, stop signing mail, excuse them 
selves from their constituents and hurry to the Senate floor. That 
one bell means a vote /ias started. A Senator who does not arrive by 
the time his name is reached in the alphabetical roll call must wait 
until the end, then stand up until recognized by the Chair. Other 
wise, he goes on the record as absent 

This is the best reason (next to providing rides for the children of 
visiting constituents) for the pair of underground-railway cars that 
run between the Senate Office Building and the Senate floor. When 
that clanging alarm rings, you have only minutes to act. | had been 
in the Senate six months before I had time to go to the gym in the 
Senate Office Building, to try one of those famous massages. One 
afternoon about four, when a colleague noted for long-windedness 
rose with a thick manuscript in his hand, | figured my opportunity 
had come. Senator Blank would be in full flight for at least an hour 

Sen. **Mike” Monroney, of Oklahoma, came with me. We rode the 
underground railway to the Office Building, stripped down to punch 
the bag for a bit, spent a few minutes in the steam room, and settled 
back on the rubbing tables to enjoy a luxurious half hour 

Suddenly and harshly, the bell rang. We smiled. Surely this would 


be a two-bell signal, meaning that some friend of Blank’s, noting the 


unpopulated floor, had asked for a quorum to get him an audien: 
This was one we could miss 
We waited. The second bell did not ring. For the first time in the 


memory of man, Senator Blank had made a short speech. Monroney 








and | leaped from the tables, threw our clothes on oily bodies, and 
dashed back to vote. Thanks to the underground railway, we got there 


in the nick of tim 


Senators have knowingly laid the groundwork for their own 
political defeat by devotion to duty. This happened in 1946 to Sen 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr, of Wisconsin, one of the most effective 
statesmen of this century, a man with tremendous grasp of issues and 
tireless devotion to responsibilities the thoroughly worthy son of a 


great father. Together with Congressman (now Senator) Monroney, 


he was busy driving through Congress the famous reorganization of 


Congress itselt 
Capitol Hill never had a more brilliant or competent team than 
“Bob and Mike 


accept reforms that flushed out old crannies of power, a feat widely 


They induced seniority-laden elder colleagues to 


termed impossible. Both men stuck to their yobs, refused to go home 
to campaign in their primaries. A few weeks later, Monroney, chosen 
as the outstanding member of the House by a nationwide neutral com 
mittee, had the closest call of his career, LaFollette, opposed through- 
out his state by the “regular” GOP organization and in Milwaukee by 
the Communist wing of union labor, lost the Republican nomination 
by 6000 votes to Joseph R. MeCarthy 

There are two kinds of men in the Senate, as elsewhere in politics 


Some are mainly partisan and self-serving. They are not averse to 


A crowded hearing room in the Sen- 
ate Office Building, glimpsed over the 
husky shoulder of Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, as he con- 
ducts one of his many investigations. 
Most controversial figure in public 
life, McCarthy heads the power-heavy 
Government Operations Committee. 


The stately Senate Chamber and its 
youthful Presiding Officer, Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon, by whose 
permission this unique shot was made 
Tourists are in the gallery already, 
over an hour before the Senators as- 
semble— Republicans at left, Demo- 
crats at right—for the day’s debate 


doing something for their country, but primarily they look at each 
issue through political eyes. They seem to search for ways of appealing 
to the prejudices of the public, regardless of fact. But on both sides of 
the Senate aisle there are men like LaFollette —like Adlai Stevenson tn 
another contest—who will go down to defeat before they will try to 
bunk the people 

Men of this type give the Senate its real fiber and character. They 
are not blind to political advantage, of course. But they insist that 
any act of theirs be compatible with the public interest. DenYocrat 
and Republican, conservative and liberal, they get along together, in 


committee and elsewhere, because they have confidence in each 


other's integrity. This was one reason many Democrats who rarely 


agree with him were glad to see Sen. William F. Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, succeed to the Republican leadership 

Though at times it takes on some aspects of a dictatorship, the 
Senate is the most democratic body in the world. It never resorts to 
‘gag” rules, such as often are jammed through the House to expedite 
action. And the gallery watcher often sees the leaders of the two 
parties put their heads together, buddylike, to decide when the 
Senate should adjourn, whether an agreement to limit debate can be 
reached, who still wants to speak, or how to get some enthusiastic 
member to stop speaking. Any member can keep the Senate in session 
as long as he can talk. Senavor Morse kept going for twenty-two hours 
and twenty-six minutes last year to focus public attention on what he 


considered the tidelands “steal.” Continued on Page 87 




































































































































































Steep slope skiing at Squaw Valley 


Californias Snow Boom 


High in the Swerra Nevadas. thirty resorts bustle with 





By Ray Dunean 


new lodges and shi lifts. One of the finest is 


Squau Valley. called “the smartest new snow resort in the West,” 


|’ you threw a lasso in a great loose circle 
around Lake Tahoe in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains on the California- Nevada border, you 
would enclose the nineteen ski resorts that form 


Along 
the highways that climb westward from the north 


part of the swiftly growing Sierra Loop 


and south ends of the lake lie another dozen ski 
slopes and lodges. A skier could try a different 
mountain and lodge each day for a month, driv- 
ing only a short distance each day through one of 
the most primitive, historic and beautiful areas tn 
America. California, land of booms, now ts hav 
ing one based on snow 

Snow is “white gold” and a “frozen asset” 
now, and natives insist that on these slopes fall 
the finest flakes in the world. They are backing 
their claim with new lodges, ski lifts, rope tows, 
roads and trails in the mountains, new housing in 
the towns, and they are “winterizing” hotels, mo 
tels and cabins that were built for summer oc 
cupancy only 

Squaw Valley, five miles northwest of Lake 
Tahoe, is typical of the area’s growing challenge 
to the world’s major ski centers. This challenge ts 
supported not only by fantastic new lifts and 
lodges but by a constant movement upward into 
higher mountains with longer and steeper runs to 
match the growing skill of American skiers, and 
dependable snow conditions and an extra-long 
season. Squaw Valley, for example, holds ski 
races on its upper slopes every year around the 
Fourth of July 

The sunny dry-cold California climate of Squaw 
Valley creates a highly desirable “spring snow” 
condition and encourages skiers to peel off heavy 
outer clothing. And the downhill skiing is pri 
marily a flexible family recreation, suited to vari 
ous levels of skill, instead of fanatic racing, ot 


daredevil jumping 






which each year holds ski races early in July 


The only complaint has come from old-timers 
who don't like 


machinery in their mountains 
But, says Alexander Cushing, the lanky young 
owner of Squaw Valley, which ts often called “the 
smartest new ski resort in the West,” the sport 
takes more and more machinery all the time 

“Skiing didn’t make sense to most Americans,” 
he says, “until the big lifts began to climb the 
mountains for us. Americans won't climb like 
Europeans. We're not lazy, we're just impatient; 
we don’t want to waste time climbing when we 
could be making a fast downhill run. That’s why 
Squaw Valley almost gave up three years ago 
when one of the major steel companies told us 
that our plans, which called for the largest lift in 
the world, were impossibly fantastic.”’ 

Cushing, who looks like a Western mountaineer 
but comes from a socialite Boston family, has 
built a double-chair ski lift in Squaw Valley that 
cost far more than the mountain it climbs. 

“New mountain-climbing machines have made 
skiing one of the fastest-growing sports in Amer- 
ica,” he says. “But the most important thing 
is not the machinery. [Us where you put it.” 

When he put his machinery in California he 
went against the advice of his friends in the Wal! 
Street law firm from which he was resigning. The 
public, they objected, didn’t know about the dis- 
covery of snow in California. It didn’t know that 
winter there ts now official. “Besides,” they pro- 
tested, “what self-respecting woman will ever go 
loa place called Squaw Valley a 

Today the primitive slopes of Squaw Valley 
are covered with self-respecting women. This high 
frozen meadowland under Squaw Peak is Cali- 
fornia’s latest and most luxurious bid for ski- 
resort supremacy in America 

Cushing picked 


Squaw Valley 


months’ search across the United States and 
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Canada. Squaw Peak ts a 9000-foot wall of snow- 
covered granite, and its varied slopes and benches 
and bowls rise steeply from the level floor of the 
valley it blocks. Lift and lodge therefore can be 
side by side, correcting a flaw Cushing found in 
many other resorts. All this, and only two miles 
from a highway! 

At first he was urged to change its name. But 
Cushing felt the name Squaw Valley had shock 
value, and he wasn’t sure that spending $900,000 
in a valley gave him the right to tamper with its 
name. Gold-rush prospectors had christened the 
valley after finding it full of Indian women whose 
braves were away on a hunting expedition 

One reason he settled here was the competition 
clustered around him. Some say it’s the greatest 
concentration of winter resorts in the world. and 
each draws skiers to the others 

Another reason was the fact that Reno, with its 
night clubs, theaters and gaming houses for after 
skiing diversion, is only forty-five miles away. A 
Mark Twain called the 
lake “the fairest picture the whole earth affords.” 


third was Lake Tahoe 


It is world-famous as a summer resort and as one 
of the deepest and highest of the world’s large 
lakes 


cover the entire state of Texas to a depth of eight 


with enough water, its admirers insist, to 


inches 

History adds its glamour to Squaw Valley too 
The first ski clubs and ski races in America 
some say the first in the world—-were organized 
near here just about a hundred years ago by 
snowbound Scandinavian miners who cut down 
spruce trees to make the 12-foot skis they called 
snowshoes. The Pony Express route and the Emi- 
grant Trail for covered wagons, both now major 


Skiers still 


occasionally find old rotted wagon wheels on 


highways, are within a few miles 


the upper slopes. The Sacramento Union, report- 


helow 





ing a minor mid-century gold strike, said there 
were “700 crazy people running around in the 
woods” near Squaw Valley. That early attend 
ance record has often been broken in recent 
years, particularly on last Washington's Birthday 
when some 5000 skiers were here 

Once Cushing found his mountain he went 
home loaded with facts and with the local claim 
that the snow here not only is beiter and more 
abundant but ts handier to major population 
centers than any other snow in America 

“My idea,” he told prospective Eastern inves 
tors, “isto save California skiers a long trip. Too 
many of them are traveling all the way to Aspen 
and Sun Valley 

In the beginning some critics claimed that all 
Cushing had was “a mountain, a meadow and a 
lot of money.” He and the newly formed Squaw 
Valley Development Company knew, however 
that they had a mountain fashioned expressly for 
skiing. It is what Cushing calls a flexible moun 
tain. It has steep slopes and bowls at the top for 
experts, long steady grades in the middle for 
intermediate skiers, and a gentle runoff! at the 
bottom for beginners. Back of it le fifty square 
miles of primitive country, a Wilderness paradise 
for cross-country skiers. All around are the broad 
open slopes that have given these mountains the 
name American Alps. And over it all les abun 
dant spring snow 

“When snow thaws a litthe during warm sunny 
days and then refreezes on cold nights,” Cushing 
says, “a crust is formed over which a ski floats 
We call it spring snow or corn snow, and a skier 
will travel for days in search of it. 

Investors in the new company were chosen with 
care They included Laurence Rockefeller, Ogden 
White, A. O. Choate, Jr., and William Simpson 
all prominent in New York financial circles, J. R 


A lavish touch at Squaw Valley is the outdoor swimming 


to swim suits and stretching out on their skis 


pool with radiant-heated walks and lounge areas 
among snow-covered peaks. Lavish, too, is the sun tan guests 


can get ina hurry by peeling down 





“Jock McLean; W. W. Crocker, a San Fran 

cisco banker; sereen actress Norma Shearer; and 

Wayne Poulsen, of Reno, who had first persuaded 
Valley 


air-line pilot, brought so many buddies into the 


Cushing to look at Squaw Poulsen, an 


new company that tt was said to consist of “mil 


lhonaires, movie stars and 


With the financing taken care of, 


ommercial pilots 
Cushing 
searched among the nation’s lilt builders, a small 
and highly specialized profession, until he found 
Robert Heron, of Denver. Heron thought Squaw 
Valley's proposed $350,000 lift was mad, fan 
tastic but not entirely impossible. He went to 
work 

Today, the lift has the largest capacity in the 
world, explains Cushing, gazing proudly up at the 
trim little seats, like park benches, that climb the 
mountain ina rigid procession. They hang trom a 
three-mile loop of cable threaded along a row ol 
concrete-imbedded steel towers that march al 
most out of sight toward the sky 

Passengers swing far out over snow-covered 
almost a 
Some 


times an inexperienced skier rides to the top, 


valleys, forests and ridges in a rick 


thrilling as the trip back down on ski 


takes a look down the steep slopes leading back 
to the tiny lodge far below, decides that he only 
came tor the view, and takes another chair going 
down. This requires courage, for as he rick 
ingloriously down, he must face his tellow sport 
men who are riding up 
“We can haul 600 people an hour at our nor 


Cushing When we vet crowded 


we can step up our capacity to KOO. Most chai 


mal rate,” say 


lifts carry around 300. We can keep a crowd mo 
ing up the mountain faster than they can get back 
down on SKIS 

The lift makes more money, winter and sum 


mer, than any other phase of the Squaw Vall 
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operation. Summer visitors are en- 
tranced with armchair mountain 
climbing; in winter the ride up takes 
twenty minutes, but it’s slowed down 
in summer to allow more time for 
sight-seeing. At the top they can 
look far out over lesser mountain 
ranges and down into Lake Tahoe 
sparkling in a high blue bow! more 
than five miles away. They can relax 
in the glassed-in “warming hut” at 
the top, built to keep skiers filled 
with hot coffee. The hut was chris- 
tened with a 9000-foot-high cocktail 
party, and many guests found it un- 
usually interesting to ride down in 
the dizzily swaying chairs after three 
Martinis. 

The lift became famous not only 
for its size but for the double chairs, 
which caused a twitter among news- 
paper columnists. They saw the ar- 
rangement as an aid to romance 
but four dangling skis are a drag 
against any non-skiing emotions. 

After the mighty lift had gone up, 
the building of the lodge was almost 
an anticlimax a $250,000 anti- 
climax of redwood, stone and glass, 
with floor-to-ceiling windows two 
stories high facing the mountain. 


“Those windows,” Cushing says, 
“are important. Skiing is an exhi- 
bitionistic activity, like dancing. A 
good skier enjoys himself more if he 
knows he’s being watched. Notice 
how close those skiers come under 
the lift. The snow there is too tracked 
up and packed for really good ski- 
ing, but just above it hangs an eager 
audience riding up in the chairs. Our 
beginners’ slopes, on the other hand, 
are mercifully hidden.” 

The main lodge building has a 
wide overhanging roof pitch-divided 
off-center for a modern outline in 
keeping with the angular outcrop- 
ping of stone in the mountains. In- 
doors, however, tradition won out 
and there is a massive fireplace sur- 
rounded by sofas. There’s a double 
cafeteria, serving indoors and out, 
and two bars, on separate floors, 
which give guests a change of atmos- 
phere and a feeling of making the 
rounds. Another lavish touch is the 
outdoor swimming pool surrounded 
by radiant-heated walks and loung- 
ing areas —all giving off a lovely 
cloud of steam in a snowstorm. 
There is also a main sun deck, where 
Squaw Valley can breakfast com- 
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NEW ENGLAND WORDS 


New England words could fill a book, and have filled several. After all, 


Noah Webster, our first notable American lexicographer, was a Connecticut 








boy. In New England word lore you can devote yourselt to local dialect, ar- 


To Every 
Business Man 
Who Has NOT 

Stopped At The 
New Sherman 
In The Past Year: 


chaisms or contributions to today’s living language and be equally rewarded in 


WINTER HOLIDAY 
«+» UNDER THE 
DESERT SUN 


all. In this short space we'll content ourselves with random and typical 
selections. 


Yankee was in use in England before it attached itself to the then Colonies, and 
to New England in particular. Its true origins remain undiscovered; the best 
guess is that it’s a corruption of a Dutch diminutive for John. Its first applica- 
tion to New Englanders comes probably in a dispatch from Gen. James Wolfe, 
the hero of Quebec, in 1758. 
Inn, ve 

largest and finest 
Resort Hotel! 4 
Luxurious yet 
informal , 
suprisingly 
inexpensive! 
Bask in the 
desert sun 

golf on Desert Inn's 
18-hole course fish 
on Lake Mead Dine 
and dance in the Painted 
Desert Room 
magnificent theatre 
dining room 
featuring world's 
top entertainers! 


Widow's Walk, sometimes called Captain's Walk, describes the walkways or 
observatories atop the houses in many New England seacoast towns. From 
these, wives might hopefully watch for their husbands’ return from the seven 
seas, or retired captains might look out wistfully at the waters of their youthful 
adventures. 











On your next trip to Chicago, we invite 
you to stop at the Vew Sherman. 

Clam existed in English to describe a bivalve well before the colonization of 
America, but it was New England, with its clam bake and expressions such 
as “Shet vour clam [mouth] /,” which took the little-used word for its own. 


We just finished spending $2,000,000 for 
complete top-to-bottom modernization, 
We modernized our 1501 rooms. We air 
conditioned throughout. Our dining Town Meeting, for the gathering of voters to discuss and transact public busi- 
rooms, our funciion rooms, everything ness, goes back to the beginnings of the New England colonies and continues 


is new. Same location — just a few steps heartily today. It was this almost accidental anticipation of a representative 


government which made New England a bellwether in the American Rev- 
olution 


from everything. And if you're driving, 


you drive right into the hotel, Our fa- 
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: Selectman is another early New England political label that still survives. A se- 
steaks a bigger and better meaning, and 


lectman is a town officer elected to carry out the intentions of the town meeting, 


eafood dishes exclusive original treat quite simply the man who ts selected. Modern political processes have compli- 
brochure — ee 24 . _— 


ment. You're coming to Chicago? Make cated, or simplified, the actual choosing of selectmen, but the name carries on 


your reservation now, in most New England towns. 


Bee, as in spelling bee, quilting bee, etc., represents a social and educational 
THE MEW HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL : i , 
© Sugaring off covers both the process of converting maple sap into sugar and the 


partying that goes with it. This, like the various bees, was an important part of 


treat before the days of television—a neighborly gathering to engage in some 
particular activity. The origin of the word is obscure, but was used in America 
at least as early as 1769. 


Randolph, Clark and La Salle Streets 
Telephone: Franklin 2-2100 
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early New England social life; it now survives in its original form tn the smaller 
northern communities. 
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fortably outdoors on bright mid- 
winter mornings 

Three separate buildings in a semi- 
circle near the main lodge unit add 
housing for a total lodge capacity of 
190 guests. Accommodations range 
from dormitory bed space at $2.50 
a night, to suites at $26 a night that 
are almost too luxurious to harmo- 
nize with wet ski clothes dripping in 
a corner 

Visiting businessmen are surprised 
that it takes eighty employees to op- 
erate a medium-sized hotel and res- 
taurant, but they forget that it hap- 
pens to be sitting in snow. The lift 
takes twenty men on a busy day, and 
another three operate the $40,000 
worth of snow-clearing machinery 
Others are assigned to “avalanche 
patrol,” the discovery and destruc- 
tion of baby avalanches before they 





grow into a menace. Up to twelve 
men are assigned to ski patrol, to 
keep guests from getting lost on the 
mountain, to bring them down if 
they get hurt, and to keep them 
from taking chances 

Twelve additional employees are 
needed to operate the Squaw Valley 
ski school. To organize it, Cushing 
brought in one of the most colorful 
and controversial names in modern 
skiing, Emile Allais, one of the orig- 
inators of the revolutionary French 
skiing technique 

The school was the first in Amer- 


ica to adopt the French 


system 
completely and, though Allais has 
gone elsewhere, is still a world cen- 
ter for the technique 

The local terrain, ideal for French 
technique instruction, helped lure 
many excellent teachers to Squaw 
Valley. Among them is Miss Dodie 
Post, a former Olympic women’s 
team captain and one of the coun- 
trys few women 
Marillac, Resistance 
troops in the French Alps during the 


instructors. Joe 
who taught 
Nazi occupation, is the only local in- 
structor who can teach French tech- 
nique in French 

Now that he is sure his valley is 
the fastest new ski resort in the 
country, Cushing is trying to make 
it the safest. ““We didn’t break any- 
thing this week end!” he cries hap- 
pily, trying to keep the surprise out 
of his voice 


He believes that skiing is getting 
safer, and that most injuries are 
caused by foolishness or weariness 
More people are hurt in the two 
hours after three o'clock than in 
the six hours before. 

Looking into the future, Cushing 
sees many reasons why Squaw Val- 
ley and the Sierra Nevadas are on 
the main trails of mass skiing in 
America. “We've got slopes here 
that nobedy yet has dared to schuss 
When they do, we have 600 acres of 
steeper slopes. A skier is never satis- 
fied. He always wants more speed, 
higher mountains, steeper slopes 
Sixty miles an hour is no longer top 
speed for downhill skiing. Some of 
the older resorts aimed too low, and 
now they must haul their skiers to 
higher mountains. Luckily, Squaw 
Valley started after downhill skiing 
had grown up.” 

Though speedier, the sport is 
changing from daredevil stunts to a 
general family recreation with con- 
stantly improving technique. Cush- 
ing feels that Squaw Valley has an 
ideal terrain for teaching and de- 
veloping youngsters. 

“Lots of children on the hill now,” 
he says. “Something you never used 
to see. My three daughters practi- 
cally sleep with their skis on. With 
three levels to suit the skier’s ability, 
the whole family can be on the same 
mountain all day. Another thing, 
skiing is no longer exclusively a 
young man’s sport. It’s hard work 
only while you're learning. There 
are several 60-year-olds sailing down 
that mountain right now.” 

In recent years many winter vaca- 
tioners have been visiting ski resorts 
without once touching a ski. A 
is Stan 
Delaplane, a San Francisco news 


leader in this movement 


paper columnist who is a regular 
Squaw Valley visitor but who boasts 
in print that he has never fastened a 
piece of wood to his foot. He praises 
the local bar specialty, hot buttered 
rum, and calls himself the “world’s 
champion hot-buttered skier.”’ Cush- 
ing welcomes these nonskiing va- 
cationers, but always with a warn- 
ing: they may find themselves slid- 
ing on snow and loving it 

For those indifferent to the thrill 
of skiing, and for skiers during their 
anxious hours off skis, the lodge 
provides diversion in plenty—1m- 
promptu local-talent entertainments 
like the weekly Squaw Valley Fol- 
lies, dancing every night, movies, 
games, tournaments, excursions to 
Reno and Cal-Vada night life—so 
many diversions, in fact, that one 
contented guest in front of that fire- 
place stretched, yawned and mur- 
mured, “You know, sometimes | 
think that the best part of skiing is 


the after-skiing hours!” THE END 
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A NISEI VISITS 
JAPAN 


Continued from Page 55 


from the same steaming sukiyaki 


pot. Our suppers were usually pre- 
pared over an open fire pit and the 
meals were simple. One meal, for 
example, consisted of boiled sato- 
imo (potatoes) cooked in soybean 
sauce, with pickled radishes, rice and 
tea. “First-crop sato-imo is very ex- 
pensive in the city,” 
plained. * 


my mother ex- 
It brings good price and 
we do not eat it ourselves. But you 
have come home to us and I want 
you to enjoy it.’ 

| was touched but my palate was 
indifferent to the little round pota- 
toes. My sisters, however, ate them 
with great relish 

My mother still remembered some 
English words and incorporated 
them in her conversation for my 
benefit. | marveled, though, at the 
way she was completely readjusted 
to the difficult life of the Japanese 
peasantry. One day | saw her casu- 
ally sprinkling human fertilizer from 
a wooden bucket on the soil 

That evening I asked her if she 
wanted to go back to America with 
me. She thought only of the cannery 
and the hot, dusty summers in the 
fruit orchards of Walnut Grove, 
cooking for a crew of sweating, 
cursing men in a migratory labor 
camp. “No, E shall wait here till your 
father comes home,” she said. 

During the day, I sat lazily on the 
tatami, sipped home-grown tea, and 
peaceful 
its waving rice 
stalks and neatly manicured gar- 
dens. It was incredible that the 
atomic bomb which blasted Hiro- 
shima shook the roofs off houses just 


gazed across the green 


countryside, with 


a mile or two away from here. 
Fortunately, mother 
hoeing weeds and 


was home 
Tami was in 
school in Miyoshi, my older sister, 
Michi, told me. She herself was in 
dress- 
maker's shop when it happened. 
“There was a bright flash,” 


the village working at a 
she said, 
“and we ran outside to see the sky 
glow white-hot and then fill with a 
towering black cloud. It was awe- 
some. | shall never forget it.” 
Hiroshima is about nine miles 
away but my mother said she felt a 
gush of hot wind sweep across the 
“It must have been God's 
will,”’ she kept saying, 


rice field 


us got hurt, because we went to the 
city often.” 


During the warm summer eve- 
nings, it was pleasant to stroll to the 
village center wearing a light kimono 
The lei- 
surely trail wound through rice pad- 


and geta (wooden clogs). 
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“that none of 


dies and bamboo groves, across a 
clear mountain stream, and emerged 
onto the village street. 

As I entered the busy section of 
the town, the clickity-clack of geta 
tramping on the cobblestones be- 
came louder and louder. Outside 
their houses, men and women, fan- 
ning themselves, were speculating 
on the coming harvest and the village 
festival. The wind-bells tinkled under 
the eaves, and the paper doors, 
lighted from within, cast lattice pat- 
terns on the ground. 

The wine shops and noodle stalls 
had curtained doorways, from which 
musical-voiced waitresses in loose 
kimonos stepped out to coax me in 
for a cup of hot sake, tugging gently 
at my sleeves. “Ne, hanashi dake” 
(Come in and just talk for a while), 
one of the girls whispered in my ear. 
The girls were cherubic-looking. | 
pinched their cheeks, told 
“later” and swaggered on. 

Gay Japanese music issued from 


them 


an inn where men were swinging 
their arms, singing and laughing 
Their cups were kept filled with sake 
by the women. 
blare of The 
greeted me. 


Across the way, the 
Waltz 
The waltz was popular 
in Japan, for its melody resembled 
Japanese folk music. 


Tennessee 


I entered a movie house featuring 
a Japanese set in the 
feudal age. It was about a handsome 
vagabond, suspected of murder, 
who turned out to be a nobleman 
and an imperial detective besides 
During the show, the high-pitched 
voice of an usherette occasionally 
paging “ Yamashita-san!” or “Hash- 
iguchi-san!"" or some other san was 
a bit disturbing. 

After the movie I had a bowl of 
hot noodles with fried prawns on 
top. The owner of the noodle stall 
said he knew my father and grand- 
father before | was born. When it 
came time to pay, he insisted the 
noodles were on the house. Promis- 
ing that | would be back to eat his 
delicious noodles again, | clickity- 
clacked homeward through the bam- 
boo grove and rice paddies to the 
straw-thatched house which now 
basked under a full moon. 


“whodunit” 


Sometimes I took longer walks. 
One day | visited Tommy and his 
family who lived a few miles down 
the road in a village near the out- 
skirts of Hiroshima. Tommy was 
only sixteen when his father took his 
family back to Japan immediately 
after World War II. The old man 
was bitter over the loss of his farm 
in California’s Sacramento Valley 
and the treatment he had received 
during the war. 

Tommy’s father was sitting in the 


sun weaving a rope from rice straws. 








He had on an old American felt hat 
and khaki trousers which unmis- 
takably stamped him as issei (first- 
generation Japanese in America). 
His face was brown and weather- 
beaten. When I introduced myself, 
he jumped up and greeted me like a 
long-lost son. “So, you’re Naka- 
mura’s boy. I knew your father when 
he had a candy store in Sacramento.” 

His wife reached into her precious 
stock of coffee and brewed a little in 
a small brass pot over a charcoal 
brazier. They were anxious to learn 
how things were back in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

Tommy came back from the city 
where he worked as a commissary 
clerk with the British Occupation 
Force. Although he was still in his 
mid-twenties, he looked much older. 
“My boy, Tommy, wa ku-ro shite 
kure ta” (he worked hard for us 
since our return to Japan), his father 
said. ““Tommy never reproached us 
for the foolish decision we made 
back in Tule Lake camp and tried to 
make the best of Japan.” 

“It's been plenty tough,” added 
Tommy. “We knew it would be in a 
defeated country, but we never knew 
we would have to live in a cow 
stable.” 

“What?” I was astonished. “Didn't 
you have relatives here?” 

“Yes, but they were so pressed 
with other refugee relatives from 
Hiroshima they had no room for us. 
They didn’t even have enough to 
feed themselves. For a year | worked 
up in the mountains, cutting and 
hauling firewood to sell to farmers 
and it was back-breaking.” 

“But what about an Occupation 
job? Couldn't you have got a job 
with your knowledge of English?” 

“Yes, but my father didn’t want 
me to work for them. But things 
have changed. I’ve been working for 
the Occupation for three years now, 
and next week I’m joining the U.S. 
Army. I got my citizenship papers 
back and I’m anxious to get back to 
the States after my hitch. | want to 
take my parents back.” 

Heavy shadows fell on the rice 
paddies and it was getting late. 
Tommy walked with me to the main 
road leading to the village. It must 
liave looked very strange to the vil- 
lagers to see a couple of Japanese 


shaking hands as they parted. 


One Sunday morning, my cousin, 
who was a rabid baseball fan like 
most Japanese, took me to the Hiro- 
shima City ball park to watch the 
home team, the Hiroshima Carps, 
play the vaunted Tokyo Giants. 

The game started at one but, to 
get good seats, we were at the field 
by 9:30 with our lunch—rice balls 
and pickled plums—wrapped neatly 








in bamboo bark. In the grandstand, 
a concrete embankment, we squeezed 
in between a couple of vociferous 
home-team rooters. They had on 
towels wrapped around 
their heads to denote all-out effort 

and they grunted disapproval as we 
intruded on the slim seating space. 


hachi-maki 


Overhead a school of koi-nobori, 
paper carp, flew from the flag mast, 
symbolizing the Hiroshima team’s 
masculine virility and stamina, qual- 
ities that are supposedly character- 
istic of carp. 

A cheer rocked the grandstand 
and bugles blew as the home-team 
stalwarts scrambled out of the dug- 
out. Rooters chanted, 
wassho,” exhorting the Carps to do 
their utmost. 


“wassho, 


It was a pleasant surprise to dis- 
cover that the first man up for the 
Giants was Wally Yonamine, a 
nisei from Hawaii. The last time I 
had seen Yonamine he was carting a 
pigskin for the San Francisco Forty- 
Niners at Soldier Field in Chicago. 
Yonamine was hitting .336 for the 
Giants, the second leading hitter in 
the big league of Japan. For this 
reason he was singled out by the 
Hiroshima crowd to be jeered. 

His nisei background was ridi- 
culed by the local partisans. The 
fellow with the hachi-maki next to 
me yelled in pidgin Japanese, which 
Yonamine 
Oi Yonamine, Nippon- 


he seemed to assume 


would use, “* 
go wakaranai aru ka?” (No speakie 
Japanese?). 

Happily enough, Yonamine 
pounded the ball all over the park 
and stole bases with ease, and the 
game proceeded in favor of the 
Giants. “They are beating us with a 
combined Japanese-American force. 
It’s too much for us!” cried my 
neighbor. My cousin explained to 
me that there were three nisei on the 
Tokyo squad: Bill Nishida from 
Santa 
University of 


Rosa, California, a veteran 
California pitcher; 
Jun Hirota, a catcher from Hono- 
lulu; and Yonamine. In uniform, it 
was noeasier to distinguish niseifrom 
Japanese players than it was for the 
zany rooters next to me, who taunted 
Yonamine as a foreigner, to suspect 


that I too was a nisei. 


The morning I left Hiroshima, | 
was awakened by the pounding of 
the rice mill in the kitchen. My 
mother had got up at dawn and was 
feverishly preparing little rice cakes 
for me to take on my trip back to 
Tokyo. Sleepy-looking Michi was 
kneading them. My mother wrapped 
these glutinous cakes, called mochi, 
in a strip of bamboo bark and told 
me to eat them on the train. 

Then she stuffed some yen in my 
pocket. “This is all | have. Take it 
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with you. They say it’s very expen- 
sive in Tokyo,” she said. | realized 
that she had gone to the bank and 
withdrawn her life savings, what 
little that was. I assured her | had 
enough money to see me through 
Tokyo and gave the yen back to her 

My train moved out of Hiroshima, 
out of the pathetic-looking city with- 
out trees or grass. Most of the 
streets were still unpaved and people 
still talked about the horrors of the 
atomic bomb 

At Osaka, | stopped off to see my 
sister Tami again. She lived there 
with her husband, a young nisei 
private in the U.S. Air Force 

In contrast to drab Hiroshima, 
Osaka is very much alive. Its 
Shinsai-bashi shopping district 1s 
as gay as a state fair. The depart- 
ment stores have a lavish display of 
merchandise ranging from refriger- 
ators to bobby pins 

Gay music and an army of food 
vendors greeted the trains as they 
rolled into the modern railway sta- 
tion. The vendors singsonged up and 
down the platform, hawking their 
lunch packs, hot tea in cheap clay 
pots, sandwiches, and noodles 

Tami’s husband met me at the 
station and whisked me and my lug- 
gage in a bouncing, midget taxicab 
to the outskirts of Osaka. Their gar- 
ret home was on a narrow, cobble- 
stoned street above a tobacco shop, 
and looked out onto somebody's 
washline. Below | heard the inter- 
minable click-clack of wooden geta 
and mothers calling their children in 
from the streets, “Ao-chan! Shi- 
chan! Yo-chan!” 

There was no bath in their little 
place, so I was taken to a community 
bathhouse down the street. Each 
customer took along a pan, soap 
and towel. It was a usual sight in the 
evening to see people in light ki- 
monos walking to the bathhouse 
with aluminum pans in their arms. 

The community bath was parti- 
tioned for men and women, although 
only a large, thin screen afforded 
some shelter against roving eyes. In 
Japan, | was to learn, modesty and 
sex are treated as two separate 
values. Men and women bathed and 
washed on their respective sides 
without any concern for seeing or 
being seen. Occasionally mothers 
came into the men’s side to help 
their children dress ; the men justkept 
washing themselves nonchalantly, 
in and out of the pool 

Emerging from the bathhouse, | 
strolled in my wkata kimono along 
a wide road until | came to a gate 
where a sign read Itami AiR Base, 
U.S. Air Force. My heart fluttered 
red, white and blue to see a bit of 
America so far from home. A sentry 
in the box came out and asked me in 
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broken Japanese what I wanted, 
assunting that I was a native. 

In crisp English, I explained I was 
from Berkeley, California, and was 
touring the country. | left him be- 
wildered and sauntered away, my 
kimono sleeves flapping in the breeze. 


During my stay in Tokyo I occu- 
pied a dormitory room at the famous 
Tokyo Foreign Correspondents’ Club 
in the Marunouchi district, used by 
correspondents who were shuttled 
to and from the Korean battle 
fronts. In the air-conditioned lobby, 
writers and reporters from every 
corner of the globe rubbed shoul- 
ders and ordered drinks from the bar 
by calling for “boy-san, boy-san!”’ 
The boy-sans were young Japanese 
in white waiter coats. Because | had 
spent most of my high school and 
college days working for room and 
board in Caucasian homes and fra- 
ternity houses in Sacramento and 
Berkeley, | could not bring myself 
to call out “boy-san!” Instead, | 
went to the bar and asked for what- 
ever refreshment I wanted. 

Picturesque as the surface of 
Japan is, the inner Japan is an in- 
tense struggle for existence. Over- 
population is a terrible problem. All 
day long, no matter what the time, 
Tokyo streets are filled with people 
Where do they come from? Where 
are they going? 

In every shop and office I walked 
into, three to five persons were doing 
a job which would require only one 
in the States. Fujimoto-san, a re- 
porter friend with the Mainichi 
Press, explained that the newspapers, 
like most Japanese business con- 
cerns, take a patriarchal approach 
to employees: because of overpopu- 
lation, jobs are spread out thin to 
give as many as possible work. For 
example, whenever there was a 
news lead, the Mainichi immedi- 
ately dispatched a staff of writers 
and photographers to the scene and 
set up a branch office in that area 
even though the incident was only a 
small fire 

Economy of space was apparent 
everywhere. I never saw a vacant lot 
Even in sumptuous banks, theaters 
and department stores, | discovered 
to my embarrassment that public 
toilets were shared by both sexes 

1 could not help but see the 
tragedies on the streets of Tokyo. At 
night an army of ragpickers, some- 
times in family groups, went through 
the streets with a fine-tooth comb, 
peering into trash cans and examin- 
ing sidewalk debris. My first night 
on the Ginza, I was astonished to see 
a woman huddled on the dark street 
in filthy rags. In her arms she hugged 
a little, dirty bundle from which 
poked the face of a sleeping baby. | 





stood and stared for a moment while 
people hurried nonchalantly by. If 
that Japanese woman had been lying 
on the streets of San Francisco, the 
Japanese in the community would 
have gone swiftly to her rescue. 

In front of swanky night clubs, 
cabarets and hotels, little children, 
some of them only seven or eight 
years old, sell flowers. I heard stories 
of drunken fathers sending these 
tots out into the late night. The chil- 
dren pleaded with me to buy their 
flowers so they could go home. 

My friends said | would get cal- 
lous after a while to ali the hardships 
| saw in Japan, but I could not help 
viewing these unhappy people with 
compassion, because they all had 
faces which looked like mine. I felt 
this compassion especially in the 
Marunouchi district on a Saturday 
night. At sundown, when the sub- 
ways and trams are packed with 
humanity, young girls in droves 
come into the Ginza to work in bars, 
cabarets and on the street corners. 
Some, with handbags slung over 
their shoulders and cigarettes in 
their mouths, stood in clusters solic- 
iting nocturnal companionship with 
men. It made me uncomfortable be- 
cause they looked just like so many 
nisei girls back home. 

Near the Correspondents’ Club 
across from the Yurakucho station 
was a small, dark, noisy cabaret 
called The Arabian Nights. Three 
charming hostesses stood in the 
doorway beckoning to prospective 
guests. Inside, a five-piece band 
pounded out American jazz in loud 
dissonance, while laughing girls 
helped their guests down their 
drinks, but fast. 

I singled out a sweet-looking girl 
for an “interview” and helped her to 
a seat at a corner table. She was im- 
pressed. “In America, men must be 
very courteous to their women.” 

“I believe so.” 

“In our business, we have to curry 
to kinds of men we don’t like. Some 
of them are rough and unruly.” 

“I hope you will like me. My name 
is Nakamura. What is yours?” 

“Keiko.” 

“Ah 
pretty name. You look so young. 


. $0? Keiko-san, what a 


How old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” I suspected she padded 
her age to work in a cabaret. 

“Where are your folks?” 

“They're dead.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“Yes, they were killed in a bomb- 
ing raid during the war. My uncle 
took care of me and my little brother 
and sister, but he died too. So. I'm 
now putting the children through 
school doing this kind of work.” 

“But can’t you find work in an 
office some place?” 


“IT worked in a department store 
but the 5000 yen a month [about 
$14] was not enough to keep us fed.” 

“What about your future, Keiko- 
san? You will not be-young forever.” 

“That is true. But we must live 
for the present. We must eat.” 

Each time I went back to the 
cabaret to see Keiko-san, she greeted 
me with “*Nakamura-san, irrashai!” 
Her voice was like the tinkle of little 
bells and her face was always bright 
with smiles. She always brought me 
a freshly wrung towel with which I 
wiped my perspiring face and hands. 
Patiently she spent much time teach- 
ing me to speak correct Japanese. 
She was such a delicate and demure 
little flower that I was nearly over- 
come with an urge to tell her to “let 
me take you away from all this.” 
The Japanese woman makes a man 
feel like a man. Small wonder so 
many GI's have brought these girls 
home as war brides. But I had to re- 
mind myself that Keiko-san was not 
real. She was only my vague dream 
of a faraway land. 


On some evenings. I sneaked out 
to the Asakusa district. As far as the 
sophisticated Ginza crowd was con- 
cerned, Asakusa was onthe otherside 
of the tracks. But I found Asakusa 
lively and gay, and the inhabitants 
seemed to enjoy their simple lives. 
Men, women and children stood on 
the Sumida River bridge for hours 
watching the boats glide by. They 
roamed the narrow streets, gay with 
flying pennants and music, taking in 
the food stalls and show houses. 

1 waded into a “girlie” show that 
lasted three hours. A beautiful girl 
appeared in a colorful kimono and 
an elaborate Japanese hair-do. She 
performed a song-and-dance act in 
the beautiful traditional manner. | 
melted to see this exquisite exhibi- 
tion of Japanese femininity. To my 
amazement, the same girl appeared 
in the next act wearing a scanty cos- 
tume which she immediately dis- 
carded in favor of a G-string. In a 
raucous voice she sang 7okvo Boo- 
gie-Woogie, kicking up her heels 
and gyrating her torso. This may 
not epitomize what is happening to 
cosmopolitan Tokyo, but one can 
at least speculate on the signs of the 
times. 

The night before I left Tokyo, I 
went to my favorite little cabaret to 
have “the last drink together” with 
Keiko-san. When I told her I was 
going back to America, she looked 
sad. She had the band play Auld 
Lang Syne for my benefit and every- 
body sang it in Japanese. When | 
left, Keiko-san and her friends bowed 
deeply to me and said, “Sayonara 
Don’t forget about us when you 


get back to America.” THE END 
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HARRY ©; DIAMOND 


by JOHN GRAVES 


Is escaping to a far-off land still as gay and romantic 


as it was for Hemingway, Fitzgerald and these other expatriates of the Twenties? 


THE LOST 


Mallorca, as you likely know, is a Mediterranean island 
where the living is supposed to be very cheap now. Being a Medi- 
terranean island, it is, of course, beautiful, with rugged coasts, 
mountains gray-green with maquis, fishing villages, and the bluest 
of blue seas. It is the largest of the Balearic group, belongs to 
Spain, has a capital city named Palma, and to be honest doesn't 
amount to much in the world picture. In wartime it is located 
handily for military aircraft and it is said that the Americans are 
thinking about constructing a base there. Most people hope they 
won't, for the Mallorquins and the others who live on the island 
aren't much addicted to change. At any rate the only bases there 
today are a few negligible Spanish military and naval installations. 
And there is no present reason for a foreigner to come to Mallorca 
unless, quite simply, he wants to come to Mallorca. Despite this, 
there are a great many foreigners around. 

When the Romans arrived in those parts; about 300 B.c., they 
were met on the beaches by people with large deadly slingshots 
baleari—whence the name Balearics. But the Romans left a few 
ruins and in time departed, like the Phoenicians before them, and 
the Moors after; and the Mallorquins, who, like all islanders, bear 
the racial and cultural marks of these comings and goings, no 
longer throw rocks at strangers. They are a very likable people 
when you get to know them—dignified, emotional, Latin, and 
rather ambitionless. Among themselves they speak a separate 
hybrid language, related to Catalan, which isn’t pretty to listen to 
but can be understood a little if you can combine elements of 
French, Italian and Spanish, with a dash of Arabic. They also 
speak Spanish, at least those who live in Palma, but neither 
Spanish nor their own argot helps them essentially to communicate 
with or to comprehend the thousands of foreigners who in the 
past four or five years have invaded the place because of its reputa- 
tion for inexpensive, agreeable living. 

Since an island economy will stand only a certain amount of 
touristic battering—and since also the easygoing Mallorquins, 
despite the enervating Mediterranean sun and the confusion 
wrought by the Romans and the Moors, are not dopes—this 
reputation is now only partly based on truth. But the foreigners 
keep coming, and because the dollar is worth around forty pesetas 
a heavy proportion of them are Americans. Of these, some are 
tourists, merely passing through; others remain for a greater or 
shorter time and are, for want of a better word, expatriates. 


A lot of us who grew up on the American writings of the 
Twenties and Thirties have a slightly romantic feeling about ex- 
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patriates. Expatriates had affairs with Lady Brett Ashley, or met 
Joyce and contributed to transition, or slid de-luxely downhill on 
the Riviera like Fitzgerald’s Dick Diver, or went hungry for the 
privilege of breathing the Paris air. They wrote, they painted, 
they lived graciously—-sipping Pernod and snickering in the direc- 
tion of Winesburg, Ohio. If their lives were futile and misdirected 
they were futile in a very special way, and what we felt when we 
read or heard about them was far from contempt or pity. It was 
the green emotion. Who the hell didn’t want to meet ruggedly 
individualistic Montparnasse demimondaines, or squirt wine from 
goatskins with the Basques? 

In and out of books they flourished throughout Prohibition, 
past the crash, and on into the depression until they finally had to 
break ranks and disperse before a blast of social consciousness and, 
finally, of war. Robert Jordan was about the last of them, and he'd 
stopped being futile, or at least had stopped enjoying it. 

Of these charmed creatures few remain, Repeal, wars, income 
taxes, and changing spirits of changing ages all enter into it, but 
the fact is that these days there aren't enough Americans in Europe 
to worry about who live dashingly, do a lot of interesting things in 
an interesting way, and exult in being Lost. Those who try seem 
strained, not of our time, like the fellow I ran into in Carcassonne 
one time. (I had known him well a long time before; in all charity 
he was a dull tool.) He was drinking great draughts of vin ordinaire 
in the company of what seemed to be a deaf-mute Frenchman. He 
said he had horrible hang-overs, but he wouldn't talk English with 
me and he said the Carcassonnais had beaucoup de joie de vivre 

Dick Diver wouldn't speak to many of the current expatriates 
They work soberly for the Government or for cultural foundations 
in France and Germany and Italy and around, and magazines run 
articles about the way their children have brought blue jeans and 
milkshakes to the retarded Continent. Or they toil earnestly at the 
history of art on Fulbright scholarships, And if some of the younget 
ones do sit around Paris with open shirts and beards, they are 
likely to be overserious about one thing or another—about social 
injustice, or perhaps only about being bohemians—so that thei 
resemblance to Jake Barnes and to the young ¢. ¢. cummings isn’t 
very striking. 

The Riviera is the Riviera and likely always will be, though as 
far as I've heard no Alexander Woollcotts have strolled nude 
through hotel lobbies there recently. But on the Riviera you're 
getting warm. It is along the shores of the blue Mediterranean, 
cradle of the dolce far niente, that you'll find the heirs —sadl 
degenerated—of the old, the true American expatriates. Italy 
Continued on Page 75 
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Continued from Page 73 
tread. And Palma, ancient capital of 
the Mallorquin slingmen, has a siz- 
able and almost perfectly typical 
crowd of them. 


Palma, as a number of graying 
bartenders can tell you, played its 
part in the Golden Age. Artists and 
writers and playboys and playgirls 
lived there, and at least one of the 
better litthe magazines—Story—was 
edited from there for a while. Even 
so it was on the outskirts of the 
movement, an eddy, and you can 
take what the bartenders say with 
salt. Palma is better adapted to the 
uses and habits of the expatriate of 
today than it ever was to those of 
that other generation. 

It has no art, architecture or in- 
tellectual life worth talking about, 
so that an American resident there 
does not have to use his mind. This 
is important nowadays. Mallorca 
has magnificent scenery, but there 
are only a few thoughts you can have 
about scenery, and not very taxing 
thoughts at that. Your current exile 
wishes neither to think nor to be 
made uncomfortable by the presence 
of others who do. 

Nor is Palma pretentious. The 
better hotels—the Mediterraneo and 
the Victoria and the others—cling to 
a weak imitation of the old heavy 
Continental formality, and the Mal- 
lorquins and peninsular Spaniards 
go about in dark clothes with neck- 
ties; but foreigners have been ex- 
empted. As long as there is, accord- 
ing to the Spanish definition, a rea- 
sonable amount of fabric on their 
persons, they may and do array 
themselves as they please. Even in 
the larger villas life is extremely in- 
formal: preparing for a party, for 
instance, consists mainly of hiring 
an extra waiter, complete with hors 
d’oeuvres, from one of the hotels 
and laying in a stock of local gin 
and brandy, the two cheapest pota- 
ble liquors. No one except an occa- 
sional woman tries to outdress any- 
one else, and it’s no disgrace not to 
have a car. Nonworking expatriates 
these days are not overloaded with 
the long green. 

Having thus side-stepped the more 
onerous requirements of the ex- 
patriate Twenties—-when you either 
did something interesting, or thought 
about interesting things, or failing 
that at least lived with expensive 
dash and/or grace—your Yankee 
resident in Palma can relax and do 
precisely what he wants io do, which 
is usually nothing. Absoluteiy noth- 
ing at all. 


This state of affairs, be it said, has 
exceptions. There are Americans in 
Palma who came to rest and live 


simply, and by dodging all but a few 
of their compatriots maintain a 
healthy, uncomplicated existence of 
swimming, eating, reading and sleep- 
ing. Their children grow brown and 
speak better Mallorquin than Eng- 
lish. There are retired officers. There 
are former career men who live 
mysteriously apart, cultivate a few 
English and Continental friends, 
have jade collections, libraries, or 
perhaps yachts, and in general carry 
on the flagging tradition of lonely 
connoisseurship. Some of these 
healthier types even get together to 
form small social groups which of 


answer the call 


bin and serve 





course are carefully guarded against 
invasion, and most of them if they 
remain on Mallorca move away 
from Palma to smaller, quieter 
towns. 

A few lean scholars haunt the local 
library and can be seen striding 
along the dirt roads of the island’s 
interior, or through the silence of 
the high mountain valleys. They ve 
learned fragments of Mallorquin, 
and have seen weird dances in the 
little villages, and know the differ- 
ence between carob and olive trees. 

You can find endeavorers in the 
arts— earnest painters and poets who 
sometimes cluster to stimulate one 
another's creativity. These, too, 
usually give up on the city after a 
time and head for the fishing vil- 
lages, or Ibiza, or back to the Boule- 
vard St. Michel. The very few settled 
professionals who have come and re- 
mained, withdraw, like the con- 
noisseurs, into seclusion; they are 
mainly writers, Money writers with- 
out illusions about Art; and a long 
time ago, somewhere else, they 
discovered how to work regardless 
of their surroundings. One of them, 
a prosperous magazine writer, told 
me that Palma was the best place 
to write that he had ever found. 
“There aren't a half-dozen people in 
the damned town worth the trouble 
of talking to,” he said, “so there’s 
nothing left to do but work.” 

Maybe it’s adequate commentary 
on the state of the arts in Mallorca 


to note that there is only one crea- 
tive figure of any importance who 
has stayed on the island long enough 
to be identified with it. This is 


Robert Graves, a wise and gifted 
man of world reputation, but he is 
an Englishman. 

The remainder of the Americans 
in Palma, excluding a few down- 
right bums, we might call typical. 
Though they rightly distinguish them- 
selves from mere tourists, it’s some- 
times a little hard to know the dif- 
ference. Expatriates are more often 
than not transients; few stay for 
more than a year or so. But tourists 
come from home, and intend to go 
back home, and expatriates gener- 
ally don’t. Some arrive in Mallorca 
directly from the States, others from 
some other reputed paradise that 
has turned sour for them, or gotten 
expensive, and when they leave they 
are likely to move on to another 
island, another playground, another 
resort which they have heard is 
pleasant, and cheap. They are mov- 
ers, drifters, seeking outwardly some- 
thing they have refused or been un- 
able to seek inwardly, searching in 
geography for a contentment which 
in the end is not geographical but 
spiritual, and which they therefore 
will probably never find. 

They may spring from Midwestern 
farmer stock, or they may have in 
their meager libraries the latest copy 
of the Social Register, which upon 
provocation they will bring out and 
consult. They are male and female, 
married or single, charming or com- 
plete heels. A good many were once 
well adjusted within some normal 
society, a lot probably never were. 
Among them you will find former 
advertising men, brokers, interior 
decorators, cowboys, ladies’ hair- 
dressers, Ornaments of café society, 
racketeers, and practically anything 
else you might be looking for. But 
whatever they have been they aren't 
it any more. They're expatriates, 
shavings and chips thrown off from 
the American lathe as the country 
shapes itself into whatever it is to 
become-_as, perhaps, it demands of 
its people more conformity to pat- 
tern than many can give. Life at 
home they found too stodgy and 
monotonous, or too harsh and com- 
petitive, or too tense, or maybe too 
damned much work; they could not 
or did not wish to face it and they 
came away. 


Their direct and personal reasons 
for leaving are as varied as the ten- 
sions in modern American life, and 
most of them are happy to tell you 
all about it. A number, mostly 
women, drifted away in the pathetic 
vacuum that more and more Amer- 
icans are coming to know: the lost- 
ness thai comes after a divorce, when 
normalcy no longer makes sense or 
seems attainable. Others came vaguely 
and romantically seeking adventure, 
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which eluded them at home because 
they lacked the force to attract it, 
and which continues to escape them 


abroad, though sometimes, in a 
bottle or elsewhere, they can buy the 
illusion of having found it. You can 
buy a great deal in Spain if you 
have dollars to pay with. 

A few are plain drunks, of whom 
more later. One or two of the colony 
are said to be living on ill-gained 
wealth from a shady past, though 
this is doubtful; if they were wealthy 
they would go somewhere else. An- 
other small segment are inverts o1 
aberrants who find, in the curious 
tolerance which the not particularly 
broad-minded Spanish extend to in 
comprehensible foreigners, a free 
dom which they never knew in lowa 
A good many more absented them- 
selves from America after unsuccess- 
ful trips to the psychiatrists’ repair 
benches, and some have genuine 
physical illnesses which incapacitate 
them for active life at home. 

But the healthiest are those who 
are simply lazy, having found them 
selves with a litthke money, no appe 
tite for work and the wire-taut 
atmosphere of the business world, 
and an inclination toward the slower, 
easier, aristocratic life so cheap in 
Spain. 

Though cheap, it is not free, and 
the matter of a litthe money ts of 
paramount importance. Unless one 
writes or paints or runs a pension 
and none of these people do 
there’s no way for an American to 
earn sufficient money in Palma to 
keep up a minimal front. Alimony 
will serve, or a trust fund, or checks 
from a fond parent, or savings from 
some previous period of useful ac 
tivity, or a V. A. pension from the 
war. This requirement, of course, 
places some limitations on the age 
range among the expatriates not 
many people under thirty or so have 
got a steady unearned income. But 
neither have many people under 
thirty arrived at the desire to exile 


themselves. 


Most of the expatriates dwell in 
hotels or terraced villas and apart 
ments in the fashionable suburbs 
that stretch from downtown Palma 
along the rocky, broken and inecred 
ibly lovely western curve of the bay 
Their establishments have views 
and perhaps private beaches, and 
are kept running by from one to 
four servants, whose wages in Palma 
rarely exceed ten dollars a month 
They earn it; it is a fact that you can 
frequently spot a foreigner’s maid 
servant on the street by the peculiar 
phiiosophic expression she has de- 
veloped. 

Mornings for the expatriate gen 
erally pass in slumber, but some 
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time around noon or one o'clock he 


struggles erect, rouses his spouse or 
living companion if he has one, 
dresses after one fashion or another, 
and heads by car, taxi or antiquated 
tramway for the center of Palma. He 


may have some small matter of 


shopping, automobile repairs, bull- 
fight tickets or what not in mind, 
which he rarely gets around to be- 
cause most business in the city is 
suspended from one to four in the 
afternoon. It doesn’t matter; the 
main idea of descending into town 
is to see and be seen, and the place 
for this is the Café Formentor, a 
largely sidewalk affair next to the 
American Express’s correspondent 
office. At the Formentor from about 
noon to two o'clock each day the 
tables under the awning are jammed 
with upper-class Mallorquins, tour- 
ists and expatriates, who all stare at 
and discuss one another. 

Luncheon may be consumed at 
home, where the patient cook will 
have set a table on the terrace and 
will keep excellent food waiting even 
though one is three or four hours 

| late. Or one can stop and eat at the 

Plaza Gomila, a cabaret-ish little 

| triangular “square” in Terreno, one 

of the first of the western suburbs. 

Lunch at Gomila often means that 

Edgar the Expatriate won't get home 

until late at night, for there is plenty 

of company in the excellent bars, 
company which begins its serious 
drinking around noon. But Edgar 
cannot stand being by himself or 


alone with his wife, and he didn’t 
have anything to do at home any- 
how. Swimming and sunning and 
such things are for tourists; I’ve 
known people in 
houses were directly on the sea and 
who, in July, had yet to take their 
first swim of the year. 


Palma whose 





Besides, there’s a good chance 
that if 
Plaza somebody will invite him to a 


Edgar hangs around the 


cocktail party sooner or later in the 
afternoon, and who wants to be left 
out of a party? 


Not that many people are. There 
is naturally some splitting up into 
social groups, but unless one refuses 
to give an occasional party in return, 
it’s practically impossible to get os- 
tracized in Palma. For a short time 
there was a group which tried to 
maintain the old Dick Diver stand- 
ards, and which excluded a few in- 
dividuals from its fiestas for beating 
up small harmless tourists or appear- 
ing in Gomila with Spanish ladies 
of the street. These snobbish efforts 
were futile and the group broke up, 
some leaving the island, others join- 

ing the rabble. The only man I can 
remember—outside of a few real 
outcasts—who would have liked to 
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associate and wasn’t allowed was 
a psychopathic type suspected of 
crimes of violence at home. This, 
however, had nothing to do with his 
unpopularity; what people objected 
to was his habit of starting fights at 
parties, usually with his hosts. And 
there was an older woman with a 
series of Spanish gigolos ; few minded 
her, though she was very disagree- 
able, but nobody liked the gigolos. 

These expatriates do not like for- 
eigners, especially Spaniards, whom 
a few regard as not quite human. 
Many of them came to Europe with 
the avowed purpose of learning lan- 
guages, but this is a purpose easily 
abandoned, especially in Palma 
where the natives speak an impossible 
tongue by preference, anyhow. So 
the level of communication is abys- 
mally low. There have been occa- 
sions when the combined linguistic 
efforts of five Americans, reinforced 
by Martinis, failed to convey to a 
reasonably intelligent maid the in- 
formation that a toilet was stopped 
up. Such events cause gales of 
laughter at cocktail parties for days 
afterward, and lead into philosoph- 
ical digressions about what slow cus- 
tomers the Mallorquins are, really. 

his clinging Anglo-Saxon apart- 
heid tends to prevent much inter- 
cultural exchange, not only with the 
natives but also with the other na- 
tionality groups around town. An 
occasional Englishman shows up at 
the clan’s parties, but he is likely to 
be a degenerate type who has learned 
to prefer gin to tea at five of an after- 
noon. The bulk of the British cous- 
ins, impoverished and not too happy 
about the pound 
exportation, plant themselves fiercely 
around their flagpole and grouse 
about 


restrictions on 


American airmen overrun- 
ning England. Scandinavians, who 
can drink more than almost any- 
body, occasionally filter in, and 
Dutch, and Canadians, and once in 
a while a refugee Nazi posing as 
a Pole or something. But if you 
tootled The Star-Spangled Banner at 
one of the parties and the Yankees 
present were the kind who arise for 
anthems—which they aren’t—90 per 
cent of the crowd would stagger up- 
right. The prevalent attitude is that 
foreigners are fine if they can learn 
to act like Americans, and if they 
like to drink. 

Sad to relate, the outlanders recip- 
rocate this distaste. The Spanish and 
Mallorquins, after the manner of 
Spaniards, remain apart from the 
whole hubbub—the 
well-to-do with disdain, the poor 
(who are very poor) with resentment 
and scandalized envy. The other non- 
Americans, themselves expatriates, 
seem to spend an unconscionable 
amount of time in criticizing Amer- 
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icans, which has taken on the pro- 
portions of a sport. Some of their 
criticisms are just, others are regret- 
tably petty and jealous—mostly 
economic, since Americans live bet- 
ter than anyone else or at least spend 
more on living. For a season there 
was a large, handsome Swedish girl 
who hung around the bars at Go- 
mila and who after a few brandies 
would stroll up to the nearest Amer- 
ican male with a hearty sneer on her 
face. “Mann?” she would scoff. 
“Mann you call yourself? Mann 
vorks, sonny boy! Vhy you don’t 
vork, like mann?” Since nobody had 
ever seen her hit a lick of useful 
labor—she liked boats, and spent a 
lot of time with visiting bachelor 
yachtsmen, nationality no object, at 
the Club Nautico downtown— it was 
felt that her attitude was not quite 
fair. She made people uncomfort- 
able, and they quit inviting her to 
parties too. 

Relations with American tourists 
are better. During the summer, when 
the American population of Palma 
swells enormously, it is extremely 
hard to distinguish the two kinds, 
because anyone who meets a con- 
vivial American at Gomila is likely 
to invite him along to a party. Tour- 
ists are there, after all, to have a gay 
time, and for a while at least that is 
what it seems they have found. Some 
discover that they are really expatri- 
ates at heart, get what I have heard 
described as “island psychology,” 
let matters at home go to hell, and 
stay. I'm not aware of any case on 
record of the tourists’ persuading a 
resident to come along home and be 
normal—though occasionally some- 
one shows up who, fed up with one 
or another aspect of life in the 
States, has the firm intention of be- 
coming an expatriate and then, 
healthily horrified by what he finds 
in Palma, scoots back home entirely 
cured of his nonconformity. 


A visiting lady once, not an ex- 
patriate type, picked up someone's 
dog at a cocktail party. “Come here, 
Fuzzy,” she said, “and sniff some- 
thing you've never smelled before.” 

“What,” inquired the host, “‘is 
that?” 

““A breath free of alcohol,” the 
lady said, and it could have been 
true. Liquor, the Demon Rum, is 
the sturdy mainstay of American 
existence in Palma. 

Whether one ought to blame the 
expatriates for this is doubtful; they 
only brought abroad something 
which they learned at home. Drink- 
ing might still be, as it was for Ham- 
let, a custom better honored in the 
breach than in the et cetera, but fora 
long, long time now it has been the 
peculiar “out” of the Northern 


races, and we Americans, with our 
hypertensions and our energetic 
haste, have probably brought it to 
its peak use as a prop, an anodyne. 
You realize this powerfully when 
you see, as in Palma, Americans 
who have to a degree escaped the 
haste and the tensions but who have 
nevertheless clung mightily to the 
prop. 

Spaniards don’t get it. One of 
them, a doctor who at first was much 
taken with Americans and had be- 
gun to wear bold tweeds and go to 
their parties, used to talk about it. 
His idea was that there were likely 
as many of his compatriots as Amer- 
icans who managed to waste their 
lives, but that they picked other, 
more attractive ways to do it— 
women, gambling, or wild aficion 
for some sport at the expense of 
everything. “This of the bottle,” he 
said to me. “This of the brandy. 
What is it they find there?” 

Whether or not they find anything 
they spend plenty of time looking. 
Mallorca is a drinker’s dreamland. 
Not only do brandy and gin sell at 
around fifty cents a bottle or so 
fifteen cents standard per drink in 
the good bars—but your true toper 
can function without fear of the 
narrow-minded censure he finds in 
some circles at home. If Spaniards 
don’t approve, or retired Britishers, 
they don’t count. Some expatriates 
in Palma are already alcoholics and 
fall out of their chairs regularly at 
parties (nobody minds); some are 
incipients and arrive at the final 
stage while there—it’s remarkable 
how fast people go downhill on the 
island. But more just like to drink 
and do, in copious quantity. 

As drinking usually does, this 
leads to a certain monotony, a nega- 
tiveness in their conversations, their 
thinking and their activities. On the 
other hand, however, it makes mo- 
notony not only bearable but desir- 
able. One man, an interesting type 
with a dormant but genuine intelli- 
gence, who had somehow drifted 
to Palma and stuck, told me that he 
had given up reading anything but 
magazines; he found it impossible 
now to finish a book. The worst of it 
was, he said, not looking worried 
as he spoke the words, that he didn’t 
care a damn. 

On one of the most perfect bays 
in the world for aquatic sports, 
miserably few Americans own or use 
boats, or fish or even swim regularly. 
Surrounded by rich folklore, only a 
handful even know the rhythms of 
the local music. Mest speak nothing 
but English in their daily inter- 
course. Once in a blue moon some- 
body who has a real interest in 
something shows up, and talks about 
it, but he is looked upon as a bore, 
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LOUISIANA #f 


There’s fun-a-plenty for young and 
old alike in beautiful LOUISIANA. 
Balmy, golden days will make you 


forget wintry slush and snow, and be 
glad to be outdoors to enjoy sailing, 
fishing, hiking or any of your 
favorite outdoor sports. LOUISIANA’S 
highways invite you to leisurely 
tour the picturesque bayou land to 
the south and the pine-covered, 


lake-dotted hills of the north. 











The quaint Vieux Carre 
in Old New Orleans 


Great fishing ... from sunfish te 
sailfish, throughout the state. 





Sparkling blue lokes and the 
shimmering Gulf of Mexico 


History comes alive when you 
see Old New Orleans and the 
Vieux Carre, the pirate coves of 
the picturesque land of Lafitte 
the Pirate, the sweeping curves 
of Old Man River. Comfortable 
and inexpensive accommoda- 
tions are available throughout 
LOUISIANA to make your 
stay perfect and remembered. 
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and anyhow if he stays and becomes 
one of the crowd he rapidly gets over 
this aberration. Nor do politics and 
world events, in this day of constant 
crisis, make much of a splash in 
Palma. Spain itself is an enigma 

you'd have a rough time finding 
who'd 


someone at Gomila 


even 
read a book about it. It is generally 
bruited about that there was a civil 
war, which accounts for the lousy 
State of things in general and the 
shortage of Kleenex. World news 

since few can read the censored local 
papers trickles along three or four 
Hevrald- 
Vail, 


and from being indifferent to cold 


days late via the Paris 


Tribune or the London Dail; 


news it’s a short step to being in- 
different to any news at all 

Sex, the classical and all-absorb- 
ing diversion of the world roamer, 
looms less large in Palma than at 
home. The numerous visiting French, 
looked 
Americans 
there is a lot of talk about it and 
naturally some action 


who frankly enjoy it, are 


down on. Among the 
but it in- 
volves effort and the bottle tends to 
take its place. Human appetites, 
however, are tolerated and whatever 
men-—or women—want, they can 
usually find it somewhere in the city. 
Conversation ambles along a few 
hoary highways. The best places to 
change money and buy contraband 
American cigarettes (cheaper than at 
home, because there’s no tax) are 
always good for thirty minutes’ talk 
or so. Another never-aging topic is 
the inferiority of everything local 
the mental incapacity of servants, 
the horrors of olive-oil cookery, the 
unmilitary appearance of the con- 
scripted soldiery, the inutility of all 
Money 


haps because there is no excess of it 


manufactured goods per- 


around — 1s another favorite subject. 


Practically everyone, you would 
judge from the party talk, used to 
have oil wells and yachts, and would 
be at Cannes now instead of Palma 
stroke of 


except for 


luck 


some rotten 


But paramount in the palaver of 


the Palmesan Americans ts the busi- 
ness of talking about one another 
They find themselves eternally tas- 
cinating, and the most dificult thing 
for one of them to do ts to get away 
Not 
that many want to, or try, for there 


with something unobserved 
is no censure. | here is only interest, 


and talk 


has broken with her Danish friend: 


which American female 
who wandered drunk from the rocks 
into the sea at the party the night 
before. Since they see each other 
practically every day, they frequently 
know about things before the pro- 
tagonists do, as happened once to a 
man I knew 


young He had gone 


around for a time with a French girl, 
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who went home 
But 
French girl came back without writ- 


He found another 
girl France is close, and the 
ing, and on the morning she strolled 
Gallically up to his table at the Cafe 
Formentor every American present 
except the tourists and the young 
man himself knew precisely what 
was going to happen.'As a small and 
unprivate American 
part of Palma could give lessons to 


society, the 


Muleshoe, Texas. 


These, then, are our representa- 
tives in Palma, and in a hundred 
places like it-—our current innocents 
Compared to 160,000,000 
souls at home, they are not many, 


abroad 


but they make a disproportionate 
impression upon the foreigners who 
them. The 
change 


the Plaza 
month to 
month and from year to year as 


see laces at 


Gomila from 
individuals and couples and groups 
wander in and out of the ancient 
island, but. the pattern continues 
They drift in and they drift out, and 
where they come from and where 
they go they find another colony of 
people like themselves, an indigest- 
ible lump in the belly of the local 
society— ununderstanding, ununder- 
stood, doing nothing, basically 
wracked but lulled by gin and one 
another's company. 

For a time there was a very fine 
American girl on the island, twenty- 
eight years old and not at all hysteri- 
cal or inadequate, fond of a cocktail 
or two or three but not ten. She had 
quit one well-paid job as a legal 
stenographer in February with the 
promise of another in November, 
and simply because she wanted to 
rest and enjoy herself she came to 
Mallorca. It didn’t take her long to 
find out that Mallorca wasn’t what 
she wanted. One night when there 
Was a party at someone's villa we 
were talking together on the ter- 
race—not romantically, just watch- 
ing the night and the slow sea that 
washed phosphorescent on the rocks 
below and, far away, the clustered 
lights of the litthe boats that go out 
for squid. There was a moon, and 
through some trick of shading you 
could see the old Moorish watch- 
tower on one of the islets a couple 
of miles up the coast. From inside 
the house came a burst of laughter 
at someone's joke, then the smash of 
a glass on the tiled floor, and a 
scream 

The looked 


through the lighted windows, smiled, 


girl turned and 
and turned back to the sea which 
was the same sea that had brought 
the Phoenicians, and the Romans 
and the Moors, and the Americans 
She chuckled, and quoted Caliban 

**Be not afeard,’” she said, ** “the 


isle is full of noises.” rHE END 














JAMAICA'S 
MONTEGO BAY 


Continued from Page 52 


We have no night clubs as such, no 
high-priced entertainers, no gambling, 
no restaurants—and still you can’t find 
a hotel room here. 

“We have sports facilities available, 
but there aren't too many people using 
the tennis courts. People don’t flock to 
the golf clubs, there are no pools, and 
we only have one power boat in the 
whole bay. Maybe that’s why people 
like it; it’s quiet and peaceful, and they 
take it easy on the beach. Sometimes 
they sail out to the edge of the coral 
reef, or row in a glass-bottomed boat. 

“Our rooms are expensive, and it 
costs quite a bit to get here, but visitors 
can really save money when they go to 
town. When I’m asked what clothes to 
bring, I say, the suit you like, if it’s a 
man, and, your best dress, if a girl. Be- 
cause the tailors and dressmakers in 
Montego Bay are the world’s greatest 
copyers. The best linen shorts, Ber- 
muda shorts, white dinner jacket can 
be made overnight. We have the best 
woolens England produces. A giri can 
get a beautifully designed silk after- 
dress—made to order 
Liberty of London silk—for no more 
than twenty-five dollars. Eva Gabor 


noon from 
























had an evening dress made in the after- 
noon and wore it the same night. Most 
of the smart women have their favorite 
dresses copied in different materials. So 
the cost of the trip evens up.” 

We turn into the main street and 
Matt points out the Ethelhart Hotel, 
which looks out over the town. 

“Most of the people there,” he says, 
“are the permanent residents of 
Montego Bay. They rent their houses, 
even their cars, to winter visitors, and 
make enough money in two months to 
live the rest of the year. That’s the 
smart thing to do in Montego Bay be- 
cause servants are cheap and food is 
not too expensive.” 

The garage agent escorts me through 
the formalities required for the license, 
then checks me out in a car, a tiny 
English Ford that runs like a jack rab- 
bit. | thank Matt and am on my own. 
It doesn’t take long to get back into the 
habit of shifting; it takes longer to get 
used to driving on the left of the road. 

It’s getting late now and I head back 
to the hotel. The sun setting behind the 
purple-gray clouds that fringe the 
mountains reddens the sky, occasion- 
ally breaking loose a ray that fades out 
across the water. 

I drive along the promenade leading 
out of town, passing the Yacht Club, 
where sailboats anchored near shore 
look very small and naked with their 
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HOLIDAY HUNTER’S Sketchbook 


Once you set foot on a Caribbean stepping stone, 
you seem irresistibly drawn to the next. And this is 
a delightful experience because within an hour or 
two by air you have a sample shelf of European 
language and culture, plus New World history. 


matchstick masts back-lit by the last 
rays of the sun. 

From atop a hill | look down over 
the bay and see fishermen silhouetted 
against the shallow water. They are 
spread out in a giant ring. A crowd is 
watching from shore and I pull over to 
get a shot; on closer look, the water in- 
side the ring is jumping with fish. Now 
I can see that each man is holding onto 
a huge net while others in boats prop 
up the net with large bamboo poles. 
When they are finished, the fish are en- 
closed in a giant netted fishbowl, in 
which they are kept fresh overnight; 
at dawn they will be hauled out. 

Back at the hotel, I find that every- 
one is up and about. It is late and | 
have just time enough to dress and 
pick up the others. Eva, revitalized by 
her siesta, looks perfectly delightful in 
her pink dinner dress. John and Babs 
Rawlings join us. We squeeze into the 
little car and are off to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s residence, Cromarty; on the 
other side of the Bay. 

It is an impressive columned house 
at the end of a curving royal-palmed 
drive. The butler ushers us into a com- 
fortable, light-colored living room. 
Lady Jean is the hostess and she is al- 
ready chatting with the other guests, a 
beautiful-looking French girl, an Eng- 
lish movie-studio chief and a few other 
white-jacketed tanned men, 
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To plan your island-hopping trip, use our new map and guide book 
of the Caribbean, free at any Delta-C&S§ office. 
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The “Beaver” as Lord Beaverbrook 
is called, (not to his face) is busily mix- 
ing his own brand of cocktails. He 
blends the ingredients very expertly, a 
touch of this and a dash of that, and 
comes up with a concoction that deties 
naming. The favorite pastime among 
people who have supped at the Beavers 
is trying to guess the ingredients of this 
masterpiece. You are not asked what 
you would like to drink, you are given 
this frozen white substance. It defies 
but it is The 
Beaver moves about spryly, very gal 


identification potent, 
lant to the ladies, very intelligent to the 
men. Then dinner is announced, 

It is said that the best 
Montego can be had at the Beaver’s, 


dinner in 


and | must agree. The service is su 
preme, the 
wines excellent. 


food delicious and the 
The Beaver switches 
topics of conversation smoothly and 
we run from politics to Gabor, The 
Continental, British and American ac 
cents blend with the wine and soon it’s 
time for coffee and liqueurs on the 
terrace. About a cigar and two cognacs 
later we leave and bounce home in 
the little car. 

“Such Eva groans. “I’ve 
picked up ten pounds with my tan 
And isn’t the Beaver a darlink? 
and the French girl, wasn’t she beau 
tiful?” All of us 


that she is prettier and sexier, and we 


food,” 


reassure Eva 








Now Delta-C&S has morning and evening serv- 
ice from New Orleans to Havana with alternating 
day flights in easy steps to San Juan or Montego 
Bay. And eight flights daily (3 non-stop) from 
Chicago to Miami, with connections to Havana 
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part, promising to meet at Doctor's 
Cave Beach in the morning 

| get up early to get a shot of the 
fishermen landing the catch, kill 
a couple hours sight secing, and 
drive out to Doctor's Cave. Many 
people swear that this is the best 
bathing beach in the world. It’s 
a curving splash of white sand 
sprinkled with multicolored um 
brellas and shaded by a few almond 
trees. The water —so clear that you 
can see a dime eight feet down —is 
supposed to be medicinal, but | 
would guess that any cure comes just 
from being here. Hotels have grown 
up around Doctor's Cave, making 
it the center of the winter colony 
Their guests have club privileges and 
everyone in Montego uses the Cave 
as a meeting place. For those who 
don't swim or take to the beach, 
there is a shaded walk up above, 
appropriately called the ‘Bitches’ 
Walk,” where one can sit and gossip 
At the beach | recognize some of last 
night's group: Lord Beaverbrook 
paddling about in the water and Eva 
surrounded by men. | join’ Eva’s 
group and find that she ts a little dis- 
turbed— Katharine Hepburn has ar 
rived and is staying at Sunset Lodge. 
Fold that Hepburn is definitely the 
shy type, Eva glows again 

It’s only a short walk up the beach 
to Sunset Lodge where | meet Car 
men Pringle, an old friend. She tells 
me that Hepburn arrived last night 
with Irene Selznick, and the first 
thing that Hepburn did was to 
have her bed moved onto the 
porch over the water 

“She doesn’t want any publicity,” 
Carmen warns, “and especially no 
pictures. She’s down here for a rest. 
She's been up swimming, at six this 
morning, the first guest Pve ever 
seen get up so early. This is some 
week, Leven had to turn down Garbo 
and her party. They're on a yacht 
somewhere down here and cabled 
for six rooms, | couldn't give het 
one room, People can’t just drop in 
here without advance notice.” 

I excuse myself and call Mrs. Selz- 
nick; | had photographed a play 
for her in New York and wanted to 
say hello. “Come right up,” she says, 
“I’m having breakfast.” 

I find her on the porch and tell 
her what I'm doing here. She says 
she and Hepburn are waiting to 
pick up their car, and are going 
sight-seeing around the island. How 
ever, their car won't be ready ull 
evening, and | offer the back seat of 
mine. She phones Hepburn and they 
decide to come along. | pick up my 
car at Doctor's Cave and the girls at 
their door. | had never met. Hepburn 
before, and she looks like | imagined 
she would photogenic face and 


slim in slacks. She’s the most tn- 


quisitive and direct person I've 
ever met— wants to know the name 
of every flower, every tree. What 
hotel is this? Who owns this estate? 
How old is that tree? Can we rent a 
native canoe and paddle up the 
river? Can we climb that huge tree 
that looks like a Tarzan prop, and 
get that orchid that’s growing at 
least fifty feet up on that shaky limb 
hanging over the water? Irene Selz- 
nick is content just to loll and enjoy 
the views 

We lunch at Tryall, a converted 
plantation with a magnificent view. 
The owner mentions an old ruin. 
This Hepburn must see. She climbs 
over every rock, reads every inscrip- 
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Was Born 


in Kebruary? 


Abe Lincoln and George 
Washington, of course! But, 
who else? Do you have any 
personal friends or relatives 
who celebrate a February 
birthday? Give the birthday 
gift that keeps giving all 
year long—a gift subscrip- 
tion to Houipay! 


Send your February birth- 
day friend a Houipay gift 
subscription today! A friendly 
gift card will announce your 
thoughtful gift. Send your 
order to Houpay, Dept. 228, 
Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna. 


1 year $5 2 years $8 
3 years $11 











tion on every headstone in the old 
family burial plot. 

Back at their hotel, | ask the girls 
if they're going to the dance tonight. 
No, they are here for a rest. I leave 
them and go on to shoot Rose Hall, 
an old and haunted Great House 
noted for its legend of a pretty rough 
gal who ran the sugar plantation and 
always whipped her lovers. She was 
very cruel to slaves and is said to 
have whipped some to death. One 
night the slaves caught her, strung 
her up and burned the place down. 
Any native of Jamaica will tell you 
that on dark nights she can be seen 
standing by the side of the road. All 
speed records are broken on this 
stretch of road 

There are a few other supersti- 
tions mostly about the “duppies” 
\ duppy 


is supposed to be the ghost of a 


and the “rolling calf.” 


murdered slave, and a rolling calt 
is said to be the animal form of a 


tortured slave. 


HOLTOAY PFREREARY 


I return to the Bay Roc, and 
find an invitation for dinner; black 
tie again. | haven't time for a nap, 
so I dress at once. The moon will be 
full tonight, and I hear that it’s 
really something down here. I join 
my group on the terrace, and recog- 
nize quite a few people from New 
York: Faye Emerson, the television 
queen, Jack Wilson, Broadway pro- 
ducer, and Natasha Paley, his wife, 
Noel Coward and Jane Pickens. 
Everyone is jumping around saying 
hello. Martinis seem to be the favor- 
ite drink, and for some reason, you 
can drink more here than you can 
up north, possibly because you're 
in the open. Itsall very gay and now 
you can see the tip of the moon over 
the horizon. It’s hard to imagine a 
more romantic place than Montego 
Bay on a moonlight night. 

Candlelit tables are set on the ter- 
race under palm trees and Lord Fly, 
the Calypso King, is bongoing 
away. The orange moon, looking 
like a musical-comedy set, climbs 
out of the sea, lighting the water as 
it rises. Lord Fly stops his bongoing 
and you now hear, far away in the 
distance, the steady beat of drums. 
Around the bend comes a torchlit 
barge bearing musicians and native 
girls swaying on a raised platform 
set up on a banana lighter. As they 
near the shore you make out the 
half-naked shapes of the dancing 
girls. The lighter pulls into shore, the 
girls jump out, the musicians with 
their tom-toms follow, and there is 
lots of jumping and shaking of the 
hips. They pass the hat when they 
finish, and depart on their barge. 

Next come the Johnny Canoe 
dancers, wearing horses’ heads lighted 
by gasoline tapers. Others wear 
masks and carry swords. There is a 
complicated ritual here: the dancers 
with the swords jump around, turn- 
ing and stamping to the beat of a 
tom-tom and the wail of a flute. 
This ts all very loud and ts over when 
the gasoline burns out. 

After a couple of Martinis, and all 
this, its hard to sit down and eat 
dinner. Dancing starts and if you've 
never done the samba, don’t worry 
it will come naturally. Lord Fly, the 
native Lester Lanin, really beats it 
out and I find myself doing steps 
that even Arthur Murray hasn't 
thought of. 

I can understand now why one 
has to rest all day here; four hours 
of this dancing ts enough exercise 
for any man. 

Lord Fly is playing, Dont Roll 
Those Bloodshot Eyes at Me; 1 get 
up to dance with Eva. Twirling 
around the floor, | can see that 
orange moon shining through the 
palm trees. And I think, “Montego 


Bay, you're wonderful.” tHe END 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt kept one permanent 
tithe at Warm Springs Vice-President 

in Charge of Picnics. He would climb into 
his car, which had hand-operated 
controls, and prowl the countryside in 
search of picnic sites. The day he discovered 
Dowdell’s Knob, at right, he said, “When we 
get hopeless patients we ought to bring them 
out here and let them look at this valley. If 
they can do it and not be inspired 


then we'll know they're really hopeless.” 


WARM SPRINGS 


The ulea for the world’s best-known sanatorium formed in the mind of a courageous 


The most-traveled way to Warm Springs runs 
from Atlanta eighty miles southwest on Alter 
nate U.S. Route 27. You drive through the old 
courthouse square of Greenville, then rise along 
the hilly highway for another several miles until 
you see the stone gateposts of the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation. As you enter this gate you 
will notice, off to the right, the warm pool and the 
dressing rooms which have been famous, through 
several reconstructions, for more than a hundred 
years. You pitch right up the narrow red-clay 
road, nearly always rutted by the violent rain 
storms, swing around a sharply banked curve, 
climb again and roll into the horseshoe driveway 
of Georgia Hall, the 


and rec eption center 


Administration Building 


You are there 
Everything is white and green. The low, pil 
lared buildings, the downward sweep of rich 
lawn called the campus, the pines lifting very 
tall. On all sides, pine forest presses toward the 
cluster of white buildings, slashed by reddish 
curving roads which are bordered at haphazard 
intervals by cottages, also white 

If you have known the quiet of city hospitals, 
you will be surprised at the liveliness you tind 
Laughing push boys whip and slam the wheel 
chairs along the paths and under the porches. The 
dining hall roars with high spirits at mealtimes 
The walking court, at the lower center of the 
campus, where crippled children and adults are 


taught to move upright on braces and crutches 
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Ivy Turnley Walker 


cripple as he hauled himself from a warm pool, knowing he would never walk again 


and specially-made canes, has all the exuberance 
of a high-school football practice field 

Everywhere you hear the happy shouts of crip- 
pled children. You are observing the idea one 
man brought to life 

\ deeper, wider look shows you that Warm 
Springs is a mountain, an enormous valley, a 
village, and a pool of water kept at a temperature 
of 88° F. by some odd furnace Nature tucked 
away a mile beneath the ground. It is the best- 
known sanatorium of its kind in the world. And 
it reveals directly the character of a man who, tn 
addition to certain professional attainments, was 


in private life a most remarkable fellow 


Warm Springs ts in the high pine country of 


western Georgia, midway between the borders 
of Tennessee on the north and the Gulf strip of 
Florida to the south. A highway comes south 
from Rome, to join the one from Atlanta and run 
forty miles southwest to Columbus. A main-line 
railroad ducks into a tunnel which undercuts a 
corner of the village. It blows its whistle but it 
never stops 

The pool of warm water has always been the 
main attraction. For as far back as the records of 
the great Creek tribes can be traced, the pool was 
1 noted place of healing for red men who some- 
times traveled from as far as the country later 
known as Pennsylvania. Then, around 1820, the 
white men took tt over 

A hundred years later, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt came here and was hauled off the train by a 


pair of husky Negroes, because his legs were use- 
less. He sniffed the air and found it piny-fresh 
He looked around and was delighted with what 
he saw: red clay bleeding out of dark green for- 
est; a Sharply rising mountain, and a tiny shabby 
village; a crowd of friendly, curious people 

He had a quick way with names and faces, and 
by the time he had reached the waiting auto- 
mobile his mind had catalogued for all the years 
ahead such people as Mrs. Ab Persons, who ran 
the post office; Ed Doyle, who was to help him 
with his farming; old Neal Kitchens, who was 
the village doctor; and Tom Loyless, the nationally- 
famous newspaperman whose invitation had 
brought him there 

He liked the house to which they took him 
It was small and old and rustic. Though he was a 
rich man and an invalid, special services and 
comforts made him fretful. The split-pine boards 
creaked under his wheel chair. A green tongue 
of vine had poked through a crack in the wall of 
the bedroom. Away from the roaring fireplace, 
the littke house was cold with autumn chill 

In the morning, like the Indians, he went down 
to the warm pool in search of healing. He never 
found it. He was never able to walk again, in any 
acceptable sense. In fact, it was not the effect of 
Warm Springs on Franklin D. Roosevelt but his 
effect on Warm Springs that was to become a 
story worth the telling 

Though poliomyelitis had made him a “goner 
from the waist down,” he was an enormously 





Georgia Hall reflects Roosevelt's idea of appropriate architecture. In it are located 


active man. Everywhere he shuffled on his long 
leg braces or whipped his wheel chair, he started 
something. Warm Springs caught and held his 
restless eyes longer than any place on earth ex- 
cept the house where he was born. And it was as 
inevitable that he should start immediately to 
develop the place as it was for the heated water 
to push up from the buried furnace. Like any 
strongly creative man, he was hasty. And he 
was to make many a false start before discover- 
ing a form of action that suited both himself 
and his surroundings. 

The place he looked over that first October in 
1924 was a 1200-acre slope of Pine Mountain, 
developed as a resort and shaped like a wheel 
around the hub of the Meriwether Inn, a sagging 
wooden structure, builtin 1889 and unattractively 
Victorian. Around the perimeter were private 
cottages higher up the slope; a glade where the 
hunting was good; the pool, perhaps the largest 
built for swimming in the world; a race track; a 
summerhouse; a casino and dance pavilion — all 
discarded and overgrown— then more cottages. 

Ihe entire place was dreadfully run-down. Its 
best days since the Civil War had been in the 
1890's. Then its race track had been a place of 
private thunder as the horses of the cotton 
grand dukes ran for wagers paid off each evening 
in the casino. In the expansive summerhouse, 
ladies in Paris gowns gathered in the afternoon 
for tea. Evenings brought dancing to the music 
of imported orchestras 

But bad times returned. The automobile en- 
abled old patrons to make longer journeys to 
more impressive resorts along the coast. A suc- 
cession of enterprisers could not restore the 
Springs. In October, 1924, Tom Loyless was still 
trying to make a go of it when Roosevelt arrived 
On April 29, 1926, Roosevelt bought the ruin 

Most of all, of course, Roosevelt wanted to 
put strength back into his legs, which had been 


the dining and recreation rooms, the administrative offices and reception center 
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useless since poliomyelitis struck him in August, 
1921. He swam and exercised in the warm pool, 
under the loose supervision of Doctor Johnson 
of Manchester, a textile town five miles away 
But he could not be happy unless improvements 
were taking place in his surroundings. He would 
haul himself up, dripping, onto the edge of the 
pool and look around, toward the village, toward 
the mountain, planning what he might do next. 
He liked trees and country roads. So he planted 
trees by the thousands, and laid out curving roads 
that hugged the conformation of the slopes. 

The first two of his master plans turned out 
He sketched a million-dollar 
Basil 
O'Connor, his law partner in New York, had 


to be impractical 
hotel to replace the old Meriwether Inn 


been involved in Warm Springs, against his 
better judgment, from the beginning. He laughed 
at the whole idea. 

“A million dollars? Don’t be silly, Franklin.” 

Then Roosevelt worked out a plan which 
would turn the entire mountain slope into a 
vacation area of trout streams, hunting fields, a 
golf course and other lures for the very rich 
Roosevelt was highly enthusiastic, but again 
O'Connor demurred. “Nobody likes this place 
but you,” he said 

A newly acquired local friend, Cason Callaway, 
young but already one of the country’s leading 
independent textile manufacturers, also had 
reservations. “You came here to try to. get 
over your paralysis,” he said to Roosevelt 
“And look at these other folks, arriving every 
day. Those are your customers, and they 
haven't come for the fishing.” 

Indeed crippled children and grownups were 
drifting in, following the newspaper stories which 
told, inaccurately, how a well-known politician 
was finding full recovery in the pool. So Roose- 


velt, peeved at first about the failure of his more 


ambitious plans, began to build a place for them 





Nothing has been changed in the Litthe White House since F.D.R., sitting 
at this table, said, “I have a terrible headache,” and slumped in his chair 








He became Warm Springs’ first “doctor,” advis- 
ing a remarkably sound treatment system. When 
he had put in all the cash he could spare 
than $200,000 
tributor he met. His “impracticality” 


more 
he begged from every likely con 
remained 
apparent. A fine architect, Henry Toombs, shud 
dered when Roosevelt showed him sketches for a 
hospital which was not a hospital but a place of 
sunshine and good times. But Henry the Tomb, as 
F.D.R. quickly renamed him, was persuaded to 
begin around the edges of the dream 

Up the slope a simple white cottage was built, 
Roosevelt's own; then another which he talked 
a friend into buying. A new red road ran up a 
ridge wall for no other reason than that the trees 
along that line were beautiful. And so, year by 
year, the place expanded 

Roosevelt bought a Model T Ford and devised 
a system of hand controls which enabled him to 
widen his activities. He acquired a section of farm 
land farther up the mountain and hired Ed Doyle, 
a neighboring farmer, to run it for him. He hoped 
to supply food for the growing treatment center 
‘Warm 


It proved another false 


which, by now, had acquired the name 
Springs Foundation.” 
start: the soil was so dry and thin that it could not 
grow the necessary crops. So, stull with Ed Doyle's 
assistance, he conducted crop experiments for the 
benefit of farmers around the county. His trips to 
the farm gave him the idea of extending the road 
on over the top of Pine Mountain making it into 
a scenic highway— connecting on the other side 
with the road between the little towns of Chipley 
and Hamilton. He never had time enough in 
Warm Springs for all the things he planned to do 

More than anything else, it was the constantly 
arriving invalids who shaped his big tdea. In all 
sizes, from toddlers to men older than himself 
they were deposited with their wheel chairs and 
crutches, by the train from Atlanta which, in 


those early days, stopped once a day beside the 
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Deoth Valley, America’s Cel- 
lar. Ghost towns, gold mines. 


At Mt. Palomar Observatory, 
world’s largest telescope. 
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tiny wooden Warm Springs station. 
They had to be accommodated, so 
Roosevelt knocked down walls and 
installed ramps and railings in Meri- 
wether Inn, then renovated several 
of the larger cottages for nurses and 
physical therapists and a doctor 
whom he prevailed upon to make his 
headquarters there. His own chores 
as the only “doctor” ended in the 
second year, and he assumed the 
Status of just another patient. 

There was always a strong leaven- 
ing of people who were not severely 
handicapped by polio. And there 
were people from Columbus and At- 
lanta who, purely as vacationists, re- 
discovered the old spa and renovated 
family cottages or built new ones. 
They arranged gay parties and out- 
ings for the patients, so that no rigid 
separation of hospital from outside 
life existed, and the ailing recovered 

the deeper sense—that is, spirit- 
ually—that much quicker 

Problems continued. More chil- 
dren arrived with their mothers, and 
down in the village people with 
large enough houses rented rooms. 

With the unexpected death of a 
little «girl Roosevelt’ pariicularly 
liked, another problem was brought 
to him. He got in his car and, back 
of the golf course, found a place for 
a cemetery. The child was buried 
there. Pine boughs formed a high 
green canopy above the grave and 
space was cleared for other burials 
to come 

People wanted to see movies, but 
the theater in Manchester was five 
miles away, a@ journey impractical 
for the more badly handicapped 
and impossible for many of the 
children. So Roosevelt bumped the 
litthke Ford down to the ramshackle 
building which in faraway days had 
been the dance pavilion, and, in his 
wheel chair, prowled around inside 
Remodeling began at once, and this 
derelict of ante-bellum days became 
the Playhouse, for movies. 

Such minor illnesses as those at- 
flicting people everywhere required 
an infirmary; it was the first building 
illustrating Roosevelt's idea of the 
proper architecture for the moun- 
tain slope. Low, with white columns 
and big windows, it contrasted 
strangely with the elaborate hulk ot 
the Meriwether Inn. When this was 
pointed out to him, F.D.R. said, 
*Pretend the inn ts gone. Someday it 
will be.” 

He didn't like the time it took to 
refit braces for the children —ap- 
pliances were sent all the way to 
Boston for alteration. So he per- 
suaded a local mechanic to go to 
Boston, become a brace maker and 
set up shop in an empty cottage 

Thus the place reached toward its 
destiny through years when money 


was so scarce that the grocery bills 
could not be paid on time, and then 
in the later period when the golden 
harvest of the first Birthday Balls not 
only paid the bills but put a million 
dollars in the bank. 
that the place should grow in the 


was natural 


image of a man who knew the spe- 
cial needs of damaged people seek- 
ing strength to climb back into the 
world, yet who hated hospitals and 
any limitation on energetic living 

He led the way to picnic places, 
locating at least a dozen, giving 
himself one permanent title, “Vice- 
President in Charge of Picnics.” 
High places were best, from which 
the countryside could be seen. His 
favorite of these,.a promontory off 
the mountain road called Dowdell’s 
Knob, overlooked nearly the whole 
of beautiful Pine Mountain Valley. 

“Whien we get hopeless patients, 
he said, “we ought to bring them out 
here and let them look at this valley 
If they can do it and not be inspired. 
then we Il know they are really hope- 
less not before.” 

He never thought of cure as phys- 
ical recovery, which was nice but 
incidental. A man could walk and 
sull find only walls around him 

After the doctors came, he relaxed 
his participation in the treatment 
program, but he still sized up new 
patients and asked how each was 
getting on. And he never lost his 
concern for crippled children. One 
would hobble near his wheel chair 
at the pool to hear a joke and listen 
to his ringing laugh. Then he would 
reach out, gather up the child and 
perform a muscle test, or examine 
the fitting of a leg brace. He didn't 
like deformity 

Out of his constant interest and 
his plans there developed the great- 
est research-and-treatment program 
against a single disease in the history 
of the world — the National Founda- 
tion tor Infantile Paralysis. Under 
its aegis, pollo victims from any- 
where in the U.S 
pay the bills or not 


whether they can 
may receive the 
finest treatment known, for as long 
as it is required 

Roosevelt's greatest interest, how- 
ever, Was concentrated in the little 
Georgia area he loved so much. He 
left all his locally owned property 
to the Warm Springs Foundation, 
as well as $560,000 in life insurance 
A clinic with a patient list of six in 
1925 now treats an average of one 


hundred and eighty at a time. 


Meriwether Inn has disappeared 
Roughly speaking, it has been re 
placed by columned Georgia Hall 
which faces the rising slope, the 
curving red-clay roads and, in the 
foreground, a tiny white church as 


lovely as any you have seen. If you 










follow the road on the right, you will 
pass cottages which have been there 
nearly a hundred years, and then the 
newer home of Dr. C. E. Irwin, one 
of the world’s great orthopedic sur- 
geons, for nearly twenty years Warm 
Springs’ medical chief. 

The left-hand road passes the cot- 
tage where Roosevelt first was taken 
in October, 1924, and, farther on, 
the first cottage that he built. If you 
could follow this same road (it’s 
closed now) high enough up the 
slope, you would find the cottage 
called the Litthke White House, where 
he had wonderful times and where 
he died. It’s no more elaborate than 
the others. 

Along the drive which cuts be- 
tween the church and the 
building of Georgia Hall, stop your 


main 


car and go into the church which 
is called the Chapel. You will see 
the simple white interior of Protes- 
tant New 
without marking, except for the pew 


England, the benches 
Roosevelt always occupied. 

Go back along the looping walk 
to Georgia Hall. Behind it is a foun- 
tain with the water lifting high 
There is a tradition connected with 
this fountain, an incident that first 
occurred years ago. Lively spirits re- 
peat it like 

On a particularly busy day for 


now and then this 
sight-seers, a group of patients may 
be seen around the fountain. Their 
voices are raised in excitement, and 
the sight-seers pause. One youth, 
sitting in a wheel chair, his arms 
suspended in slings and his legs en- 
cased in braces, declares that he ts 
going to test the magic power of 
the water, which comes from the 
same source as that of the famous 
pool. 

The visitors slowly move forward 
on the grass. A few cameras appear 

The youth is painstakingly §re- 
lieved of his elaborate equipment, 
then, slumping like an empty sack, 
he is dragged by the more able- 
bodied to the rim of the fountain 
The scene grows breathless 

He is hoisted over the rim, sub- 
After a 
ments he begins to churn. Dripping, 


merged few tense move- 
he springs from the fountain and, 
screaming with delight, dashes off 
down the campus — a total cure! 
Visitors have been known to faint 
But if they persevere they will learn 
that the “patient” ts an athletic push 
boy, and the performance rigged for 
the enjoyment of patients who have 
gathered unobtrusively at several 
vantage points. From the beginning, 
he jokes of Warm Springs have 
been broad. 
Passing under the colonnades, 
you look down the long rectangle of 


the campus. On the left is Kress 


Hall, low, pillared like the rest, 
where special visitors or patients re- 
turning for checkup are quartered 
Beyond it are two older cottages, 
then two joined buildings, the first 
the covered pool, where the warm- 
water treatments now are given 
Connected to it is the gymnasium, 
once the infirmary, forming one 
lower corner of the campys. At 
right angles, the long Medical Build- 
ing with its covered porch reaches 
across to East Wing where patients 
taking the most active treatment are 
housed; here the hospital atmos- 
phere is most apparent 

The porch of the Medical Building 
is thronged with patients nearly all 
hours of the day. The high gallery 
of East Wing ts quieter. Patients sit 
here in their wheel chairs, reading, 
or simply watching the activity on 
the campus below. 

Easter morning Is a very special 
time. Then from the gallery you will 
see the shoutingest Easter-egg hunt 
of your life. Wheel chairs are no 
encumbrance when a child ts intent 
on the trail of the Bunny. When his 
arms are too weak to propel him- 
self, he commandeers a doctor or a 
push boy, even a visitor like your- 
self. A child in leg braces gets his 
prizes by falling near them, jamming 
them into his pockets, and slowly 
hoisting himself upright again, as 
he has been taught 

Roosevelt used to sit on the bal 
cony of the Medical Building at the 
foot of the slope and call out clues 
that 
Now one 


on the egg hunt in a voice 
needed no amplification 
of the nurses or doctors stands there 
with a microphone. But you might 
see, watching intently, the slender, 
dark-haired man who made work- 
able Roosevelt's big idea for the 
place, now in charge. for years, Basil 


“Doc” O'Connor. 


On a quieter afternoon, from this 


same point, you will see a man 
walking toward the gymnasium and 
the pool in a slouching, pigeon-toed 
way, carrying several braces, or a 
corset, or a set of hand-slings. Fol- 
low him. His name is Horace Mad- 


dox, and he ts one of the great 
brace makers of the world. 

He will skirt the pool building 
and pass through a= sun-bathing 
court where patients bake and chat 
on cots, and then turn on a path 
ioward the long low brace shop. If 
he hears you behind him, he will 
stop and begin to tell you with a 
smile about the work he does. Inside 
the shop, you will see the patients, 
mostly children, waiting for their 
fittings. There is a golden fairy of a 
little girl, having a hand splint made 
nearly as light as air and fashioned 


Tall 


with the care given jewelry 
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long-leg braces, the same type devel- 
oped for Roosevelt, gleam along the 
wall. They weigh as little as two and 
a half pounds and will carry a two- 
hundred-pound man. This is a place 
of invention, where no appliance ts 
ever quite good enough to satisfy 
the maker 

Maddox back 
along his endless rounds, and in the 


Follow Horace 
Medical Building you will find Doc- 
tor Irwin just out of surgery where 
he has worked to build strength 
back into some tiny hand 

Down the corridor you enter the 
office of Dr. Robert Bennett, the 
physician in charge of all physical 
treatment: muscle re-education, wa- 
ler exercises, nonsurgical bracing 
and many subsidiary techniques. He 
is a national leader in the growing 
field of 


throughout his programs here he 


physical medicine, and 
teaches succeeding classes o1 physical 
therapists and doctors who then fan 
out to other treatment centers 
around the country and the world 

If it’s time for lunch, you walk 
back up the campus slope to Georgia 
Hall again. The wheel-chair traffic ts 
heavy, and the dining hall a noisy 
place. Many of the tables are with- 
out chairs so that the wheel chairs 
can roll into place. But if you sit 
down at a combination table, you 
are immediately made part of the 
vroup 

It there is a movie matinee today, 


back 
bast Wing and find the entrance to 


you walk down toward 
the new theater in recently built 
Roosevelt’ Hall 


dance hall has disappeared, but you 


The old converted 


will find no change in the high 
spirits of the audience. The place 
buzzes like a nest of bees, the chil- 
dren twist and giggle and shout, like 
kids on Saturday afternoon any- 
where. Red Shipp, there from the be- 
ginning, closes the doors and cuts 
the lights, and the big screen images 
bring down the expected hush 

On another day you might see the 
patients rehearse a minstrel show 
That is a tradition too. They were 
all waiting here to give such a show 
for Roosevelt on the afternoon of 
April 12, 1945 


brought that he was dead 


Instead, word was 


To reach the cottage where he 
died, you must get in your car and 
leave the Warm Springs Foundation 
grounds by the main gate, move 
along what ts now called the Frank- 
lin D 
sharply at the railroad tracks and 
You will 


pass a small cafe where Daisy Bon- 


Roosevelt) Highway, turn 


start up Pine Mountain 


ner, who always cooked for Roose- 
velt in his cottage, used to be em- 
ployed in the kitchen. From there on, 


the roadside signs direct you. 
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Halfway up the first slope you turn 
off and follow a surfaced road, the 
kind that Roosevelt never particu- 
larly cared for. Rough or not, he 
liked the clay. Then you turn down 
to a parking area, where there are 
gates and attendants. This ts neces 
sary these days, for the cottage that 
he built, and in which he died, isnow 
a site for public visiting owned by 
the State of Georgia and operated by 
a commission under the chairman- 
ship of an old friend, Charles fF 
Palmer of Atlanta, always “Chuck” 
to Roosevelt 

Approaching the cottage itself, 
you will see that the ground slopes 
down toward the steep pitch of a ra- 
vine. On the left is the guest house: 
on the right, the garage with upstairs 
servants quarters. Between these 
two buildings and set back on the 
edge of the ravine, you see the low 
white cottage, looking like most of 
the others on the slope below, though 
not so large as some 

Go through the front door and 
into the entrance hall. The right- 
hand door leads to the kitchen where 
Bonner, 


the Negro cook, Daisy 


worked. The left-hand door leads to 
a small bedroom used by Mrs 
Roosevelt when she was there. Dt- 
rectly ahead ts the living room. It has 
spaciousness without being large. A 
dining table is at one side, a stone 
fireplace at the other, and near the 
fireplace is the leather chair Roose- 
velt was sitting in when he said he 
had a terrific headache and slumpe¢ 
down unconscious 

Opposite the entrance to the roon 
wide windows and a door open to 
the high rear porch which curves out 
like the fantail of a ship. On the left 
is the bedroom Roosevelt always 
used and where he died at 3:35 p.m 
onan Aprilatternoon nine years ago 

That is all there is to the cottage, 
except that a small museum has been 
added under the porch with a collec- 
tion of interesting mementos. The 
leg braces he wore are there 

The litthe house will interest you 
in many odd, deep ways. Your mind 
will see things happening in it. You 
will feel the laughter and the energy 
and the companionship of old 
friends coming up the slope. Go 
there and look around. You will see 
why the porch was built just as it 
was, by a man who liked to see lots 
of mountainside and trees and sky 
You will see how the bed was plac ed 
so that outside light and weather 
poured in upon the man lying there 
with watchful eyes. You will see the 
scribble on a kitchen wall where, on 
that last 


shaken hand wrote with a pencil, 


April afternoon, a grief- 


“Daisy Bonner cook the first meal 
and the last one tn this cottage for 


the president Roosevelt.” tHe END 
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Despite all this across-the-aisle 
teamwork, the partisan going often 
vets pretty rough. Sometimes ill feel- 
ing develops which ts sustained for 
years. The most famous such feud 
of modern times was the bitter hight 
McCarthy and 

William Benton, of 
who charged that Me- 


between Sen. Joe 
former Sen 
Connecticut, 
Carthy was not fit to sit in the Sen- 
ate. The Wisconsin Senator retali- 
ated with an attack on Benton and 
carried the personal vendetta into 
his state 

The same bad feeling exists be- 


tween McCarthy and the only woman 


Senator, Margaret Chase Smith, of 
Maine, whose “Declaration of Con- 
science,” joined in by six other Re- 


publicans, said more than any of the 
Democrats had said until then. Me- 
Mrs 


Smith removed from the investigat- 


Carthy countered by having 
ing subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations. He did 
this by invoking one of the Senate's 
seniorily prerogatives, which gives 
the ranking minority member on a 
committee a special voice in deciding 
who gets his party’s jobs on sub- 


John L. McClellan, 
then committee chair- 


committees. Sen 
of Arkansas, 
man, 


acceded to Mec¢ arthy's de- 


mand knowing that, should the Re- 
publicans get control of the Senate, 
McCarthy might 


and he the ranking minority mem- 


become chairman 
ber of the same committee. This has 
now happened 


As the Senate has its feuds, it also 
has its fun. One of the most colorful 
funsters in Senate history was Huey 
Long, of Loutsiana, father of the 
Share the Wealth movement of de- 
pression days His able son, Russell 


B. Long. 
Huey was a deft 


now sits in his seat 

man with the 
prankster’s suletto. He got along 
fine politically in Louisiana but he 
. that 


knew well, without resentment 


in some other states anyone who 


entered a public alliance with him 
would be courting the kiss of death 
One 


Sen. James Couzens, ol 


Huey met the late 
Michigan, 
then the wealthiest man in the Sen 
Roosevelt Republican,” 


with, “lve 


afternoon 


ite and a 
ind braced him fixed 
aii 


“What do you mean?” Couzens 


isked 
“Well, they wanted me to write a 
book,” said Huey, “so I decided to 


write about what | would do if I 


were President. | began thinking 


what | would do if | were President 


and thought to mvyselt 


Huey, the 


first thing | would do as President 
would be to appoint a Cabinet. And 
that, Jim, is where you come in.” 
“What do you mean?” demanded 
Couzens 

“ZT put you in it!” replied Huey 

Now if you still can’t spot your 
Senator from that gallery seat, or 
track him down from the list of com- 
mittee meetings for the day, remem- 
ber that there are tremendous areas 
of Senatorial work which have little 
to do, directly, 


is the job 


with legislation. One 
acting as spokesman 
Federal 


and advocate, before the 


Government, for his state and its 
people. A major industry may need 
metal to 


keep production rolling. The Senator 


additional allocations of 


Must Meet with its spokesmen, get to 
the root of their problem, decide 
and 
\ dis- 


traught father whose wife is dying 


what is in the public interest, 
help his constituents if he can 


their 
soldier-son back from overseas. It 


may be desperate to bring 
may be a labor problem, or a small- 


business problem or a_ personal 


problem. Every appeal must be 


heard, weighed and handled, either 
by the Senater or by a key member 
of his staf] 

\ Senator can set a business back 
on its feet, saving a Whole town from 
being parched of its only payroll 
Sometimes, by a telephone call with 
that 


personal justice is done and thus 


muscle behind it, he can see 
change the whole course of a fam- 
\ lithe problem? Not to 


the family and being able to do 


ily’s life 


that sort of thing brings one of the 
great inner rewards of public service. 

There is also an occasional soul- 
Not long after 
being named to the Senate Banking 


curdling experience 


and Currency Committee, | made 
my position clear on a bill which 1 
considered extremely important to a 
great many people. It was also im- 


portant, in reverse, to certain inter- 
ests Which were trying to kill it 

One morning, two men came to 
my ollice to see Ball. They said 
their organization was interested in 
beating the bill and would give me 
considerable 


support——clear imphi- 


cation: financial if | changed my 
position. Ball told them our office 
did not do business that way 

“Well, 
let me warn your Senator. We don’t 
like his attitude 
able, we can give him a lot of help 
a big 
campaign fund will be raised against 


One of the visitors replied, 
If he will be reason- 
But if he keeps on this way, 


him and he'll be beaten.” 

That was not the only time. Some 
months later a man who represented 
one of the nation’s great corpora- 
tions came to ask that | use my com- 
mittee 


position to put through a 
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It was no minor 
modification of the law, but 


certain amendment 
one 
which would have upset world 
markets in scarce and critical metals 
and 


resulted in a drastic rise in 


prices. It would also have wrecked 
our whole system of domestic alloca- 
tions, giving carte blanche to big and 
powerful buyers to grab the share of 
scarce metals reserved for the use of 
small business 
1 demurred at the proposal, re- 
minding my visitor that | had been 
instrumental in getting more metal 
for his industry when cutbacks had 
seemed to me unnecessary 
“but this is im- 


“I know,” he said, 


portant. This 1s what the big boys 


really want. There is a campaign 
coming and this will help make up 
their minds. You know, they have a 
lot of money to spend.” 

My answer, 


of course, was no. I 


was shocked, a few days later, to 
find that the same amendment had 
been introduced by a colleague and 
slipped through as a quick rider on 
one of those afternoons when most 
Senators were busy elsewhere 
Something had to be done about 
it. | William Ful- 


bright, of Arkansas, who thoroughly 


consulted Sen 


understood the implications of this 
another 
knock it out To 


real issue evident 


“sleeper.” He introduced 
amendment to 
make the 


Senate, 


to the 
made an em- 
phatic statement. Whenever the big 


however, | 


I said, came to 
me with a proposal compatible with 


the public interest, | would support 


interests of my state, 


them with as much vigor as anyone 
had. But 
when they brought in a selfish prop- 


else in the Senate--and 
osition which would tend to under- 
mine the defense program and strike 
a perhaps catastrophic blow. at 
smaller business, | would fight them, 
and was then doing so. | am happy 
to say that the Fulbright amendment 


was adopted by a decisive vote 


One tremendous job your Senator 
faces, especially if he is frem a big 
When Presi- 


dent Truman proposed sending an 


state, is his daily mail 


ambassador to the Vatican, my 
than 25,000 
within three 


office received more 


letters on the tissue 
weeks. Each of these writers was en- 
and got it, but 


realized 


titled to an answer, 


few of them how many 
hours of midnight oil the staff burned 
in the process 

Senators “listen” to their mail 
Most Senators will adhere to a posi- 
tion, if they think it is in the nation’s 
vital interest, even against a public 
opinion which they may feel to be 
of all the 


But mail makes you think. | 


temporarily uninformed 
facts 
had made up my mind, or thought I 
had, on the issue of Universal Mili- 
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tary Training from the testimony of 
such great 
George C. 

Bradley and 
The church 


Gen 
Omar 
Baruch 


Americans as 
Marshall, Gen 
Bernard M 
people of my state 


flooded my office with so many 
sound and fervent arguments against 
it, however, that I re-examined my 
position and decided to support it 
only if, at the time of the roll call, it 
seemed absolutely indispensable to 
the nation’s safety. That time did 
not come 

Most Senators try to write their 
constituents personally if an in- 
dividual problem is presented. Mail 
on legislation sometimes lends itself 
to multiple A Senator 


takes his position on an issue, dic- 


handling. 


tates a letter to be sent to those who 
have written him, and leaves it to his 
staff to turn out duplicate copies 
Most 


right arms, however 


Senators develop muscular 


Hundreds of letters cannot be an- 


swered immediately. They require 


investigation, sometimes consulta- 
tion with a Government department, 
often individual and sympathetic 
handling. | was lucky to have on my 
staff! Miss Marguerite Doyle, a 
Grand Rapids Democrat, who had 
worked for twenty years for Senator 
Vandenberg. When Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams appointed me to succeed 
Vandenberg, she was one of the first 
of my staff of fourteen to be hired. 

Many Michigan tamilies are hap- 
pier today because Miss Doyle was 
given adequate authority and made 
the most of it. Now retired, she was 
one of the best of a highly compe- 
tent corps of professional women 
who make Capitol Hill their career, 
and getting action from the Govern- 
ment their specialty. When you get 
quick results from your Senator, 
don't give him all the credit: there is 
probably a Miss Doyle behind him 

So if your Senator is not on the 
floor or in a committee meeting, he 
is probably talking with someone 
from the state who has a special 
problem (selfish or otherwise), or 
greeting members of a high-school 
senior class come to study govern- 
ment at first hand, or going to bat at 
a Government department, or mak- 
ing a radio transcription or televi- 
sion film in Robert Coar’s congres- 
sional studio (nearly all Senators 
make 
people”), or signing mail 
Merely, A big-state Sena- 
tor’s mail job, despite the help of his 
staff, 
hour 


now weekly “reports to the 


merely 
indeed! 
customarily consumes an 
or two or three —of his day 
Nor are his evenings restful, as a 
rule. The social * 


a member of the Senate are also 


heavy, and only sometimes fun. In 


the winter dinner-party season, 


Senators who rise at 6 or 7 A.M. have 
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responsibilities” of 


to listen to not-always-fascinating 


conversation until late at night. 
While some of this is charming and 
much of it superficial, these func- 
tions do offer a quick and informal 
way to make acquaintances, espe- 
cially with diplomats, which may 
pay important dividends when some 
unforeseen issue or emergency arises. 
That is why so many prominent 
Senators who would much rather go 
fishing turn up at black-tie parties 
five or six nights a week. 

Those Senators who do not get to 
their offices at 7 Aa.M., or shortly 
thereafter, are fairly certain to be at 
their desks before 9:30. They dic- 
tate, Meet constituents or colleagues, 
talk over issues with their committee 
staffs, occasionally keep appoint- 
ments at the White House (if in the 
party in power), compress enough 
varied activities into the early morn- 
ing to make it difficult to reach a 10- 
o'clock or 10:30 committee meeting 
on time. 

The Senate customarily convenes 
at noon. 
“family” 


Most Senators lunch in the 
located on 
the first floor of the Senate wing of 
the Capitol, or, if they have no con- 
stituents to entertain, in the “Sena- 
tors Only” dining room, where the 
Democrats and Republicans sit at 
separate oval 


dining room, 


bachelor” tables in 
separate rooms. 

The scene in the Senate itself is 
often an active kaleidoscope. Sena- 
tors move on and off the floor re- 
peatedly, as they are called out to 
the reception room, or to the tele- 
phone in the party cloakrooms, lo- 
cated in the rear of the Chamber on 
each side of the center door. If you 
sull are looking for your statesman, 
you might try the reception room 
outside the Vice-President’s office, 
off the Senate floor. Ask a doorman 
to tell him you are calling. The Sena- 
tor will be handed a card showing 
your name, identification and town. 
If he can come out to see you, he 
probably will. If he is not there, he 
may be in the Marble Room, sign- 
ing or dictating mail, or in the cloak- 
room, talking with his colleagues 
He also may be in the President's 
Room, in the same relative location 
to the Senate as the Vice-President’s 
Room except on the other side. 

The 
handsome and historic spot where, 
in the old days, 


President's Room is_ the 
the President came 
to sign or veto bills, or to close a 
Today it has 


become the readiest conduit between 


session with a speech 


the Senate and the corps of Wash- 
ington correspondents 

A staff of able liaison men, who 
know all the Senators and most of 
the reporters, stand by 


dent's Room door 


the Presi- 
By custom the 
Continued on Page 90 
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wsman ends in” for the Senator, 
who com out for a conference if he 
in. Many of the most momentous 
ws breaks out of Washington come 
i this quick and convenient channel 
from the Senate floor to the wire This 
or} trategically located squarely 
on the path to the Senator private 
powder room. As a result, few Sena 
rs could evade the pr indefinitely, 
fany w © foolish as to try, Nota 
few stories develop en route, while 
Senators are hurrying to more urgent 
ind immediate matters 
In most respects, a Senator’s life is 


the most independent in the world. He 


» Own compl te boss subject only 


to his constituent He can pick the 
issues he wishes to become active tn, 
and he has a certain say, subject to 
prior seniority claims of his colleagues, 


as towhat committees he will serve on 
bh can 


Overseas 


himself by 
thy 


educate traveling 


and nations retreat 


from isolationism is best proof that 
most of these junkets are worth while 

Under his cloak of official immunity, 
wishes, re 
the 


Senate floor, except that he may not re 


he can say anything he 


ponsibly or irresponsibly, on 


flect on the integrity or character of 
fellow Senators or members of the 
House. Thus a Senator can completely 





Wherever you go 





destroy your reputation by calling you 
a communist or a thief, and you have 
no recourse against him. He is subject 
only to the voters of his state, who 
don’t know you and will probably have 
forgotten your case by the next elec- 
von 

If he is a committee chairman, the 
individual Senator has even more per 
sonal power. Unless he flagrantly flouts 
decency and fair practice in a manner 
his colleagues cannot ignore, he can 
appoint and control a committee staff, 
Slant a report, bury a bill or steer it to 
the floor. Nevertheless, in this club, 
varying Opinions are respected, in- 
dividual judgments never questioned. 
[here is an ebb and flow of votes across 
the aisle, breaking strict party lines, on 
nearly every roll call 

\ Senator's reaction is sometimes a 
bit wry, however, when the superficial 
rather than the vital part of his work 
An ex- 
ample was a trip | made to Europe in 


commands the most attention 


1951, at my own expense, in an effort 
to get a quick, concise but up-to-the- 
minute summary of the effectiveness of 


our military and economic program in 


Europe. General Eisenhower, like 
many others, had said that peace or 
war and the future of our country 


might rest on the voting of an adequate 
program by the Congress. Yet there 


had been strong signs that such a pro- 


gram would be torpedoed or vitiated” 

In eight days of close-packed day- 
and-night scheduling, I talked with our 
top people and foreign leaders in five 


Tito, 
Pope Pius and British, French, Italian 


countries—-with Eisenhower, 
and German key men. I put the facts 
and conclusions into a Senate speech 
embodying suggestions for action. 
Some of my colleagues were good 
enough to listen. The trip was not en- 
tirely barren of results. 

On the same afternoon, Bob Ball, 
my administrative assistant, came into 
my office with a chuckle and a gim- 
mick. Michigan's beautiful resort area 
was having trouble with 


rainfall. 


week-end 
Also, in the deserts of the 
Southwest, men were experimenting 
with the “seeding” of clouds with dry 
ice to produce rain. Bob suggested that 
we write a letter demanding that the 
schedule of “seeding” be changed, 
since prevailing winds were carrying 
the rainclouds across the country just 
in time to spoil Michigan’s week ends. 

We put out two releases that night: a 
copy and digest of my Senate speech, 
and the rainy-week-end letter. My re- 
lease beat Bob’s in the Intelligentsia, or 
Egghead, League, with a modest one- 
third column.in The New York Times. 
But his hit the front page of papers 
from coast to coast, including Michi- 
gan, and weeks later we were still get- 


ting clippings from as far away as Eng- 
land and Japan. 

Often a lucky break will bring into 
prominence a_ solid Senator who 
merited fame all along but somehow 
had not achieved it. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee, is a prime ex- 
ample. He had long been at work to 
build a more effective code of laws to 
combat crime. He had written a 
thoughtful book proposing ways to 
streamline Congress, and had quietly 
moved into the front rank of inter- 
nationalists in the Senate. 

Kefauver’s solid achievements did 
not get him major attention, however, 
until an alert Detroit reporter, Allen 
J. Nieber, thought of putting the crime 
hearings on television. Shortly before 
the Kefauver committee was due in 
Detroit, Nieber flew to Cleveland and 
got the Senator's consent to televise 
the hearings over his paper's station. 
The result sensational. Dishes 
went dirty and Detroit went wild. So 
did the rest of the country after the 
committee hit New York. Kefauver’s 
name became a household word. 

Senator McCarthy’s unusually pub- 


was 


licized career also started rolling quite 
by accident. Back in 1950, the Repub- 
lican National Committee was priming 
its most effective campaign speakers on 
the various which they 
thought they could whack the Demo- 


issues On 





in Europe... you see this symbol of 
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crats. One Senator was assigned 


“waste,” another “creeping social- 
ism,” and so on. Each was given 
whatever material happened to be 
on hand, asked to bone up on it and 
hit the stump 

McCarthy 


munistSs in 


was assigned “Com- 
Government.” Some 
time before, in the closing days of 
the 8Oth (Republican) Congress, a 
right-wing conservative and isola- 
tionist-minded Republican from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Rep. Bar- 
tel Jonkman, had headed a House 
committee appointed to check the 
infiltration of Red spies into our 
Government while Russia was an 
ally during the war. In his report 
Jonkman said, in effect, that the situ- 
ation had been bad in the State De- 
partment but that an outstanding 
clean-up job had been accomplished 
under Gen. George C. Marshall as 
Secretary of State 

McCarthy was given the old files 
of the Jonkman committee as they 
had been before the Jonkman investi- 
At his 
first stop, Wheeling, West Virginia, 


gation, and took to the road 


he told a group of gaping ladies that 
205 persons known to be Commu- 
nists were making foreign policy in 


the State Department with the 
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knowledge of the Secretary of State. 
Later, under challenge, his shifts to 
$1, 4, 57 and other numbers of al- 
leged diplomatic subversives launched 
him on the well-known adventure 
which has made him one of the most 
prominent members of his party 

McCarthy's skill at swivel-hipping 
an opponent in debate, on the Sen- 
ate floor or off, was never better il- 
lustrated than on a television pro- 
gram, Meet Your Congress, of which 
1 am moderator. It was back in the 
early days of the McCarthy contro- 
versy. Down in Room 9-B in the 
basement of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, the show was rolling along with 
McCarthy and former Sen. Owen 
Brewster, of Maine, a deadly de- 
bater, lined up against Sen. Theo- 
Francis Green, of Rhode 
Island, and Rep. John D. Dingell, of 
Detroit. 

Dingell, who ts as blunt as he is 


dore 


slight, was sitting less than two feet 
table from the 
rugged McCarthy. When it came his 
turn, the litthe Detroiter leaned for- 
ward, glared at the big Wisconsin 
Senator, and said 


across a narrow 


“You said the other day that you 
would repeat off the Senate floor 


Continued on Page Y4 
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re GREAT 


"Mr. Billiken 
of things as they 


cheerful Eskim 





ought to be 


Mr. Billiken* says: “Come see 
for yourself...the world’s 
widest horizons—in Alaska!” 


you Il agree when 


And great land it is 
you see—a big and beautiful country 
You'll see Ice Age trails in glittering glaciers 
winding down to the steep-walled fjords 

of the famous Inside Passage. You'll see the 
whole top of the world over the vast 


North 


America’s highest mountain will awe you 


horizons of the Bering Sea coast 
with its grandeur 


a fisherman's 


It's a happy hunting ground 


heaven. You'll rub elbows with prospectors 





trappers, Indians and Eskimos—still 
following the ways and the trails of the 
pioneers, Amid all this are vital, bustling 
Ciles— practi ally growing before your cyes 
The 24-hour long days of summer sunshine 
are hardly long enough for this 
American adventure. Plan your discovery of 


the Great Land this year 





See your travel agent—or writ 
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Youll talk for years about 
your Glacier Park vacation 
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How you relaxed in Nature’s own air-condition- How you vacationed on the way —forgot travel 
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Western Star—direct to Glacier Park. 


ing —and thrilled to Glacier’s snow-capped peaks 
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How you photographed and talked with Black 
feet Indians in full céremonial dress—part of 


(ilacter’s excitingly colorful atmosphere 


See America First! 
(ro carefree, be car-free... 
Go Great Northern Streamliners 





For information on Glacier Park, Pacific North 
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How you marveled at the view from Logan Pass 
6664 feet high on spectacular Going-to-the 


How you harmonized that night on the shore of 
Swiftcurrent Lake—and promised yourself you'd 


Sun highway —a breath-taking scenic vista. come back soon to glorious Glacier. 
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Continued from Page 91 
what you were then saying on the 
floor behind the cloak of immunity, 
or else you would resign from the 
Senate. Here’s your chance, Senator 
A lot of people are listening. Repeat 
your charge into this mike or resign 
from the Senate!” 

“Jumping Joe” never even paused 
He smiled at Dingell and said, “I'm 
glad you brought that up, John. But 
” And he was 
off around the other end and fifly 


first | want to say 


yards down the field. Dingell did not 
get close enough to tackle him again 
on that one, and | doubt if anyone 
else ever will 


Even though it can give its mem- 
bers a plush as well as a busy life, 
even though it sometimes confers on 
individuals power far beyond their 
concept of responsibility, the Senate 
opportunity for public 
service unmatched anywhere in our 
country, outside the White House. A 
Senator is not worth his salt unless 


offers an 


he is carrying on, in addition to all of 
his other duties, at least one crusade 
of his own for his country 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, 
for example, has probably saved 
more money for the taxpayers, with 
less reduction in public service, than 
the rest of his colleagues combined. 
He needs their help on roll calls, of 
course, but Douglas has provided 
the leadership for real as contrasted 
with false economy. Douglas has 
been chosen the nation’s No. | 
Senator in polls of impartial close 
observers, such as the press gallery, 
for the last several years. He is 
actually leading the way toward pre- 
cisely the kind of efficient govern- 
ment his rivals talk about, yet they 
are already out to cut him down in 
this year’s election. What a loss to 
the nation that would be! 

Douglas’ crusade for economy, 
and for many liberal measures along- 
side such colleagues as Lehman of 
New York and Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, is matched from across the 
aisle by Senator Aiken’s espousal of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, and by 
Sen. Milton Young’s battle for farm- 
price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity. The the 
Senate can give comes at the end ofa 


greatest’ reward 
fight, such as the one some of us put 
up for combat pay Korean 
veterans. When that bill went through 
after being pronounced “dead” five 


for 


times, we felt we had really done 
something. 

These personal crusades take 
time; they take effort, patience, 
leadership—and skill at parliamen- 
tary the 
is not clear, and 
then one needs expert advice. Prob- 
ably the most useful man in the 


maneuvering Sometimes 


correct strategy 









Capitol, from this standpoint, is one 
of the least known, Charley Wat- 
kins, the Senate parliamentarian, 
who advises all Senators with great 
understanding and complete 
partiality 

My first experience with Watkins’ 
role as “the indispensable man” 


im- 


came just ten minutes after | had 
taken the oath of office from Vice- 
President Alben Barkley in April, 
1951. Barkley beckoned me to the 
rostrum, handed me the gavel and 
whispered, “Take over, wiil you? 
I'm going to lunch.” 

Alben had the most fecund and 
versatile the 


sense of humor in 





r s ” 
Phe First 
Valentine 


Once upon a time a kindly 
old saint was imprisoned. He 
was very sad and lonely. To 
brighten his spirits he wrote 
messages on ivy leaves that 
grew on his cell wall. His 
trained doves sped the mes- 
sages to his beloved friends. 


The old man’s morale 
perked up and the response 
from his friends encouraged 
him to continue sending mes- 
sages all year long. The cld 
man died a contented man 
because he helped others 
find happiness with his 
thoughtful messages. 


We still send valentine 
cards to friends and rela- 
tives on February 14 to com- 
memorate St. Valentine's 
thoughtfulness. This year send 
the valentines that will keep 
on giving—HOLIDAY gift sub- 
scriptions. A cheerful card 
will announce your gift. Send 
your order to Houipay, Dept. 
229, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 











1 year $5 2 years $8 
3 years $11 
Senate—the whitecaps of a deep- 


running tide of wisdom and of a 
blithe and kindly spirit. Surely he 
was joking, | thought, and told 
him so. He laughed 
“You've been around a 
You'll this all 
right.” He stood up and handed me 
the gavel. 

In progress was a furious debate 
between two of the Senate’s most re- 
sourceful speakers, the late Sen. 
Kenneth Wherry, of Nebraska, and 
Sen. Hubert H 
Minnesota. Their wrangle was on a 
thorny parliamentary point on which, 


“Come on,” 
he said 
time. 


long do 


Humphrey, of 
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presently, | would have to rule. My 
task was not made easier in the next 
few minutes, when | became the first 
Senator in history, | feel sure, to 
preside over the Senate while being 
pelted with spitballs and paper clips 
from the press gallery above, fired 
with the approval of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States 

As | started to give the ruling of 
the Chair, however (with a prayer 
that | was right), | heard a familiar 
voice rising from beneath me and 
slightly to my right-front— the voice 
ot Mr. Watkins. He was giving the 
verbatim, and all | 
had to do was to catch his words as 
they rose vertically and pitch them 
out horizontally. The ruling stuck 
No 
seemed surprised at my display of 
learning. 

When Barkley returned, grinning 


correct ruling 


No one appealed one even 


with mischievous triumph, | went 
down to Watkins to thank him. He 
said, “That happens every day.” In 
eighteen years as a member of the 
press gallery, | had never learned 
the secret function of Charley Wat- 
kins, and I believe that many vet- 
eran Washington correspondents do 
The 
fact is that, with the exception of 
Barkley and possibly Sen. Dick Rus- 
sell, of Georgia, all the Senate's pre- 


not know about it even today 


siding officers need and get the same 
sort of help. My sure handling of the 
compiicated rules of order was no 
more synthetic than anyone else’s 

Occasionally straw can be seen 
protruding from a Senatorial collar 
But the are a tiny 
minority. In the main, the Senate is 
an intensely human institution, one 


stuffed shirts 


that usually represents well the cur 
rent inclinations and prejudices of 
the broader body politic for which 
its members speak 


In the Senate you learn that the 
personal conviction or the prejudice 
or the foible of a single man may 
sway the course of our history, bring 
on good times or throw millions out 
of work, just as the strength of an in- 
spiring leader can spur us to our na- 
tional utmost. You learn, too, that 
the power and the political victories 
do not always go to the straight 
shooters or the statesmen. Above all, 
in the Senate one learns again that 
American democracy is vibrant, 
ever changing with events, alive with 
great power for good or danger. A 
Senate roll call can bring us pros- 
perity or hunger; by a narrow margin 
it could mean peace or the ruin of 
our civilization 

Most Senators approach their as 
signments with all this close to the 
surface of their consciousness. They 
ask for power; they accept with it 


the responsibility. rik END 
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Winter in Sarasota brings sun seekers, the circus’s Emmet Kelly and baseball 


Ladie-e-e-es and Gentlemen! 
Presenting that magnificent municipality, 
that balmy abode of baseball. 
that scintillating sanctum of the circus, 
Klorida’s begemmed, bejeweled byou, 


the one and only 


SARASOTA 


ly Al Thine 


e@ You're driving through a residential section on the outskirts 
of the city and suddenly your eye is caught by a quite con- 
ventional Florida house. Quite conventional, only a huge net is 
Strung over one side of the back yard, and facing the net—you 
back up to make sure—yes, it’s a cannon of the size and type 
normally used for shooting human cannonballs. This is Sarasota. 

Or you're heading from the town proper, out across the 
Ringling Causeway to St. Armand’s and Lido Keys, and you’re 
watching the fishermen who line the bridge. An average group 
of anglers, a hopeful, patient lot arrayed in everything from 
shorts to dungarees to tailored slacks, but one of them stands 
out. He has a spade beard and sober, dark garments and a 
Nattop, sailor-type hat. He’s a Mennonite, albeit with a South- 
ern-exposure casualness to his stance that you'll seldom ob- 
serve in Pennsylvania. And this, too, is Sarasota. 

The cannon and the catching net are easily explained. Sara- 
sota is winter quarters for Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey 
Combined Shows, Inc., next to Cecil B. DeMille, The Greatest 
Show on Earth, and circus folk, both Ringling regulars and Big 
Show alumni, live in and around the city. (Unus, The Great, 
who balances himself on one finger, runs a motel by the shore, 
and Fred Bradna, long-time Ringling ringmaster, is almost a 
civic institution.) 

The Mennonites are almost as easily explained. Mennonites 
like the comfort of the Florida sun as much as any other sect. 
The first Mennonite family came here in 1925. They returned 
the next year and the next, gradually bringing their friends with 
them. Now about 100 families of the Plain People live in Sara- 
sota the year round, and others come down winters to work the 
celery farms. A Mennonite on Sarasota’s galleried streets ex- 
cites nO More attention than a circus midget, or a professional 
ballplayer (the Red Sox come here for spring training) 

The only reason for mentioning human cannonballs and 
Mennonites is to start you off with some idea of Sarasota’s 
diversity. For this diversity in people, terrain, architecture and 
interest is what makes Sarasota pleasingly different from any 
other resort center in or out of Florida 

Sarasota is a city of some 20,000 souls about thirty-five miles 
south of St. Petersburg, as the pelican flies, along the West Coast 
of Florida. There are seventeen square miles of Sarasota proper, 
spreading inland from the original settlement near Sarasota 
Bay, crossing the bay to the string of keys—Longboat, Lido, 
St. Armand’s and Siesta— which are the nucleus of Sarasota’s 
booming suburban development, the sites of its loveliest 
beaches, and an expanding haven for chill-weary Northerners 
who have settled in Sarasota for keeps 


{RNE PETTERSON had been doing well in his native Sweden. 
1 successful businessman, he was vice-president in charge of 
sales for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and had dabbled in real 
estate on the side. Five years ago he came to Sarasota to 
visit his sister, who had married an American. Arne took a 
lone, contented, sun-drenched look at Sarasota and was 
lost. He returned to Sweden long enough to wind up his af- 
fairs, came back and bought a strip of beach-front land on 
Lido Key, not far from the Lido Beach Casino. On his strip 
irne built a modest but handsome twenty-unit motel. He 
expected a fair trade in transient guests. The first couple to 
check in stayed two weeks. Arne found himself in what 
amounts to an apartment business. He has added thirty more 
units and seldom has a vacancy between Christmas and 
Laster, does a geod Continued on Page 96 


A party by the pool at the Philip Hiss home, one of many handsome modern houses being built 


in the new developments on the outskirts of the city. 
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Reheursal never ends in the circus 


Here spitzes go through paces 


John Ringling North (right) watches as elephants 
lumber into railroad cars for the trip to New York 


Circus midget and giant chat beside latter's fruit stal! 


Youngsters are made up as clowns for 


circus given by Sarasota High School. 


Captain Heyer, circus-horse trainer, rides out of 
the Ringling Hotel after rehearsal for a benefit 


Continued from Page 91 business even 
in the off-season months. Winters, you can 
find him stretched out happily on his own 
heach, soaking up sun. Summers, he takes 
a vacation with his wife and two children. 


Where’? Back in Sweden, of course. 


If you come to Sarasota from Florida’s East 
Coast, the first thing that strikes you is a differ- 
ence in architecture. Sarasota tn its older sections 
has less the look of Florida than that of the 
plantation South. Here are old white frame 
houses, spacious with screened verandas and 
bright blooming gardens. In the business section 
of the city, down toward the bay, the same atmos- 
phere prevails. There is neon here, but not to 
excess. There are bars and bistros, but they are 
not blatant. Along South Palm Avenue you can 
windew-shop in the shade of old-fashioned galler- 
ies, peering in at specialty dress shops or at 
antique establishments which have a flavor more 
of Cape Cod than of orange blossoms. There are 
large hotels in town, but they are comfortable 
edifices unencumbered by any atmosphere of 
night-club excitement. All Sarasota exudes a lei- 
surely, even pace, restful without being somno- 
lent, appealing without being hectic 

As you explore the spreading periphery of the 
town, both mainland and keys, you do find new 
developments where modern architecture takes 
hold. But even here, Sarasota shows individual- 
ity. There is much greater use of wood in house 
construction, in fences, guest cottages and car 
ports, and there is an impressively free and bold 
use of strong color, reminiscent of Laguna on the 
California coast (though California is as much a 
dirty word in Sarasota as in Miami). The two 
trends are a welcome change from the pastel 
stucco or concrete which dominates much con- 
temporary Florida building. The bright blues and 
pinks and reds and yellows make solid and tasteful 
splashes of sheer tone against the hard-won green 
of lawns or the reflecting white of key beach sand 


MARK WOODS served for eight years as presi- 
dent of the American Broadcasting Company. 
He retired in May of 1951 and paid his first 
visit to Sarasota that October. By December 
he had bought a home and moved his family, 
lock, stock and barrel (of live bait) to Lone- 
hoat Key. The Woods’ blue-gray wooden 
house on the beach is not sensational in the 
cinema sense of a wealthy man’s retreat. It is 
simple and comfortable and above all livable. 
Its living room is upstairs, overlooking the 
sea from a lone window. Bedrooms and a 
dressing room for the beach which doubles as 
a guest bedroom are on the lower floors. The 
clean white beach is as spacious as that of 
many a resort hotel. What used to be a car 
port has been transformed into a utility room, 
for washer, dryer, ironer and Mr. Woods 
hobby shop. The Woods’ daughter, Mrs. 
George Cobb, and her husband soon followed 
the family’s Southern lure. Now they live on 
Longboat, too, a few miles along the shore 
from the Woodses. Son Tony is in Japan with 
the Air Force, but his room is waiting for 
him. So is the beach. 


The name Ringling is everywhere in Sarasota. 
It takes up 127 pages in the Sarasota telephone 
directory; the one telephone exchange in town is 
Ringling. But, gags aside, there are Ringlings 








everywhere. To give a partial list, there is Ringling 
Causeway (from the mainland to Lido Key), 
Ringling Acres (a real-estate development), the 
John Ringling Hotel, the John & Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art, the Ringling Art School, Ringling 
Isles (another development), the Ringling Mu- 
seum of the American Circus, the John and 
Mable Ringling Residence, Ringling Boulevard, 
and The Greatest, The Most Colossal Com- 
pendium of Comedy, Choreography, Captivating 
Maidens, Caged Denizens of the Jungle, and 
Cavalcades of Trained Behemoths—The Ringling 
Brothers Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows in 
Winter Quarters 


JOHN RINGLING NORTH, after some vears of 
legal strife and name calling, emerged in 1947 
as the sealed and approved heir to the Ring- 
ling tradition of Mr. Circus, inheritor of the 
mantle of his late, great, uncle John Ringling. 
North is a compact and handsome gentle- 
man—in appearance somewhere between 
Vice-President Nixon and Andrei Gromyko 
who looks ten years younger than his fifty 
years. During Winter Quarters season he 
lives on the lot in the luxury of his private 
railroad car. Once the show has survived the 
opening at New York's Madison Square Gar- 
den, had its kinks ironed out and taken to the 
road, North may head for Europe, less as a 
vacation jaunt than to look over foreign acts 
and to sign up those suitable for importation. 
North was brought up with the circus and 
knows its intricacies, technical and financial, 
spectacular and housekeeping, inside and out. 
He may lack the full magic of his uncle's per- 
sonality, but he probably wears the outsize 
mantle bequeathed to him better than anyone 
else could in the comparatively nonbarogue 
world of today. 


Winter Quarters, at the east end of Sarasota, 
is not only the off-season home and training 
ground for the circus, it is also quite probably the 
largest paid-admission business in Florida. From 
December to late March, its parking lot is 
crowded with cars from the forty-eight states, 
from Canada and abroad, all unloading eager 
clusters of passengers anxious to see the Big Show 
with its hair down 

Sunday afternoons there are official previews 
of new acts in the open-air arena— bareback 
riders, trained dogs, dancing bears, baby ele- 
phants, everything—and every day there are 
likely to be some acts polishing their routines. In 
addition, you can see the menagerie, and, above 
all, get a behind-the-scenes glimpse of the circus 
at work, sans spangles, grease paint and glamour 
Here on sidings are the endless railroad cars that 
transport the show and its people, from the dor- 
mitory cars for minor performers, to office cars 
and animal cages, to the private cars of circus 
royalty like John North, general manager Arthur 
Concello, personnel director Pat Valdo. The men 
in slacks and T shirts arguing in the shade of a 
car may be clowns or aerialists or animal train- 
ers. Individuality fades when the circus is wearing 
its winter mull 

Circus people live all over Sarasota, in but not 
completely of the city. When Winter Quarters 
first came to town there was some stuffy local 
feeling that circus folk might lower the tone of the 
area. If anything, the opposite has been true and 


Wire walker Harold Alzana wows the crowd on 


Lido Beach with acrobatics atop the Casino 


Pat 
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Junule Gardens near Sarasota are a re-creation of Florida’s native subtropical forests 


civic Sarasota now loves its tourtst-luring circus 


vuests. But the circus people, clannish and ever 
suspicrous Of towners, sull keep to themselves 
They have high (and to an outsider seemingly 
erratic) standards of acceptance, and are happy 
in their own tight litthe world with their own tried 
friends and companions 

Circus City, near Winter Quarters, 1s a tree 
tyle trailer camp and motel-apartment village 
tering largely to performers. Its apartments are 
rulway cars, graduates of circus trains, now 
firmly anchored on concrete foundations, two 


Washday lines here are like 


colored pennants, with homely undervests dane 


partments to a car 


ing in the breeze alongside gold and blue span 
vles. The precocious and golden-haired Mister 
Mistin may be belaboring his xylophone in one 
ir-apartment while his neighbor across the way 
does handstands on the scrubby grass 
Established acts and more prosperous old 
timers have their own year-round or seasonal 
homes in the city or on the keys. Surprisingly, the 
not with Ringling. Most have worked 


for the Big One in the past, but are now with 


MAPOTHLY are 


matler circuses or perform at fairs and carnivals 


or in might clubs, using their past Ringling asso- 


ciation as a cachet of excellence. As one old- 
timer put it: “Ringling, of course, is the biggest, 
but, except for a handful of top performers, it 
isn't the best pay. Couldn't be and still be as big 
as itis. Soa wise act works for the Big One three, 
four seasons to link his name with Ringling, then 
hires out at better pay with other shows or does 
one-night stands. Works out good for everyone 
Keeps Ringling from going stale with the same old 
acts, and makes enough money for the ex-Ringling 
performers to stash away a little something against 
the day we won't be limber enough to go on.” 

Add to the actual circus people the not incon- 
siderable number of circus fans who visit or 
settle in Sarasota and you begin to realize what 
the name Ringling means to the city 


COLONEL B. J. PALMER 
please’ 


“Just the initials, 
is to American chiropractic rough! 
what Albert Einstein is to the theory of rela- 
tivity. In most major cities there are Palmer 
Institutes of Chiropractic, and in addition to 
preparing his graduates to practice twisting 
of the SPINe, the Colonel leases prof ssional 
equipment to a good host of the nation’s bone 
henders. As a result of all this, the Colonel is 


a very rich man. His main base of operations 


Tarpon fishing out of Sarasota is reserved for natives and summer fishing enthusiasts. This flashing 61-pounder 


was landed by Mrs. Amos H. Ragan, Jr 


, of Thomasville, N. ¢ 


is lowa ( the home branch of the Institute is in 
Davenport; he also has two radio stations 
and a busy cafeteria in the state), but his 
wiiter haven isa handsome one-Sstor\ house. 
painted in bright circus colors, on fashionable 
St. Armand’s Key. For the Colonel is a circus 
nut, Under glass on his front door hanes a 
legend detailing his rules for 
Friendly calls, when hus) 
Auto Salesmen . 


callers 
. one minute. 
. 30 seconds. Life Insur- 
. 5S seconds. Talking circus, 
show folk, or Chiropractic . . . 24 hours per 
day, every day.” The interior of the house is 
hung with priceless Oriental ‘paintings, real 
museum pieces on silk and canvas, and with 
four-color calendar pin-ups of such tooth- 
some morsels as Marilyn Monroe. The Colo- 
nel labels his rooms with chiropractic terms 
one guest room, The Occiput Room, boasts 
the lopptece of a human cranium as a 
knocker. The Colonel is quite a gent and 
Sarasota, where on any given winter evening 
there is the possibility of corralling in his liv- 
ing room a Fred Bradna, a Pat Valdo or a 
John Ringling North, is a_ perfect setting 
for him. 


ance Agents . 


The Ringlings themselves came to Sarasota 
iong before they brought their circus there for 
Winter Quarters. There were seven brothers in 
the family of German settlers (the name through 
the ages has gone from Richelin to Rungeling to 
Ringling) from MacGregor, lowa—Al, August, 
Otto, Alf T., Charles, John and Henry —and one 
sister, Ida (Mrs. Henry Whitestone North). All 
seven brothers were circus, but it was John and 
Charles, and especially John, who settled in and 
became part of Sarasota. Friends had been sing- 
ing Sarasota’s praises to the brothers for a long 
time before John, in January, 1912, and Charles, 
not long after, bought homes in the city, and 
began buying land right and left, north and 
south, inland and all over the keys. Charles died 
in 1926, John outlived all his brothers and al- 
most outlived his own prosperity to die, still ac- 
tive, in 1936 

John Ringling was a flamboyant and vital 
figure of a man, a self-made creation beyond the 
wildest dreams of the purplest circus press agent 
He had the good fortune to be born in an era of 
excitement and untrammeled expansion, to at- 
tach himself to the circus, the gaudiest, gayest, 
lustiest symbol of excitement and expansion you 
could think of, and to die before that era was too 
Karl Bickel, a friend of Ringling’s 
later years, remembers the showman with an 


long over 


epitaph Ringling would have endorsed to the 
last syllable: “John Ringling lived and worked 
and breathed baroque; and when the world was 
no longer baroque, he died.” 

John Ringling died, but his vitality and his 
magnificent, wild ornateness are still alive in 
Sarasota. He left two monuments — his home and 


his art museum—to Florida 


The state, in his 
memory, Operates a third-—-the Museum of the 
American circus 

John and his wife both loved the Italy of the 
Renaissance, Venetian palaces, the princely past 
where a Medici, a Borgia or a Ringling could 


gather together the Continued on Page 100 





, after 45 minutes and seven mighty jumps 


Tourist 


“IRELAND AT HOME” APRIL 18th— MAY 9th, 1954 


When your Visit to Ireland for our national 
festival, AN TOSTALI 


warm-hearted as ever 


yoru time 


you ll find our welcome as 


’ 
, only more so! For in the coming 


Spring, all Ireland will once again be at home to visitors 


from tar and near to all who long to see this 


romantic island at its glorious best 


Three joyous weeks of historical pageantry, color and 


cutee md towns en fete... hundreds of 


lorgetten religious, cultural and sporting 


event iideed, an all-[rish program arranged 


especially for you! 


INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


hor the perlect pre lude to your | uropean tour, see 
Ireland at Hore 


in the Spring 
33 Last 50th Street, New York 27,N.¥ 
Telephone Plaza 3.0159 


Plan your trip today with your Travel Agent, 


or write Dept. L for colorful literature. 


wedby tO§@e farce The Notional 


viet Publicity Organization fur breland 


Continued from Page 98 
the finest in all the arts—painting, 
to create a 
perfect dwelling. In the lush boom 
years of the middle twenties they 
built their dream home, Ca’ d° Zan” 
(House of John), without stint of 
money 


sculpture, architecture 


or care. The result, now 
known as the John and Mable Ring- 
ling Residence, is a condottiere’s 
castle overlooking Sarasota Bay. 
It staggers description. 

The long drive leading to the 
house is dotted with smiling and 
grimacing concrete pulti, tiny, corny 
cherubs popping out of the carefully 
barbered shrubbery, baroque gro- 
tesques, terra-cotta oil jars, cere- 
monial urns flourishing among the 
blooming bougainvillaea and poin- 
settias and oleanders 

Within the mansion, on the first 
floor, you walk on a checkerboard 
of huge black and white marble 
squares. You are surrounded and 
almost overpowered by tapestries, 
by frescoes, by detailed carvings. In 
the ballroom (ceiling painted by 
Willy Pogany) is an I&th-Century 
Venetian glass mirror above a piano 
in a case of rosewood and ormolu. 
And so on all through the house. 

Mr. Ringling’s bathroom, for ex- 
ample, has a tub cut from a single 
block of yellow Sienna marble, and 
some of the fixtures are gold-plated ; 
the room naturally contains a bar- 
ber’s chair in which the circus titan 
sat for his morning shave 

The John and Mabie Ringling 
Museum of Art was another joint 


building of stone and orange-pink 
stucco, the museum overlooks Sara- 
sota Bay, enclosing in its pillared 
court formal gardens adorned with 
sculptured reproductions, including 
an eighteen-foot bronze copy of 
Michelangelo’s David. The works of 
art are even more impressive than 
the tortured magnificence of the 
building itself. The high standard of 
quality is sometimes a pleasant sur- 
prise to visitors who come in a sort 
of circus sight-seeing mood. There 
Rubens 
paintings done ona larger- 


is, for instance, a set of 
cartoons 
than-life scale to serve as guides for 
tapestries—that is possibly unique 
in the world. In other rooms, in- 
geniously displayed in partitioned 
bays which shield distracting reflec- 
tions, are treasures of European 
baroque from the hands of artists 
like Titian, Raphael, Rembrandt, 
Veronese, Murillo, 
Goya, Velasquez, Van Dyck, Franz 
Hals, Breugel and Andrea del Sarto. 

Off to the left of the museum en- 


Tintoretto, 


trance is an exhibit which is a mu- 
seum in itself, the Asolo Theater, an 
ISth-Century Italian private theater 
purchased by the state for the Ring- 
ling Museum in 1950. Its every de- 
tail is painted and carved in a spirit 
of baroque that blends perfectly 
with the museum. Transported from 
Italy, it was put together, piece by 
priceless piece, in 1951, and since its 
opening in early 1952 it has offered 
varied from chamber 
music to opera to The Bicycle Thief. 

North of the art museum, on the 


attractions, 


| 
} 


dream of husband and wife in the way to the Ringling Residence, you 


same lavish Italian style will find the Museum of the Amer- 
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NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND WINTER: 


While the ultimate nostalgic charm of a New England winter can best be 
caught in a private home or farm, in fire-lighted rooms, snug kitchens and 
family Outings, the winter visitor can recapture a great deal by using accom- 
modations available to the traveler. New England is dotted with inns and 
lodges that cater primarily to winter-sports enthusiasts, and the inns are small 
enough, the guests so friendly, that the atmosphere is that of a happy family. 
If skiing is your main interest there are bigger hotels, too, at the famous New 
England ski resorts and in the vicinity of all the following principal winter 


sports events 


/ . 
Movies They're as easy to take as 


regular movies! Just sight and shoot no 
focusing. Uses most all present projectors 
by merely substituting a stereo projecting 
lens. Here's a brand new thrill for vaca 
tions north or south! 


JANUARY 16,17 Victor Constant 
Stowe, Vt 
JANUARY 23, 24) Sled-Dog races at Center Sandwich, N.H 

JANUARY 24 U.S. Eastern Amateur Ski Association Championships, 
Franconia, N.H 

Sled-Dog races, Newport, N.H 

New Hampshire State Jumping Championships, Leb- 
anon, N.H 

Winter Carnival, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 
University of New Hampshire Winter Carnival, Dur- 
ham, N.H 

International Ski Jumping and Cross-Country Cham- 
pionships, Berlin, N.H 

Eastern Giant Slalom Championships, Men & Women, 
Stowe, Vt 

Women’s Downhill, Slalom & Combined Champion- 
ships, Pinkham Notch, North Conway, N.H. 
Harvard-Dartmouth Slalom, Mt. Washington, N.H. 
Mt. Mansfield Sugar Slalom, Stowe, Vt. 


Trophy race, Downhill & Slalom, 
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$496.50° *includes F. E. T. 


Movies with the camera most 
wanted by serious movie makers. Auto 
matic film threading, full eye-level focus- 
ing, unlimited forward and reverse hand 
winding every one an exclusive. And 
again this year 10 out of 20 top home 
movie awards go to Bolex owners 
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ican Circus. Established by the state 
as a memorial to Mr. John, this 
third Ringling museum was opened 
in 1948. To anyone who has ever 
thrilled to the. Gladiators’ March 
the entrance the 
clowns or longed to water the ele- 
phants, it can be more exciting than 
its larger, more conventionally ar- 
tistic counterpart, Rubens and all. 

The circus lover may spend an 


announcing of 


afternoon or a series of days explor- 
ing its treasures, from ancient hand- 
bills (many contributed by Ringling 
Roland 
Butler) to the actual suspension hook 
from which Lillian Leitzel, queen of 
aerialists, took her fatal fall in Copen- 
hagen in 1931. 


press agent extraordinary 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN is a portly 
man who lives and breathes the cir- 
cus past. He has been an avid 
circus follower as far back as he 
can remember, but he found him- 
self employed not under canvas but 
as an electrical-appliance whole- 
saler in Syracuse, N.Y. Still, he 
kept in touch with circus life, as- 
siduously followed the progress of 
the Big One, made circus friends 
and immersed himself in- circus 
lore. In 1947 he moved to Sarasota 
and found himseif. For Sully now 
is Curator of the Museum of the 
American Circus. His time is spent 
cajoling circus material, scrap- 
hooks and mementos from old- 
timers, funds for new museum pur- 
chases from the privy purse of the 
state. Sully is never too busy to 
ride his hobby with visitors. Turn- 
ing to a tome printed in Latin in 
the 16th Century he'll point de- 
lightedly to an illustration of a rope 
act. “The same Spanish web we use 
today,” he says. **Almost ever) 
act you can think of that looks 
new and exciting, you'll find was 
heing done a couple of hundred 


vears ago.” 


The two most fascinating exhibits 


to most museum visiiors are the 


miniature models of the circus—one 
of the circus entrained, another of 
the circus set up under canvas, com- 
plete with Big Top, side shows, ani 
mals and spectators. So complete ts 
the detail work that 
taken wagons 
moved, all as if the show had been 


tents can be 


down, loaded and 
cut down to teeny-weeny size with- 
outa change in its intricate workings 

And the parade wagons. A num- 
ber of the most handsome of these 
old-timers, hand-carved in baroque 
designs, gilded and painted in the 
colors of traditional circus gaiety, 
have been loaned to the museum by 
the Ringling Show. There are those 
with proud names like Lion & Glad- 
iator, Lion & Bride, The Five Graces 
and The Two Jesters Calliope which 


hark viewers back to days when the 
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BAGHDAD 


The storied and exotic city of the frabian Vights, 


where lony avo St heherazade told her tales and where today 


some travelers come for days and stay for years 


by Desmond Stewart 


e Baghdad is not beautiful in the way in which 
Capri or Rio de Janeiro is beautiful. Anyone 
capable of taking chocolates out of a chocolate 
box agrees that those places are indeed beau- 
tiful, even if he personally doesn't like them. In 
Baghdad everything depends on the beholder: the 
beauty may be so close to ugliness that it can be 
sensed only by holding the breath. Perhaps this 
is because the city changes violently, is essen- 
tially volatile. In summer it is torrid all day, 
lustrous and sensual by night, with enormous 
stars; in winter its days are cool and sunny, at 
night chill enough for log fires made out of old 
railway sleepers. The sky is rarely as blue as in 
the Mediterranean: more often it is filmy with a 
slight layer of dust blown in from the huge desert 








Baghdad on the Tigris, ancient seat of the caliphs and modern capital of Iraq 


of Arabia. 


visited 


Sometimes, as when Robert Byron 
it, a dust storm is raging and the whole 
city, from its river to its people, its houses to its 
palm trees, seems compounded of a kind of mud. 
Baghdad is not a tourist city. People do not earn 
their living by being charming to foreigners; they 
are charming, or not, depending on their char- 
acters. The visitor may meet the right or the 
wrong ones; his memories will be either nasty or 
tormentingly affectionate. It all depends on what 
he meets with in this city. 
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Baghdad was founded about 1200 years ago as 
the city of the caliphs, and its present position 
is more or less the same. Practically in the middle 
of the Mesopotamian plain, it is halfway between 
Mosul in the north and Basra, 
Gulf, in the south. You can reach it by air from 
practically anywhere: 
train journey 


on the Persian 


by a long and expensive 


from Turkey; 


or by desert bus 
The last method is the most 
romantic, as it takes a whole night to cover the 
Syrian desert. If you first see Baghdad from the 
air, you are sure to be disappointed. It seems long 
and straggling and unattractive, the only colors 
the beige of soil and bricks and the green of palms. 

It is indeed a straggling city, 
longer than 


from Damascus. 


being six times 


is broad. Its northern suburb is 


sont oe oe 


a new-old city of change and immemorial sameness 


Kadhimain, a picturesque center of the religious 
tourist trade, mostly for Persians who visit the 
tombs of the two Imams buried there, but Visit 
able by non-Moslems, too, provided they don't 
go beyond the doorways of the mosque. The 
domes are covered with gold, there are masses of 
blue Persian tiles, and Kadhimain is sian the 
only part of Baghdad which at all resembles the 
city against whose background Marle:.e Dietrich 
has so often acted. From there the city follows 
the sinuosities of the river, through 
Serai, where the 
government buildings are situated, the congested 
alley that is called Bank Street, the 


hotels with their attractive 


narrow 
streeted Ottoman center, the 


modern 
gardens, on to its 


southern suburb of Karrada, an immense sprawl 
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ing area of modern villas built among orange 
yroves and palms. The population? | have never 
been able to get exact statistics, just as an exact 
street map ts unobtainable, and none of the 
roads seem to be properly named. But it must be 
about three quarters of a million, tf not more. 

The main artery of the city is Rashid Street, a 
two-mile length of main street cut north to south 
through the old city by the Turks. Rashid Street 
is lined by white pillars and suggests a kind of 
Oriental Rue de 


from the next in height, size and shape, but mak 


Rivoli, every pillar different 


ing up together a haunting harmony which by 
electric light has something that the formal 
arcades of Paris or Regent Street definitely lack 
In recent years there has been a great develop 
ment in the building of roads, and from north 
gate (Bab al-Muadham) and south gate (Bab al 
Sheryi) huge modern roads as smooth as tables 
lead fast tratlic either to collisions or to the outly 
ing suburbs. This incongruity of the new and the 
old is typical of Baghdad, where every style of 
architecture is found, trom mud hovels to the 
most modern hospitals in glass and concrete, 
from the adobe bungalows put up by the British 
after the first war to the beautiful Turkish houses 
with them central courtyards and overhanging 
wooden balconies 

Lhe public amenities are excellent. Red British 
busses, including some double-deckers, move eth 
{ 


cently and frequently from one quarter of the 


cny to another. The telephone service is the best 
in the Middle East, and the water, taken direct 
from the Tigris and purified, is the best | have 
drunk anywhere. The electric light ts high-pow 
ered, if expensive. There are all-night drugstores, 
dozens of restaurants and kebab stalls, ranks of 
taxis Wherever one could imagine. A radio sta 
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tion transmits the music which screeches in the 
coffee shops. hospitals look after the sick, there 
are mailboxes for your letters; and if you can 
get through the slowly moving cavalcade of 
Americans’ cars, there are pavements along which 
you can window-shop. In fact, with a growing 
university and hundreds of schools, Baghdad is 
in many ways like any other city 

This is the side of their city of which Baghdadis 
are proud, | once asked in a post-card shop why 
there were so many views of the post office, the 
radio station, the Royal Hospital. The shop 
keeper, an Armenian, replied: “I have two kinds 
of customers: you foreigners, who like camels, 
palm trees and pictures of romantic Kurds of 
fierce Bedouins; and the Iraqis, who like to send 
pictures of their modern conveniences.” 

But it is the attraction of the past which draws 
foreigners to Baghdad; although, as I shall argue 
later, it is Something quite different which keeps 
them there. In the Middle Ages, Baghdad was 
the Paris of the civilized world. | compare it to 
Paris rather than to Imperial Rome, because it 
was essentially a humane city, with a university, 
high standards of justice, gentle treatment of the 
mentally sick, and, in an age when in Europe it 
was normal for people of different faiths to 
persecute one another, great religious tolerance 
The caliphs of the Abbasid period, in particular 
the great Harun al-Rashid, were Moslems, but 
Moslems who gave treedom to Jews and 
Christians, and in return received massive con- 
tributions of intelligence and art 

Litthe of Abbasid Baghdad remains today. The 
modern city is ideal for visitors who are tred of 
sight-seeing, who prefer, as | do, to absorb a city 
through the pores, tis present as much as the 


past, rather than hike with guidebook from one 


The true charm and color of Baghdad 

lie in its people and their ways 

Left, Arabs in identical headgear carry on ; 
normal conversation, one backing up his 
point by brandishing a hand in the face of 
the other. Below, right, the ornate 

entrance to a mosque lies at the end 

of a street in the bazaar, where under the 
tattered awnings Baghdadi traffic flows 
unaltered since the day of Harun al-Rashid 


ancient monument to another. There are only 
one or two ancient things to see: a fragment of 
an Abbasid palace by the river, whose stone 
arabesques give a hint of a painted grandeur that 
may once have come up to the imaginings of 
Cecil B. De Mille; there is a carved gateway onto 
which a modern mosque has been rather ruth- 
lessly tacked; about twenty miles down the Tigris 
there is the fantastic ruin of Ctesiphon, a gi- 
gantic dining hall whose unsupported arch, like 
the back of a grotesque whale, is said sull to be 
the biggest in the world. But even there, half an 
hour and you have seen it all. And if you are 
with Iraqi friends—and you probably will be, as 
there are no more persistent hosts in the world 
you will soon be sitting in the shade of these 
walls, which once enclosed the winter palace of 
the Persian kings, and eating your way through 
a huge picnic and listening to an Arab singer who 
makes his living by improvising complimentary 
songs about people whose names are whispered 
to him. He can make rhymes for even the most 
unpromising Anglo-Saxon names, to say nothing 
of French or German. 

Sixty miles farther away is Babylon, easily 
reached in collective taxis. It is haunting only 
for its desolation, for what you imagine, not for 
what you see. The first time | went there a blond 
RAF corporal, contemplating the rubble, the 
acres of scattered brickwork, the few yards of 
level pavement and roadway, exclaimed : “I've seen 
better bomb damage in East London.” It was apt. 

In Baghdad itself, for the museum-minded, 
there is the Iraqi Museum with its commemora- 
tive tablet to Gertrude Bell, who worked herself 
to death amassing antiquities during the 120 
heat of an {raqi summer, and its contents from 
Sumer and Ur. These are so beautiful and aston- 











ishing that any comment would be an imperti- 
nence. There isalsoa museum of Arab antiquities, 
and another of Iraqi dress. There is also an un- 
pretentious wood-and-adobe edifice housing the 
personal relics, fountain pen, dress suits, and so 
on, of the late King Feisal the First. 


But Baghdad is more than its museums. It is 
not in any way an embalmed city. It is as vigor- 
ously alive as any developing American city 
Houston perhaps. The only people who look 
backward here are visiting archaeologisis, and 
they are often shocked by the way the Iraqis 
themselves live in the present and the future. The 
Iraqis are well aware of their cultural heritage, 
and proud of it. But they are more interested in 
their present political problems, their love af- 
fairs, their friends, and all the rather leisurely 
activities that make up their daily life. The 
reason for this is only partly the enthusiasm of 
being independent after 400 years of Turkish 
rule--an independence of which they are rather 
skeptical anyway, believing that the British Em- 
bassy has more power over their future than 
their own government. A stronger reason is the 
youth of the people. In England, there are two 
people over thirty for every one under; Iraq 





probably has five under for every one over. The 
children proliferate, noisy, delightful and, in the 
mass, unkillable. The youth is poor, hot-blooded 
and full of idealism. This may make for riots and 
political instability; it also makes for life. 

An important fact, if not she important fact, 
about Baghdad is its enormous river. The Tigris 
flows from the mountains of Turkey until, merg- 
ing with the Euphrates in southern Iraq, it swims 
grandly into the Persian Gulf, wide, vigorous and 
clean. But for these two rivers, Iraq would be as 
empty of life as one of the sweeps of sand 
between Algeria and Timbuktu. It is sll more a 
symbol of waste than of fertility, this strong 
clear flood forever pouring itself into the sea, 
only a fraction of it used for irrigation. In 
Baghdad it is also wasted aesthetically. Young 
Medhat Ali Madhloom 
never cease lamenting that there is no city gov- 


Iraqi architects like 


ernor harsh enough to build a drive along both 
banks. Where there is an embankment, as along 
the street named after the drunkard poet Abu 
Nuwas, the effect is bewitching, since the Tigris 
is far lovelier than the Thames or Seine. There 
are three bridges of steel, and one pontoon 
bridge of rusty iron boats at Kadhimain. The steel 
bridges need to be looked at in half lights not to 








seem ugly: they are British, and they carry tratlic 
quite successfully, but they are not worthy ot 
the river 

More worthy of the river are the chains of 
Nuwas 


Street and, on summer evenings, the litthe groups 


inexpensive colored lights along Abu 
that cluster around wood fires making Iraq's 
most delicious contribution to world gastronomy 
This is called samak masgouf: literally, rooted 
fish. The large river fish are split down the middk 
and pegged in a circle around a fire of twigs and 
straw, never too hot, fanned by little ratha tans 
for exactly an hour. The fish is then eaten, with 
the hand if you are wise, with knife and fork af 
you are foolishly sophisticate. The men who 
preside over the cooking of masgouf always seem 
very old, are dressed in Arab robes and are the 
center of an admiring crowd of boys, watching 
and sniffing. The usual apériiif tor masgous ts 
araq, the national drink of Irag. This is a color 
less liquid distilled from dates, and which, added 
to water, turns milky white. Its color and its 
ferocity have given it the nickname “milk of the 
tiger.” There are two kinds, mastaki, which 
tastes rather like furniture polish, and cah/awi, 
which ts more like Pernod and far pleasanter for 
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Hloliday Indoors 


The Sky fora Roof 


TOGRAPHS 


BY 


JULIUS 


/ 


SHULMAN 


@ Blue sky for a roof has been a traditional 

luxury for the very rich and the very poor for centuries. 

The well-to-do of old Rome, ancient Spain, the China of the 
Khans, and the Arab lands knew it well as a 

building element of patios, walled gardens, and fountained 
rest areas. The poor, as always, shared it as a blessing 

of the vagrant road. But blue sky is not the 

exclusive luxury of rich and poor today even though 

it remains a favored architectural ingredient. Contemporary 
trends to freedom and informality are making new uses 

of outdoor-indoor patio designs such as this Los Angeles 
example created by architect Burton A. Schutt. Here the patio 
terrace, hidden from the street by adroit lattice work 

which literally surrounds the house, offers extra 

dimension to the living room and a backdrop of garden view. 
It provides a private, yet open, barbecue and 

dining setting. Sliding doors connect it with an area 


. 


designer Schutt calls a “summer kitchen” roofed with glass 
and lath that permits its use even in cool weather. Naturally, 
Los Angeles is good country for experiments in 

advanced patiology, but blue-sky lovers in all areas can 

find patios compatible with climate for that ease, 

freedom and extra-space feeling so typical of good 


(and Holiday) living today 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


...Land of Cortnast! 



































































































































No vacation ever before like this, for South 
Africa's challenge is the unusual, the delight- 
fully unexpected, Contrast the roar of a lion 
(spine-tingling even in the snug security of 
your game reserve cottage) with the thunder 
of a gigantic waterfall seen spray-close in 
all its majesty ... with the rhythm of a smart 
dance orchestra in a modern cosmopolitan 
city. Chances are you've never had a dia- 
mond mine in your itinerary, , . or the im- 
probable fantasy of an ostrich farm, So 
much to enjoy which only South Africa can 
offer... be sure to bring your cameral 

























































































































































































SATOUR 





Write to SATOUR for information and 








literature . . . then ask your Travel 
Agent to help you plan your trip. 


Sith A hrican lourist 
CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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SARASOTA 


Continued from Page 101 


Big Show paraded through city 
streets with a blare of music and 
clatter of horses’ hoofs. The most 
famous of all circus wagons, The 
Two Hemispheres, is represented by 
a scale model, but the ubiquitous 
Col. B. J. Palmer has the alleged 
original in his possession, properly 
refurbished with some $5000 worth 
of gold leaf, and he plans to turn it 
over to the museum as soon as a 
building is erected to accommodate 
it. This is no simple project, since 
The Two Hemispheres was origi- 
nally drawn by a team of forty 
(count them—40) horses 

After mousing about for a while 
in the circus museum it will come as 
no surprise to learn that, at the Sar- 
asota High School, circus tricks can 
win the strenuous adolescent a var- 
sity letter. The Sarasota Sailors’ 
Circus (all the high-school-sports 
teams are Sailors, as Princeton’s are 
Tigers), completely put together and 
performed by local schocl children 
every year, runs a close second in 
popularity to Ringling’s itself. 


BILL and SHIRLEY RUTLAND 
are among the few adults who have 
anythine to do with the Sailors’ 
Circus. (John L. Sullivan of the 
Circus Museum is another.) Bill is 
a Phys. Ed. instructor at the high 
school, a wiry, blond Georgian 
who at thirty-one manages to look 
younger than some of his students. 
He came to Sarasota in 1946, mar- 
ried Shirley, a Floridian, not long 
after. “School circus really started 
five years ago with four tumblers,” 
Bill says. ““Now we have every- 
thing from horse acts to a Cloud 
Swine.” And he rushes off to tell a 
sophomore roustabout to tighten a 
guy rope. Bill and Shirley knock 
themselves out from January 
through March getting their show 
together and on the road. (It plays 
other Florida towns after opening 
on its home football field.) Bill can 
do every trick he trains his school 
crew to master, from wire walking 
to juggling. 


The great majority of the teen- 
agers and younger have no more 
connection with the Big Top than 
your own small fry. Of the five wire 
walkers in last year’s performance, 
not one had ever walked anything 
narrower than a sidewalk six weeks 
before opening night. One of the 
five was little Mario Wallenda, age 
eleven, scion of a famous circus 
family. “His folks never could get 
him to walk a wire,” Bill Rutland 
says. “Just wasn’t interested. Now 
we have him walking along like the 
wire was the Tamiami Trail.” 

The Sailors’ Circus, like the Big 
One, isn’t all fun and spangles. The 





kids put together their show from 
the ground up. They make their own 
equipment—ladders, trapezes, web 
for rope acts, pulleys and ratchets 
in manual-training class. The girls 
sew costumes in domestic-science 
class. 

On the big night, all this effort 
pays off. Seventeen-year-old Gail 
Y ongue does her Slide for Life down 
a rope from the tallest pole sus- 
pended only by a neck harness. Billy 
Crowley does his Giant Cloud Swing, 
hurling himself from mid-air at the 
stands only to be caught at the last 
moment by an ankle rope. Em- 
merich Moroczkowski puts his fa- 
ther’s tiny military ponies through a 
precision drill. The clowns, gags 
dreamed up and costumed by them- 
selves, go through their merry- 
making. Manuella Cash, Francis 
Hali and Bruce Winnie do aerial ac- 
robatics. Bruce is sixteen now, in his 
third year as a catcher for the Sail- 
ors’ Circus. He’s had several offers 
from regular circuses—the catcher 
is the key man in an aerial act. 


PAUL WANER used to be called 
Big Poison when he played right 
field for the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
Now he is a mystic figure in the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Coopers- 
town, N.Y. He came first to Sara- 
sota in the early 1930°s with the 
Pittsburgh ball club, liked the 
town and made it his winter home. 
Now retired from the glamour of 
big-league ball, he spends the besi 
part of the year in Sarasota, sum- 
mers back in Pittsburgh. He owns 
and operates a baseball and golf 
hitting and driving range out near 
the Sarasota airport, has a similar 
setup in Pittsburgh. Sometimes in 
March Paul gets over to Payne 
Field to watch the current gen- 
eration of baseball in action as 
the Red Sox play exhibition games 
against many of the other major- 
league teams. 


Baseball came to Sarasota thirty 
years ago, when cantankerous John 
McGraw was persuaded by John 
Ringling to quarter his Giants in the 
city for spring training. McGraw 
liked Sarasota and built a home in 
town, but he became overinvolved 
in the heady real-estate dealings of 
the times and by 1927 he decamped, 
ball club and all. 

There were fervid attempts to lure 
other ball clubs to take the Giants’ 
place, but the big leagues didn’t 
come back to town permanently un- 
til 1933, when the Red Sox again 
made Sarasota a major spring train- 
ing center. The Boston team has 
been back every year since (exclud- 
ing a brief hiatus during the war 
years), and to fans they're as much a 
feature of the town as the cireus. 

Continued on Page 110 




















magic whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, a 


you knew you were going to listen again to his wonderful 





watch—to hear its magic tick... tick... tick... 
Saving for security is easy! Read every word — 


And as you liste ned, those measured whispe rs of time now! If you've tried to save and failed, chances are 
‘ it was because you didn't have a plan. Well, here’s a 


shut away the world, leaving you close tou Grandpa, secure in his love. savings system that really works—the Payroll Sav 


ings Plan forinvestingin United States Savings Bonds. 
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rhis is all you do. Go to your company's pay office, 
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J . . i . yor pay. And automatically invested in Series E United 

And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this privilege States Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security of our country, If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
For, think—the strength of America is simply the strength of one years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you ean 
save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and & month 


secure home touching that of another. will bring you $10,700! 
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You can spot ballplayers any- 
where, on the streets, in restaurants, 
on the golf course. There is a pe- 
culiar big-league baseball quality 
that seems to make it impossible for 
a player to disguise himself. Most of 
them are quartered at one of the 
downtown hotels, last year the John 
Ringling, before that the Sarasota 
Terrace. Some of those with fami- 
lies live in apartments. A few have 
winter homes in or near town 

Payne Field, built in 1924 to Me- 
Graw's specifications, 1s a smarter 
ball field, though scaled down tn 
size, than you'll find in some big- 
league cities. It seats 3600 and its 
press section accommodates thirty 
to forty sports writers, forced by 
cruel editors to go south for six 
weeks at the tail end of winter to 
chronicle the prospects for the 


comme season 


11, BUELL has heen one of the na- 
tion's higher-ranking commercial 
artists for years, appearing regu- 
larly as an illustrator of magazine 
fiction and advertising. About six 
vears ago, Al had a hankering for 
a reunion with Thornton Utz, an 
old friend who is also a successful 
artist. Buell was living in Win- 
netkha, Illinois. and Utz was in 
Westport, Connecticut. The two 
decided to pack up their families 
and meet somewhere hetween the 
two cities. By a coin idence ¢. hoth 
had been reading a HOLDAY ar- 
ticle on Florida. So they met in 
Sarasota, The Florida city stuck in 
their blood. Both families came 
hack and bought property in 1950, 
and built that summer. Now they 
make Sarasota their all-vear home. 
The sun gives fine lighting for 
painting almost every day and 
Buell and Utz find it easy to con- 
tinue to work for the same clients 
they serviced in’ New York and 
Chicago, And much pleasanter 
“Clients somehow like to visit vou 
and discuss vour work when you 


live in Florida,” Bill says 


Sarasota is as proud of its culture 
boom as it is of the circus, the Red 
Sox or its spacious beaches. Artists, 
in addition to Buell and Utz, include 
Ben Stahl, William Floethe, Wilmer 
Richter, girly-calendar master Zoe 
Movert and dozens more. Veteran 
Western and sea illustrator Harold 
von Schmidt has been eying lots on 
Siesta Key and Al Parker ts a fre- 
quent winter visitor. Sculptors Les- 
lic Posey, Helen Remsen and Kate 
Wheelan are full- or part-time Sara- 
Hamlin 
(Alley Oop) and J. Scott Pike (comic 
books) are in the area. Photographer 


sotans. Cartoonists V. 1 


Joseph Janney Steinmetz makes Sar- 
asoia his headquarters. Writers in- 
clude Eric Hodgins, Mackinlay 
Kantor, John D. MacDonald and 


HHO ETP AY 


juvenile best-seller Walter Farley, 
who lives some twenty miles down 
the coast in Venice. 

Art schools flourish in the city and 
the Art Association, with galleries 
near the Civic Center on the Bay, 
exhibits work of local artists. The 
best-publicized fling is its annual 


Beaux Arts Ball, a happy melange of 


weird and wonderful costumes and 
uninhibited merry-making. The Play- 
ers, 4community-theater group, pre- 
sents a new play each month in its 
own little theater, and a stock com- 
pany at the Palm Tree Playhouse 
not only brings relatively current 
hits to town during the season but 
operates a School of Dramatic Art 
Summers, the city devotes itself to 
the Sarasota Festival of the Arts, a 
month-long series of forums, lectures 
and discussions on everything from 
sculpture to photography, from lit- 
erature to ceramics. The Florida 
West Coast Symphony, with eighty- 
seven long-hair musicians under the 
direction of Alexander Bloch, plays 
an annual concert season. The Choral 
Society, which recruits its massed 
voices from all citizens able to follow 
a score, tackles such far-from-ama- 
teur-night presentations as Handel's 
Messiah, 


The important thing about all 
these projects is their community 
nature. There is nothing stuffy about 
the arts in Sarasota. People are in- 
terested in them in the same unawed 
way they are interested in Winter 
Quarters 


Sarasota is a young city. Its exist- 
ence dates back to 1885 when, in 
what may have been the first flutter 
of the Florida real-estate boom, lots 
were sold to threescore credulous 
Scotsmen by the Florida Mortgage 
and Investment Co., Ltd. The lots 
were to be located in a new city, 
beautiful beyond the dreams of a 
Highland gillie. When the party ar- 
rived from Scotland they found a lot 
of nothing, and this first boom at- 
tempt ended in total failure. Its 
follow-up, however, sparked by John 
Gillespie, son of one of the Scottish 
backers of the first scheme, took 
hold. Not only did John Gillespie 
help to make Sarasota a going con- 
cern, he served as mayor for six years 
after its incorporation in 1902 

By the time of the big boom in the 
early 1920°s, Sarasota was a full- 
fledged city. Prices of land soared 
and developments developed faster 
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FEBRUARY WEATHER 


Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average February temperatures for some key 
spots around the world. Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide 
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France is absolutely different! No other place on garth offers 
_ you such rich and varied tra travel experience: the galety and 
culture of Paris—the infinite%tharm of the Chateau country 
~- La and the Provingas—the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Cétes W’Azur 
; and d’Argent nad always the memorable French cuisine 
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write: Dept. H-9, Box 221, New York 
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Amazonas’ newest, most lu- 
xurious resort hotel. The last 
word for leisure, graciousness 
and service. The rooms, the 
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The Caribbean Resort Club 
Consult Your Travel Agent 
or Balmoral New York Office 

16 W. 55th Street, N.Y. 19—1U 6-3070 
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a bit of the old west in the eep south! 


A 700 acre vacationland, l8-hole 
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Pool 
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PARK SOUTH 
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CHARLES ©. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 





visiting NewYork? 


~~ Busy men and women enjoy our mid- 
Manhattan location overlooking 
Central Park. V’alk to Fifth Ave. 
theatres, Radio City 
Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $5.50 to $9; doubles $9 to 
$15.50. Many with television 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949 Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by eur beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA | 


106'CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(Near 6th Avenue) NEW YORK 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
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happy choice in BERMUDA 


HOTEL . . . Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 
Bermuda’s largest seaside resort, 180-acre 


estate largest private beach, pool, all 


sports... adjoins championship Mid-Ocean 


golf course . 300) outside rooms with 


sweeping views shops 


Richard M. Toohill, Gen. Mgr. 
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guide in color 


“WHAT TO WEAR 
WHERE”’ 


192 pages 


More than 100 colorful fashion 
sketches, photographs, charts, 
climate, clothing customs facts 
for U.S.A., Canada, Europe, the 
Islands, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, Africa, the 
Orient and the Pacific. 


Cost: 60¢ (Shipping prepaid) 


No .0.d. please 
Residents of Pa. add !« for state sales tax. 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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than maps could be printed to keep 
track of them. People bought chi- 
meras sight unseen and sold at a 
profit before the ink was dry on their 
deeds. Collapse was sudden, stark 
and almost disastrous. 

Construction stopped on new ho- 
tels (the Ritz-Carlton still stands, a 
half-finished skeleton), and hun- 
dreds of homes. A core of loyal citi- 
zens stuck out the slump, keeping 
the town alive, at least at its center, 
while weeds and forest, almost literal 
jungle, claimed the new develop- 
ments, broke up hurriedly paved 
streets, crept Over masonry and con- 
crete statuary, obliterated the fanci- 
ful names of suburban mansions 
which had shone on prospectuses as 
many-splendored millionaire re- 
treats. 

Slowly, the city came back. The 
present boom is so sober as to be 
unrecognizable to the speculators of 
the 1920's. 


KARL A. BICKEL, as head of the 
United Press, negotiated the first 
exchange-of-news contract’ with 
Soviet Russia in 1922. He had 
worked his way from cub reporter 
to head of the news service in which 
he is still a director. In his seven- 
ties, he is a clear-eyved, active man 
with a dream about his adopted 
Sarasota. He first came here in 
1928. “On my way to Miami,” he 
recalls, “I stopped off to see an old 
newspaper friend who was living on 
Lido Key. And I never did get to 
Miami.” He came back winters 
and finally, in 1933, purchased his 
present home, a Spanish cloistered 
residence next to the Ringling Ho- 
tel; it had originally been planned 
as a gaming casino for hotel guests 
in the merry days before the boom 
burst. 


“T don’t think this boom is going 
to get out of hand like the last one,” 
Bickel tells you from his book- and 
picture-lined study. “People still re- 
member the old one too well. And, 
as a resort, we should be more inter- 
ested in the number of visitors than 
in the lots that are sold and their 
prices. There’s always eventual satu- 
ration in real estate; on the other 
hand, there's no limit to our poten- 
tialities as a resort.” 

The boom, however firm or tenu- 
ous its grounding, is real. New 
houses are abuilding all over, from 
keys to mainland. As new develop- 
ments spring up and roads are 
cleared, the vines thrown to one side 
uncover the old markers. The fash- 
ionable thing to say, and it has its 
core of truth, is 
ing really wrong with the idea of the 
boom. They just tried to do it too 


“There was noth- 


fast. This time will be different.” 
rHE END 
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Ocean-front Living 
at Sensible Rates 


A winter vacation in Florida needn't 
cost a small fortune. Enjoy the ocean- 
front SOUTHWARD Hotel at these 
low thrift-season rates —before Feb- 
ruary or after March —48 ocean-view, 
wing rooms just $12 daily for two. 
For full details see your Travel Agent 
or write direct to: 


THE SOUTHWARD, Dept. H 
505 Atlantic Boulevard 










For that WONDERFUL Florida vacation, 
where a beautiful wide beach on the Gulf of 
Mexico is your front yard for swimming, 
fishing, sun bathing, boating, golf, and 
friendly people .. come to GULF WINDS 

326 modern villas and apartments for 2 to 6 
persons. Excellent restaurant and cocktail 


lounge. Write T. A. Maguire, Manager 


Gulf Winds itis 00 


— GULF BLVD., = a pagent FLA. 


Gulfstream Fishing Lodge, Key Largo 


Overlooking the Ocean t ‘ orld’ s tiinest teshing 








Visit quaint, 
fabulous Key West! 


Ker Westen 


LUKRURIOUS HOTEL &@ 
COTTAGE COLONY 








COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
116 rooms with private bath, 
efficiencies, ranch cottages @ pool 
and cabanas ¢ shuffleboard © excel- 
lent fishing © smart cocktail lounge e 
dining room ¢ parking right at your door! 


Write NOW for free color folder. 
THE KEY WESTER 


So. Roosevelt Blvd. on the Ocean, Key West, Flo. 
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Colonnades Hotel 


PALM SHORE S 


BEACH 





ocean at Palm Beac ih Shores, 4-miles north of 
W. Pale Beach. Air-conditioned hotel rooms; 
apartments with cooking facilities. Olympic- 
size awit pool and children’s pool. Snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. Private ocean 
beach. Open all year! 


THE COLONNADES HOTEL, Dept. H, Box 676 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Phn. Palm Beach 3-574] 
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Come get your share of sunshine in 
fabulous Miami Beach. Join those fun- 
loving people who are enjoying the ex- 
citing activities of the greatest season 
ever in America's favorite fun capital. 
Miami Beach offers the worid’s finest 
and widest choice of resort accommoda- 
tions, with 368 hotcis and 1900 apart- 
ment buildings to suit your purse and 


personality. 
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Get the GIMLET 208 Pages 


For 24 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Fascinatingly eet CANADA thru FLORIDA AND 
ENROUTE, WEST DIES, special section on N.Y.C.; 
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Hotel Hershey and Cottages 
for Delightfil Li gz. One of America finest hotels 


tnique and Beautiful 4 golf course Open year ‘round 
buropean Plan 


Joseph Gassier, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 
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Here now tor 1954 


A beauty to see 
to own! The HOWARD all-stee! insulated mobile 
home, time-tested from Alaska to Florida, now better 
by a lifetime of living improvements! For details 
write HOWARD Ind, Box 21868—Dept. 27 
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Islands everywhere, from a tiny dot of wooded green in the 


middle of a lake to a great subcontinent, have always fas 
cinated the wandering mainlander. Tahiti, Bermuda, Hawan, 
the Antilles, the East Indies, the Azores the yearning for them, 
the urge to visit and explore them 1s world-wide and irresistible 
Of the world’s islands, Sicily is one of the liveliest and loveliest 
Sicily, just off the toe of the Italian boot, is a midway island 
midway between Spain and Turkey, midway between Africa 
and Europe, the ancient dividing point of an ancient, much 
traveled sea. As such, it is more than a crossroads: it is a no 
man’s land and an everyman’s land which has been coveted and 
crossed and conquered by armies and commanders from the 
very dawn of history, the last time by American troops in 
World War Il. Yet it has never been crushed, not in spirit, not 
in looks. Sicily today ts furtously alive, burning with vigor and 
activity under a hot, year-round sun. You see this life in the 
swarms of farmers and fishermen and seamen who make Sicily 
one of the most crowded spots of land anywhere. It is reflected 
in the traditional Sicithan passions which produce knives in the 
dark, folk heroes like the bandit raiders, Guiliano, and ven 
detta-crime organizations like the Matha. You see it in the 
endless and lovely orchards of olives, almonds, oranges, lemons 
and grapes which make Sicily dry, hot, rocky Sicily — the 
greenest and sweetest-smelling spot ino the Mediterranean 
Everywhere in Sicily this same extraordinary aliveness: in the 
bright-painted carts of the peasants, in the shouting activity of 
the great seaports of Messina, Palermo, Catania and Syracuse 
in the vigor and success of the tuna and swordfishing fleets. You 
see it also in Sicily’s past- in the vast relics left by Greeks 
Romans, Saracens, Spaniards, Italians; in a whole valley of 
Greek temples at Agrigento and in the incredible artistic riches 
of Palermo. You find it, too, in Sicily’s wonders the dangers 
of Scylla and Charybdits, the lure of the fata morgana mirag 
the wild destructiveness of volcanic Etna 

But Sicily has its peaceful side too. It is perhaps best ex 
perienced at Taormina, the jewel of the island, Here, on a tiny 
town set on a terrace 500 feet above the sea, one may look to 
the south, past the remains of a Greek-Roman theater (/ef1), at 
the extraordinary snowy flank and peak of Mount Etna. Here 
the February air is warm enough to encourage swimming on the 
fine beaches below, quiet enough to carry the heady whiff of 
the season's first almond blossoms. Here one may feel, like an 
earlier traveler named Goethe: “... happy to have in my soul 
such a clear, whole and pure image of the great, beautiful and 


incomparable Sicily.” rib END 
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THE FOUR SEASONS by LING-FU YANG 


Ling Fu Yang, formerly of Mukden and Peiping and now tructor of 
Chinese Art in California, combines an oriental feeling for delicacy of line, 
with an occordental approach to landscape values. In soft hues, she depicts 
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the Kitchen: If Clifton Fadiman’s essay 


\ Holiday 


on gastronomy (Page 6 of this issue) has inspired you to scale the heights 


of creative cookery, 


here’s cheering news. The laborsaving culinary 


devices collected in this month's Holida, 


Shopper will lop hours off 


your kitchen drudgery, hours which you can spend more profitably 


in the planning and preparation of subtly blended dishes and menus. 


Soup-Casserole Set 

Handsome and sturdy stoneware 
in rust-and-beige color 
combination for cooking and 
serving hot casseroles, boutllabaisse 
or soup. Deep, long-handled 
casserole, six soup plates, candle 
warmer and black wrought- 
$24.95, 
B. Altman's, 


N.Y.C. 16 


iron-and-wood stand, 
express collect 
34th St., 


Fifth Ave. at 





Catfe Expresso 
exactly as made by an Italian 
bistro. The Vesuviana 
electric cotfee maker, imported 
from Italy, operates on 

AC, is of heavy cast aluminum. 
Model that fills three demitasse cups 
simultaneously, $15; six-demi- 
tasse-cup model, $20; nine-demitasse 
italy 


NLY.C. 36 


cup, $25 
598 Ninth 


Postpaid 


Ave., 


Today, 


Ceramic Canisters 

in cheerful chanticleer desizn 
imported from Italy. 

Sott reds, greens and browns 
on a quiet vellow backe 
ground. Sizes range 
from tea 
canister s 6 to flour 
canisters &s S16 tor the 


set, postpaid 





Holiday 
N.J. 


House, Upper Montclair, 


Egg Cozy 
Fill this linen-covered hen 
with boiled exys 

or hot muffins and perch her 
on your breakfast table 
Imported from Sweden in 
brilliant hand-blocked colors. 
Brignt blue, green or 

Dubonnet on white background. 
$7, postpaid. Penthouse 
15 W. SSth St., 


Gallery, N.Y.C. 19. 
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A NEW CAREER CULTURAL TRAVEL FUN 
ENJOYMENT 




















SHOPPER 


he items will also add gatety to kitchen décor, and this, inevi 


will be reflected in the dishes you create. Cooking ts an art, not a 
F 
cience, and it develops more mellowly in a genial atmosphere than in 


RT- 


To. ¢ eee MORE MONEY 















| fs r << 2-SIDED, NON-BREAKABLE 
the starkly white laboratories that some modern kitchens have become. / 
: \Nptt 
Here, then, are more than a dozen exciting addenda to culinary art: —— > 
. - Just Listen — \ 
Pick up many , <. ™ 
all of them should help make every day your holiday in the kitchen phrases in the mi, 


first 15 minutes!’ 


START SPEAKING 
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pipkin, *,-cup size, with 
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t p . torent 136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N. ¥ 
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OLD-FASHIONED CHEDDAR 


Country Store Cheese 
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wheels 
ying 


over 6 mos. old, milder but 


(Add 50¢ W. of Miss.) $3.95 


Sea-Food Armory 
* Bend for our latest Booklet, + 


TRE VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE, 


Time- and trouble-saving gadgets for 
opening and cleaning shellfish 
Aluminum-and-steel oyster Shuck-R, 
— $14.95. Stainless-steel-and- 
aluminum clam opener that conserves 
the juice, $6.95. Shrimpmaster 
that deveins and shells shrimp in 
one motion, $1.98. Postpaid. Camalier 
& Buckley, 1141 Connecticut 

Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.¢ 


> 
find Mister 
Mustard in the 
refrigerator section of your 


You will \ 
open 

\ 
food market. lesty, robust—a 
man s mustard—yel women like 
Made from an old Dijon 


it's America's finest! 
Write for FREE Recipe Booklet. Dept. H 
THE FRANK TEA & SPICE CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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AO Sixes 6 1016 


Men with narrow feet! 
Enjoy a perfect ft at no 
extra cost. We specialize 

in narrow widths only. AAA 

to B, sizes 6 to 16. Write 

TODAY tor FREE information 


A 
— about wide style variety 
Write for FREE Catalog 


NARROWS Inc. N-85 BROCKTON, MASS. 


iperb results. Prompt service 
satisfaction guaranteed 


Prints from any 


it too 
formula 


For 


Wall Caddy 

of handsomely grained 

maple veneer is equipped to open 
any beverage can or bottle 

Caps fall into handy 

collecting unit. $2.95, postpaid 
Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 738 Damar 
Building, Newark 5, N. J 
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lartan Apron 

to encourage culinary talent 

in the American male. A tartan-printed 
flannel apron with a strap towel- 
holder and a saddle pocket 
hand-blocked with black ranch-brand 
designs. In red or green 

plaid. $4, or two for $7.50, postpaid. 
Village Vendors, 11733 


Barrington Court, Los Angeles 49. 


Magnetic Bulletin Board 

for the forgetful shopper to tack on het 
kitchen wall or door. Board is 
wrought iron, in black or white. Five 
colorful magnets, in red, yellow, 

blue or green, are included. 15” x 18” 
board, $4.75; 30” x 30”, $12.50 

20th Century Shop, 1610 


, New Orleans 13 


Postpaid 


St. Charles Ave 


Epicure’s Tools 
imported from France 
Carrot shredder, 
$1.10; twist-of-lemon 
cutter, $1. Both of steel with 
black woodhandles. Melon 
baller, $1.40; butter curler, $1 
Both of steel with cherry wood 
handles. Postpaid. Joydon’s, 


Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va 


unsolicited samples to be considered for 
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Brasil, with dashing costume and skillful horseman 
ship, are symbols of the South America that is centuries 


old—rich in color, romance and heroic tradition 


And it is strangely fascinating to find that this old 
South America still lives .. . in the midst of a civiliza 


tion as modern as any the world has yet produced 


The combination gives South American countries a 
unique and powerful lure . . . makes a visit to South 


American ports an experience you will never forget 


38-day Cruise to South America 


Moore-McCormack Cruise Ships—sailing on regular 
schedules from New York—take you to such colorful 
ports as Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos (Sao Paulo), Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
in a way that fills day after summery day with more 
comfort, more relaxation, more /iving, than you've ever 
known in your life. 


Ask your travel agent about the sailings of the two 
big, modern 33,000-ton liners—the Argentina and the 


Uruguay. He has full information and rates 
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Thrift 


with more 


and Go now, 


obtain 


in Season''! Fares are lower, 


everywhere. 


act 


ommodations easier to elbow room" 


See your travel agent or write: National tourist offices of 


331, Dept. C, New York 10, N.Y. 
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BAGHDAD 


Continued from Page 105 


true drinks 


The Iraqi invariably 
the furniture polish. 

What of the rest of Iraqi food”? 
It plentiful, and the 
national generosity (an imposed na- 


tional characteristic, 


is, Of Course, 
like reserve in 
England or courtesy in Spain) re- 
flects itself in the Baghdad hotels 
in an-inclusive menu which is most 
refreshing in comparison with Eu- 
ropean d/a carte. Forexample, dinner 
at the Sindbad Hotel costs a flat 
rate dollar and half; and 
for this you can either choose one 
or 


of a a 


two dishes 


or eat your way 
solidly through the menu, consisting 
of eight or nine courses, and finish 
up with sweet Turkish coffee. You 
can enlarge on this if you like, and 
the price is the same. It would be 
considered aih (shame) to charge 
extra if the guest felt a sudden crav- 
ing for half a chicken when he had 
finished his meal; the half chicken 
would be brought, probably in the 
form of a pilaf, spread-eagled over a 
mound of rice 

If the quantity is enormous, the 
quality of the cooking is not as excit- 
ing in Damascus, 


as the 


French influence, besides expressing 


where 


itself in occasional bombardments of 


the city, did at least evoke some good 
restaurants. In Iraq the influence has 
been British, and as the world agrees, 
the less said about English cooking 
the better. The wise traveler should 
insist in the Baghdad hotels on being 
given the same food as the Iraqi 
otherwise it will 
be imagined that his favorite menu is 
beef, 


kind of sago pudding. 


guests are having: 


roast wet cabbage and some 


The best cooking in Iraq, how- 
ever, is not to be found in the hotels 
but in the private homes of the city- 
dwelling Iraqis. | say city-dwelling 
Iraqis advisedly, because the sheiks, 
who correspond to the English coun- 
try squires the I&th Century, 
though without even their smatter- 
ing of provide a 
cuisine which is as onerous as it is 
ample. They provide enough food 
for twenty people if they have five 
guests, 


of 


enlightenment, 


and enough for a hundred 
if there are twenty. But the Bedouin, 
from whom the sheiks spring, are no 
gourmets. attitude toward 
food is shown by the proverb: eat 
like a camel, 
ish. 
at 


Their 


and be the first to fin- 

Everything is put on the table 
once, and one is supposed to 
gallop through the sheep, chickens, 


pilafs, Aubbas, 


sweets and fruit in 
the time it takes to smoke a cig- 
arette, and not a long cigarette 








Your first sip of Taylor's New York State Sherry will 


tell you...““Here is a superb sherry!’ 


flavor is delightful at dinnertime or partytime— 
proper anytime. For fine Sherry — Medium Sweet, 


Dry or Cream (sweet)—order Taylor’s—a label you 


are proud to show. 


WHAT 


A gift of Taylor Wines or Cham- 








THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, VINEYARDISTS AND PRODUCERS, HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK @ 


FEBRUARY 


pagnes in a handsome gift 
carton (at stores, where legal) 


is sure to please! 
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and taste the difference... 





" Its soft, nutty 
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NEW 
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either. But the citizens of Baghdad eat 
well. When they are expecting guests, 
the women of the house will spend the 
day cooking the specialties of Baghdad 
and those of the provincial towns as 
well. It is a cuisine largely influenced 
by Istanbul, 


of its own 


but with inherent merits 


For those who prefer European 


food, there is a new restaurant called 
the Embassy which provides it, expen- 
sive but very well cooked. It is run by 
one of the most interesting characters 
in Baghdad, Armenian 


who writes poetry in French and once 


Gregor, an 
took an enormous jazz team around 
the Europe South 
America. He seems to speak every 


capitals of and 
language perfectly, and his restaurant, 


set among towering eucalyptuses, 


cleverly illuminated, and amused by 
constantly varying bands from all over 
the the 


exotic side of the imaginary Baghdad. 


world, creates something of 


Arab delight in horses is legendary, 
and it is found as much among the 
people of the 
Bedouin. Baghdad's race track has one 


Baghdad as among 
of the most modern totalizators in the 
world, a giant flickering monster which 
the quartersdinar units in 
Arabs, 
Armenians, 


registers 


which the English, Americans, 


Jews and Moslems pour 


their money on the horse of their 


Have 


your HILLMAN —T1in2 


waiting 


wherever you land in Europe! 


Ist class travel 
by Hillman Minx 
can cost less than 


3rd 


class travel by trainl 





ROOTES MOTORS INC. 


ROOTES 





MOTORS (Canada) LTD 








choice. The small, prancing Arab 
horses deserve a book, not a para- 
graph: they are nimble beasts, with 


neat heads and necks that remind one 
of chess horses. The jockeys are per- 
haps better looking than jockeys else- 
where, though that is not to say much 
They are all believed to “pull” 
but Colonel Bird, the English 
manager of 


their 
horses, 
the racecourse, believes 
they are not efficient enough to carry 
out any very clever doping or other 
trickery however, there 


Each year, 


are several scandals, followed by ex- 
pulsions, and the expelled jockeys are 
mournful sights for the rest of the 
little Arabs in Western 


field glasses dangling, trying to 


season, tiny 
suits, 
make a living on pure knowledge now 
that pure contrivance is out of their 
grasp. The spectators know nothing of 
Anglo-Saxon sang-froid. When they 
win, they surge in a whooping mass to 
embrace the victorious jockey, their 
their eyes bright, their 
tongucs shouting the praise of God 
When 


loudly, 


turbans flying, 


they lose, they shout equally 
and tear their losing tickets 
into desolate confetti 

the best 
places to meet the Baghdadis in the 
mass. Baghdad provides one of the 


most striking contrasts between East- 


The racecourse is one of 


ern and Western towns in its lack of 


plazzas and open places for the peo- 
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ple to gather. The streets are narrow, 
designed simply so that people may 
walk from one place to another. Ex- 
cept by the people don't 


saunter in the evening streets here, as 


riverside, 


they do in Italy and Spain. 
home, 


They go 
or the men sit in the thousand 
coffee shops, listening to the radio and 
playing backgammon. 


There are clubs, of course, and 
word might be said about them. The 
oldest, and the one with the best 


amenities, is the Alwiyah, a British en- 
full of people who in England 
have small 


clave, 
and 
servants but who here have minions to 


would houses no 
far 
more whisky than they could afford 
back the the 
shouts shriller and the words ruder. 
Some Americans are members of the 
Alwiyah—a sign of gratitude for the 
days in 1941 when the American Em- 
bassy sheltered many British people in 
the nationalist Rebellion led by Rashid 
Ali and supported by a large section 
of the community. 


shout at in ill-bred accents and 


there; whisky makes 


The admission of 
other Europeans, such as Dutch or 
Germans, has been sticky. Of course, 
British mandate 


years 


Iraq ceased to be a 
more than twenty 
though still under pressure, ts in fact 


ago and, 


independent. There are therefore some 
Iraqi members of this club. They are 


usually the very rich and the very dull; 
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their dullness, anyway, helps them to 


fitin. The club has a beautiful garden, 


a small, crowded swimming pool, 
anglicized Christian servants from the 
north of Iraq who pretend not to know 
Arabic, British 
Royalty, the best library of detectivi 
fiction in Middle East 


program in which 


many portraits of 


and a 
Scottish 


the 
crowded 
reels play a prominent part 

There is also a quite overtly British 
Club in Rashid Street, 
are 


where women 


rarely admitted and Iraqis never 
One long-resident Englishman said to 
Baghdad 


must 


me when I first arrived in 


“Look here, ofd boy, you have 


somewhere you can relax and say what 


you really think about the Iraqis. | ad 
vise you to join.” 

“But what if | find | like the 
Iraqis?” 


He stared at me as though | had in 
sulted the Royal Family, and | never 


joined it. | did go into it once. It was 


an ugly little place, with pictures of 
naked ladies on the wall, a portrait of 
Sir Winston Churchill in oils, 


hind the bar, neat litthe Lragi Christians 


and be 


who all spoke English. 
ably listened to the 
men talking about the Iraqis 


They presum 
British business 
from 
one form of 


whom, incidentally, in 


other, these British all draw their liveli 
hoods. What the barmen thought, they 


never said. But | am sure they thought 
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Only the Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


' 
vives you so much to see, 80 much to do! 


You look up, look down, look all around as you enjoy 
day-long views of the colorful Colorado Rockies and California’s 
famous Feather River Canyon through the High Sierra. 


You have room to roam... from your luxurious Pullman 
or spacious chair coach to the congenial Vista-Dome 
buffet-lounge, the Vista-Dome observation-lounge, the 
distinetive dining car, and all the rest of 


this wonderful train. And... there’s no extra fare! 


When you travel to California, remember —only the 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR is designed and scheduled for sight-seeing. 





(Daily through Pullman between New York and San Francisco ) 


Include Southern California via San Francisco without additional fare! 
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Travel Bureau, Dept. 541H, Ty 
103 West Adems Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois | 


Please send colorful free booklet 
and information about a trip aboard 
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something, and that it was not 
pleasant. A far nicer club, and the 
only one I have ever joined, is the 
Royal Iraqi Sports Club, a delight- 
ful modern building with tennis 
courts, billiard tables and a soft- 
drink bar. The membership is mostly 
lragi, but foreigners are welcome 

In general, the clubs are not the 
places to meet the people of Bagh- 
dad. More interesting are the cab- 
arets; they are wonderful, if shabby, 
noisy, riotous, and more out of the 
England of Hogarth than out of the 
Thousand and One Nights. Hide- 
ously lit, bright, unshaded 
bulbs, they are barns with chairs all 
over the floor, and tables covered 
with bottles, and a stage always lit 


with 


glaringly, and some woman singing 
a song or dancing or otherwise en- 
tertaining. These cabarets have a 
releasing effect: one wallows in a 
kind of liberating noise and spec- 
tacle. Definitely, one would not like 
to go there frequently, but visited 
about once a month they are amus- 
ingly different from any entertain- 
ment offered by the West. 

[here are also more sophisticated 
places by the river, with American 
music and brandy rather than araq. 
Their names are always changing, 
Miami or 


Havana or Select or 


Abdulla, but they all make use of 


the open air in summer, flowers, 
palm trees and the stars, with light- 
ing that is quite discreet, huge fans 
that both cool and drive away mos- 
quitoes, and imported bands from 
Cuba or Amsterdam or some other 
improbable place. Sometimes there 
are good dancers, more often the 
kind of “After 
here, where can she go next? Kara- 


whom one says 


chi? And after that? Singapore, or 
maybe Medan.” 

“Medan, where is that?” 

“Sumatra, that is where Medan 
is; that is where she'll end, quite un- 
known and very fat.” 

Professionally, Baghdad is a little 
downhill from Beirut, but the girls 
make more in Iraq than in the 
Lebanon. The Iraqi sheiks, besides 
being fabulously rich, are also fabu- 
lously silly with their money. The 
adulation of generosity reaches ab- 
surd lengths. To please some aging 
tart from Heliopolis or Athens a 
hundred-dinar note (about $250) ts 
thrown onto the table as though it 
were a sixpence, and then another, 
and then another, tll the right smile 
is forthcoming. Then the sheik gets 
up, vast and spectacular in_ his 
sweeping desert robes, and leads her 
out to his waiting Cadillac, where a 
tribesman in shirt and trousers ts 
asleep over the wheel. “//a albeit,” he 
Home, Ahmed,” and at his 


Says 
uncomfortable gaunt palace there is 
more drink, until somewhere before 
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dawn what was bought with all that 
money is briefly snatched. 

This leads us to sex, and failing 
the emergence of an Iraqi Kinsey, I 
must hazard a few unscientific gen- 
eralities. The climate with its hot 
days and fantastically beautiful 
nights is conducive to romance. 
Chastity, theoretically possible in 
Inverness, is believed by all Arabs 
to be impossible under the sun. Yet 
their morals are strict. While it is 
quite false to believe that the women 
of Baghdad are crushed (in their 
homes they have as much power as 
women anywhere else, and under 
Moslem law they have had control 
over their own property since the 
time of Muhammad), the general 
Iraqi attitude divides women into 
two rigidly separate compartments: 
honorable women, whom one mar- 
ries, and those with whom one passes 
the time. A family’s honor depends 
entirely on its women. A girl baby’s 
birth causes disquiet. The usual 
congratulation is changed to “May 
God be kinder to you next time”; 
not because girls are not loved— 
they are—but because through the 
girl shame may come upon the 
family. 

As a result of this attitude, Bagh- 
dad solves its sexual problems in 
ways which may seem strange to us, 
but which we, with all our anom- 
alies, dare not criticize. Good girls 
study, mix with boys at college, go 
to the cinema, but must never flirt 
or dance. Bad girls may do whatever 
they like. The rich ones live in 
charming little villas and entertain 
the most important people at late 
suppers. Many of the poor ones live 
in a special walled section of the old 
city, with one tiny entrance where 
two policemen stand guard, frisking 
all who enter, in case some male 
relative is bringing a weapon to 
unsmirch his honor; it is an anthill 
of little cells, thronged all evening 
by a fairground multitude. The rest 
live in “secret’’ houses known to the 
police, but winked at, in the suburbs. 

This system satisfies everyone ex- 
cept the sophisticated; the Arabs 
who have been abroad, for example, 
suffer greatly from frustration, hav- 
ing this boring choice between 
bought women and timid, retiring 
cousins. The students, too, brought 
up on the study of the French Revo- 
lution and the Romantic poets, suf- 
fer from this deprival of romance. 
But most people marry young, and, 
in addition, have many friends; for 
the Arab gift for 
legendary. There is some hypocrisy, 
but less than in the West, and few 
Arabs have thwarted faces. 


friendship is 


It is the Arabs who are the real 
attraction about Iraq. You go there 
drawn by legends and imagination, 
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and are probably disappointed. Then 
you find that the people, of whom 
you knew nothing, keep you from 
month after month, 


leaving, year 


after year; | went there on a one- 
year contract in 1948, and have now 
The Iraqis are far 
more fascinating than the ancient 


stayed for six. 


monuments or the Oriental knick- 
One the Copper 
Bazaar or the Oriental carpet shops, 
the 
But it is less easy to escape 


knacks. Visit. to 


and you could leave by next 


plane. 
the citizens. to 


It is less easy, too, 


describe them. Everyone finds his 


own Iraqis, just as everyone finds 
A 
marks may be made about them, so 
long as the reader remembers similar 
remarks could be made about his 


home town, and similar falsenesses 


his own New Yorkers. few re- 


would be at once apparent. 
Baghdadis can put up with an 
amount of noise which would drive 
an Englishman crazy. 
all day long, people always shout 
into the telephone, 


Hooters roar 


radios in the 
myriad coffee shops are always too 
loud and screechily out of focus. 
Even the Call Prayer 
louder in Iraq than, say, in Egypt. 
On the other hand, 


a greater popular interest in poetry 


to seems 


nowhere is there 


and eloquence. Poems are recited at 
all public gatherings, and a good 
line draws a long enthusiastic groan 
of delight. Arabic is an eloquent if 
strident language, a kind of rough 
masculine Italian. In general, the 
Iraqis are not artistic, though among 
the youth there are signs of an 
awakening interest in painting and 
sculpture. Often the decor of a beau 
tiful Baghdadi house, full of price 
less carpets, perfect 


1S spoiled, for the 


manners and 
delicious coffee, 
foreigner at least, by a huge Pepsi- 


Cola advertisement, or the picture 
of a blonde reclining on auto tires, 
with the name of the contractor in 
English and Arabic beneath 

The Baghdadis are humorous but, 


unlike the Egyptians, without sharp 
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wit. [hey havea sense of fun 


Theyare 
also tremendous gossips, and a play 
like The School for 


sensitive echoes in Iraqi students 


Scandal awakes 


Wadiya Awoxthou 


celebrated opera star and famous hostess, says, 


\ 
Wt, Such (ord “foske ty Sour, | 
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IMPORTED 





Iraqi women hold gahoolat (recep- 





tions) throughout the week, and, my 


informants tell me, show themselves 


sisters of The Women in Clare Luce’s 


play. But the men in their coffee 





shops are every bit as bad. This 
gossip is a valuable thing, as other- 
wise life would be monotonous. But 


a couple of good scandals keep the 
Baghdad season in motion. A scan- 
dal last 


months, 


VOITTCS may for as much as six 


with new ttbits going the 


« — - rounds every afternoon 
In 
~- - 


like people anywhere, though with a 


other words, Iraqis are just 


different climate, history and stand- 


ard 


of living. But still, that 1s not 
quite true. They are different, and 
have a charm which for me has 





never been rivaled. 
with Baghdad, 
its lack of cultural facilities in the 
understands 
Then some Iraqi friends 


One gets bored 


its lack of theaters, 


sense in which Paris 
such things. 
come calling, or one meets them by 
accident on a bus, and the ennui 
vanishes. 

But how explain this to a reader? 
He must either take it with a pinch 
of salt or put it to the test himself. 
But 
Baghdad 
be visited and 
A month 


is the minimum stay, and six months 


The second is the best course. 
he should stay some time. 
like Capri, 


appreciated 


cannot, 


in two days. 


is not too long. When is the best 
season? Any time from October to 
May. My favorite months are No- 
vember and April. 
are out, 


Then the flowers 
the sun is not too hot, and 
the atmosphere of Scheherazade re- 
the 


Caliph ts almost credible. 


citing her stories to indolent 


THE END 
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where, for any time. Also, any airline or railroad ticket agent 
will make a reservation when you purchase your ticket. Always 


insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available at more than 700 sta 
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